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“YN more than one state,” says 
| James Bryce, “a sort of per- 
fume from the old days lin- 
gers round the office of governor, as 
in Massachusetts, where the tradi- 
tions of the last century were re- 
newed by the eminent man who occu- 
pied the chair of the Commonwealth 
during the War of Secession and did 
much to stimulate and direct the pa- 
triotism of its citizens.” 

So far, indeed, did this influence of 
which Mr. Bryce writes extend, that it 
is hard to begin to treat of the war 
governors of New England save by 
way of unmixed eulogy of their great 
leader, Governor Andrew. 

Yet Governor Andrew’s was an in- 
dividuality compact of many varying 
and conflicting qualities. To the war 
itself he was perhaps indebted more 
than the others for bringing out his 
greatness. He was not a man for all 
times, but for just those times. He 
lived in the might of a few great ideas. 
In ordinary times, he might have 
eaten his heart out and died from dis- 
appointment. There were grave 
doubts when he became governor. 
The withdrawal of Governor Banks 
after three good years was regretted. 
The nomination of Andrew had been 
a concession to the radical wing of the 
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party, when many people thought it 
the last thing on earth which ought to 
be conciliated. Little in him appealed 
to sound, property-holding instincts ; 
and the two thousand votes less 
Lincoln’s majority represented con- 
servative disapproval. His honesty 
was undoubted, but not his judgment. 
“He was twenty years a philanthropist 
before he became a politician,” said 
the Nation subsequently; but his 
philanthropy was, in the minds of the 
steady-going, erratic. He was known 
chiefly as the champion of John 
Brown. “John Brown himself was 
right,” his public utterance, became 
the watchword of the opposition. He 
was an effective, but rash speaker. It 
had been hard to prove him anything 
but an out-and-out abolitionist. It 
was feared he would not uphold the 
law against his own convictions as to 
fugitive slaves and capital punish- 
ment. His election was defiance to 
the South. His fellowship with black 
men was abhorrent. His intimacy 
with Parker, Garrison and Phillips 
was, to many people, little better. 
Governor Andrew was young for 
what came after, not for what had pre- 
ceded. During many years at the 
bar he had gained a brilliant, al- 
though not a commanding, reputa- 
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tion. Most of his noted cases had 
been mixed up with radical issues. 
Either from too liberal outgo or too 
scanty income, he had not secured 
pecuniary independence. When he 
guaranteed $1,300 counsel fees for 
John Brown, there was wonder where 
it would come from. His religion, 
too, the association with James Free- 
man Clarke’s little church, estranged 
many godly and prosperous men. He 
had no aristocratic connections, no 
social or literary prestige. He was a 
college, but not a Harvard, man. He 
despised “tact” and lacked elegance. 
As chief magistrate he became im- 
posing; as a harried lawyer he was 
unwieldy. He was short and stubby, 
had the crisp, curling hair of an old 
Roman, an indomitable chin, under- 
neath it those big shoulders which 
could bear up any amount of respon- 
sibility. ‘Whatever is rightly done,” 
he said, “may be credited to any one, 
but whatever is deemed worthy of 
blame, charge it to me.” 

His first acts as governor seemed 
to many the death-dealing capers of 
insanity. They said he wanted war. 


The very night of his inauguration he 
dispatched messengers to say to all 
the other New England governors, 
“Be ye also ready.” In December he 
had discussed at Washington how 
best to forward troops. He wanted 
the capital garrisoned while the elec- 
toral vote was counted. Now, he put 
the state militia on a war footing at 
once. He bought arms and overcoats. 
Early in February Colonel Ritchie 
went to Washington to settle defi- 
nitely as to transportation. The gov- 
ernor saw trouble ahead in getting 
through Baltimore. 

In April came the collision which 
he had anticipated. Governor An- 
drew said of those days: “It seemed 
as if there descended into our hearts a 
mysterious strength and into our 
minds a supernal illumination.” He 
and the cause were, to use his further 
words, “welded together with the fire 
itself, both of the spirit and the flesh.” 

President Lincoln’s call was issued 
April 15, 1861. Three regiments left 
Boston on the seventeenth, another 
the next day, still another with a 
battalion of.rifles and a battery of 
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light artillery by the twenty-first. In 
Washington and Fortress Monroe 
then, in North Carolina, Texas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana later, 
Massachusetts men were first upon 
the ground. Governor Andrew 
begged to send more men. Besides 
fighting, he said they could “do any- 
thing for which there may be occa- 
sion, from digging clams to making 
pianofortes,” for, like Lincoln, he had a 
merry turn. He was cut down to eight 
regiments then, but after Bull Run, 
the government began to be afraid 
the war might be what he had fore- 
told, and welcomed all he could send. 

The attack on the Massachusetts 
Sixth in Baltimore immortalized his 
prompt response. By intuition Gov- 
ernor Andrew hit upon the word that 
clove its way straight to the quivering 
heart of the nation. He tele- 
graphed that the 
bodies of the 
slain should be 
“tenderly” cared 
for. As from the 
smitten rock 
gushed forth the 
hidden springs of 
his own heart. 
He seemed - to 
follow each Mas- 
sachusetts man 
with the tender 
and proud love 
of a father. His 
heart was full of 
love for men. 
Energetic as he 
was until the war 
was over and 
slavery was at an 
end, his vale- 
dictory to the 
Massachusetts 
Legislature, by 
which chiefly he 
would be judged, 
breathed only 
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During the war he issued fourteen 
thousand commissions. All vacancies 
he insisted should be reported at once 
to him. His gift was that of inspiring 
more than of discerning men; yet he 
made few mistakes, although his best 
friends wished that he had more grace 
in refusals. The inward fire was too 
hot for paltering and delay. It burned 
up all red-tape opposition and hin- 
drance. 

Yet Governor Andrew, in every- 
thing that was due, gave careful sub- 
mission to the Federal authorities. 
He inculcated trust in the govern- 
ment, and patience. He himself stood 
firm and held up others in the darkest 
hours. “Why don’t they call faster?” 
was his cry. After the early disaster 
in the Shenandoah Valley, the word 
was telegraphed from Washington: 
“Send forward all the troops that 
you can, immedi- 
ately.” Within 
forty-eight hours, 
4,000 troops were 
on Boston Com- 
mon; 15,000 
more were de- 
manded after the 
Peninsula cam- 
paign; 19,090 
under the draft 
call of August, 
1862. Yet no 
draft was made, 
and at this time 
Governor An- 
drew was feeling 
sore against the 
administration 
because General 
Hunter’s procla- 
mation of free- 
dom to the slaves 
in his department 
had been dis- 
avowed. He 
pointed out that 





conciliation and 
broad hopes 
for aA recon- 
structed South. 





disaster had fol- 
lowed our arms 
ever since. 
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states, Massachusetts suffered because 
no credit was given for naval enlist- 
ments. August 27, 1862, Governor 
Andrew sent to the other governors, 
for their signatures, a letter upon this 
subject, and all signed it. Yet the 
grievance was not remedied till the 
last year of the war. 

Whether it was luck, inspiration or 
foresight, Governor Andrew seemed 
always to have urged the measures 
which were sooner or later adopted. 
He was in the inmost counsels of 
Lincoln, whom, however, he thought 
guided by 
events more 
than he 
shaped 
them. Had 
his own in- 
dependent 
authority 
been great- 
er, he might 
have done 
untimely 
what was 
ultimately 
inevitable. 
He fairly 
“).ounded” 
the Presi- 
dent on to 
e mancipa- 
tion. When 
he arranged 
the meeting 
of the loyal 
governors 
at Altoona, 
in the fall of 1862, after the much-tra- 
duced meeting of the New England 
governors at the Brown University 
Commencement, he was preparing a 
yet more vigorous onslaught. Being 
forestalled by the Proclamation, he 
turned his address into one of loyal 
endorsement. 

Great was Governor Andrew’s joy 
when Massachusetts could take the 
initiative in sending’ out colored in- 
fantry. He gave them officers who 
were “eminently and_ technically 
gentlemen.” He fought their long 
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battle for equal pay with white sol- 
diers, and won again. Meantime, for 
more than a year, these black men 
refused to receive anything from other 
sources till the government which 
they served was ready to pay them in 
full. Governor Andrew felt that 
Massachusetts above all other states 
should be the friend of the blacks. In 
March, 1863, he sent out a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the condition of 
the freedmen, and he always heartily 
assisted General Howard in the work 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

He could 
not, like 
Governor 
Bucking- 
hamof Con- 
necticut, or- 
der com- 
forts for the 
soldiers on 
his personal 
responsi bil- 
ity, but the 
mighty 
agencies 
which  hu- 
manized the 
war were 
largely due 
to his big 
heart and 
busy brain. 
The  Sani- 
tary Com- 
mission 
originated 
in Boston. 
The state agencies were most efficient. 
“Tenderly” was the watchword 
throughout. Governor Andrew early 
urged the exchange of prisoners. It 
maddened him to know what Massa- 
chusetts men were enduring after 
Ball’s Bluff, while Confederates sat at 
ease in Fort Warren. In February, 
1862, he sent out a commission to ar- 
range for sending home soldiers’ pay. 
He went out often to visit these, his 
soldier-children. He went at once to a 
regiment stopped on its way and in 
difficulties. No private was too mean 
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to enlist his efforts, if needed. ‘‘Ten- 
derly” he pleaded for a delicate boy 
found sleeping at his post. 

The long coast line of Massachu- 
setts, as liable to attack on Cape Cod 
as in Boston Harbor, was the occa- 
sion of special anxiety. The author- 
ities at Washington, themselves at 
times well-nigh beleaguered, could do 
little. What defence there was was 
due mainly to Governor Andrew and 
John M. Forbes. 

With much the physical build of 
Napoleon, Governor Andrew had also 
his grasp of detail and ability to work 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
He admitted no excuse for hesitation 
or delay. He saw only the end. 
He was arbitrary, probably irascible. 
“How strange!” he once said upon 
hearing of some married people about 
to separate; “why, I never saw any 
one I could not live with.” But the 
other side might have a hearing. He 
became brilliant as a financier and 
developed into a sharp business man 
in the state, such as on his own 
account he had never been. He re- 
ported extortions which he had seen 
practised upon the government. He 
was indignant when he 
found that General Butler 
had kept the Springfield 
muskets of the three 
months’ men. As the war 
went on, he handled many 
millions ; yet he himself was 
most inconveniently poor. 
At his election it was pro- 
posed to give the governor 
a secretary and a fair living 
salary. The salary, how- 
ever, was only $3,000. It 
had been proposed also to 
buy the old Hancock 
House, and set it apart for 
the governor’s use, but 
Berkshire men said that 
Boston might not always 
be the capital of the state. 

During the war more 
than three hundred vol- 
umes of letters were re- 
ceived and answered by the 
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governor and his immediate assist- 
ants. The subjects range from eman- 
cipation proclamations to soldiers’ 
needlebooks, from $14,000,000 loans 
to Thanksgiving turkeys, from plans 
of campaign to school sewing-circles. 
Every person could at least get up 
rumors, surmises, projects. All had 
to be sifted and the great War Gov- 
ernor took up item after item in his 
daily task, without relaxation of men- 
tal grasp. 

He developed, too, Napoleon’s 
power of ringing appeal. He has left 
some of the finest examples extant of 
impassioned eloquence. He lived out 
every word of it himself. Not for fear, 
favor or headache did he allow him- 
self respite or seclusion. The crisis 
had taught caution. He was always 
forearmed. When the draft riots 
were impending in Boston, he made 
his way to the armory in citizen’s 
dress, and his firm measures soon as- 
sured order. 

In all, Massachusetts gave to the 
war about one hundred and sixty 
thousand men and nearly $28,000,000 
from the state treasury, which in- 
cluded nothing done by towns or cit- 
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ies, still less by individuals. Though 
it took the very life blood of the state, 
the War Governor was inflexible as to 
gold payments. The 62d Regiment 
was about to start when the war 
ended. 

As the soldiers came home again, 
the man who had bought the over- 
coats received the flags. “The first 
duty of the citizen,” he had said to 
the Harvard medical students, “is to 
regard himself as made for his coun- 
try.” He had stood by his country, 
and he felt that God had stood by 
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him, for in the hour of trial, the sweet 
religion which pervaded all his life, 
became his shield and buckler. “I 
feel,” he said, “that I have held a sac- 
rificial office, that I have stood be- 
tween the horns of the altar and 
sprinkled it with the best blood of the 
Commonwealth.” 

Now, with simple dignity, he 
turned back to his profession. It was 
time to provide for his own, and there 
were reforms still waiting to be ef- 
fected. He miscalculated. The life 
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was burnt out of him. He died short- 
ly, in his fiftieth year. There was 
sobbing, even all through the state 
prison at Charlestown, when his 
death was announced; while the state 
which he had revered so deeply and 
served so nobly mourned as she had 
not done after the severest battles of 
the war. 

Governor Buckingham of Connect- 
icut was in many ways the opposite 
of Governor Andrew. In integrity 
and fidelity they were alike. Each 
lived up to an inflexible and a lofty 

ideal. But Governor Andrew 
was fire; Governor Buckingham, 
granite. In any circumstances, 
the latter would have been rea- 
sonably great, never preémi- 
nently so. 
William A. Buckingham was 
a gentleman of the old school, 
regular and methodical in all 
things. He had convictions, not 
impulses, staying strength, not 
dashing onset. He became gov- 
ernor of Connecticut in the 
financial crisis of 1859-60, be- 
cause bankers and business men 
had implicit confidence in his 
judgment. For the times, he was 
a very rich man, made such solely 
through his own exertions. He 
was a constant giver, but sought 
no unusual outlets for his liberal- 
itv. He exercised wide hospi- 
tality and had long been accus- 
tomed to deference. He came of 
a stalwart family, from that rich 
old ministerial blood of New 
England which seems incapable 
of degeneration. He was born 
in Lebanon, the town of the 
great Connecticut governor during 
the Revolution, Jonathan Trumbull. 
After the straitest sect he wor- 
shipped the God of his fathers. For 
forty-five years he was a church mem- 
ber, like his father serving as deacon, 
like Governor Andrew as Sunday- 
school teacher. He was a rigorous 
prohibitionist, while Governor An- 
drew as conscientiously opposed pro- 
hibition. His father had banished 
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rum and cider when no one was ex- 
pected to work without liquor, and 


instead proposed to give his men 
more pay. 

When the war came, Governor 
Buckingham was already the 


friend of Lincoln, who had been 
his guest when he came to Con- 
necticut to assist his campaign. 

While Governor Andrew had 
the inconveniences of his rare 
emotional nature, Governor 
Buckingham never embarrassed 
anybody by rash_ utterances. 
He was rarely a speaker, but was 
unexcelled as a presiding officer. 
He commanded confidence, but 
seldom roused enthusiasm. 
Both men apprehended the high 
dignity of their position. Gov- 
ernor Buckingham seemed born 
for it. At times he was taken 
aback by Lincoln. Once, as he 
brought up a Connecticut dele- 
gation to urge emancipation, 
the President said: “Governor, 
I suppose what your people 
want is more nigger.” He saw 
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his mistake, and made amends. 
Both governors reached out in 
fatherly love to their soldiers. With 
Governor Buckingham this _rela- 
tion was most natural. When he 
first came to office he was several 
years older than Andrew when he 
died. He too had looked to his 
militia in January; but the statutes, 
which had to be recast during the 
war, were then so defective that he 
could do little. 

Governor Buckingham’s 
were pronounced. In his second 
inaugural he took firm ground 
against any extension of slavery. 
He sent out his peace commission- 
ers in February, 1861, with a defi- 
nite “Thus far and no farther.” His 
third election in 1860, at which the 
Wide Awakes sprang into being, 
had been taken as a good augury 
throughout the country. He re- 
garded the impending crisis with 
clear vision and urged upon Mr. 
Lincoln that it was no_ sixty 
days’ affair, to be disposed of by 
seventy-five thousand three months’ 
men. After the call, the Connecticut 
men rallied later than those of Massa- 
chusetts, but they came in perfectly 
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equipped. They had tents and bag- 
gage wagons. “Thank God,” said 
General Scott, “here is one regiment 
ready for the field.” Agents from 
New York, Massachusetts, Maine and 
Vermont had visited it while en- 
camped at New Haven and taken 
notes of its equipment. “Don’t let 
any Connecticut man,” said the gov- 
ernor, “suffer for want of anything 
that can be done for him. If it costs 
money, draw on me for it.” He 
shared Governor Andrew’s indigna- 
tion at needless deprivations and 
fraudulent supplies, though he might 
not, like him, 
hang up sam- 
ples of the 
causes of 
wrath on the 
gas _ fixtures 
of his private 
room, la- 
belled with 
the names of 
the villanous 
contractors. 
The raising 
of troops and 
money in 
April, 1861, 
forced unpre- 
cedented _re- 
sponsibilities 
upon the 
loyal govern- 
ors, the legis- 
latures not 
being in ses 
sion. Governor Buckingham applied 
to the Bank of Norwich, of which he 
was director, for $50,000. The banks 
of the state responded so generally to 
his call that he soon had $1,000,000 
at command, the security being con- 
fidence in himself and his fellow citi- 
zens. Still, with money in hand, it 
was hard to procure arms. The gov- 
ernor bought up eight hundred rifles 
ordered but not paid for by the Egyp- 
tian government. Later, with Gov- 
ernor Andrew, Governor Bucking- 
ham sent agents to scour Europe. 
Like Andrew he was borne up by 
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popular enthusiasm. He too raised 
more than enough men at first, and 
had the same difficulty as to their ac- 
ceptance. Spite of traditions of Blue 
Laws, ministers preached on Sunday 
to women sewing in church for the 
soldiers. After the Baltimore massa- 
cre, Governor Buckingham was the 
first to open up communication with 
Washington. His son-in-law, Gen- 
eral Aikin, found the authorities ex- 
pecting every moment to see rebel 
hordes and rebel guns on the heights 
of Arlington and Georgetown, while 
almost their sole protection was the 
one Massa- 
chusetts regi- 
ment. Before 
General 
Aikin left 
Washington 
the succor of 
which he as- 
sured the 
government 
began to ar- 
rive. 

As Puritan 
leader of a 
Puritan Com- 
monwealth, 
Governor 
Buckingham 
girded up his 
loins for a 
mighty com- 
bat. In June, 
1361, he 
urged = Lin- 
coln to call for four hundred thou- 
sand or five hundred thousand men. 
As to the necessity of this the loyal 
governors were agreed. Though, per- 
haps, inevitable, the fast-and-loose 
policy as to recruitments tried them 
sorely. At one time men were actually 
turned back, then they were called for 
frantically, so that it was hard to keep 
enthusiasm at the right temper. 

In the autumn of 1861 Connecticut 
had nine regiments in or ready for 
service. The quota was 12,000; but 
the governor asked that number lim- 
itations be removed. The Legislature 
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had warmly endorsed him and added 
a second $2,000,000 to that first ap- 
propriated, leaving all disbursements 
in his hands. 

In Connecticut General Butler, who 
was at the head of the department of 
New England and in charge of the 
recruiting, met with no opposition, 
whereas in Massachusetts he had 
encountered Governor Andrew’s dis- 
like. His popularity with Democrats 
was of great service to himin Connect- 
icut. He raised three regiments forthe 
secret New Orleans expedition. The 
Twelfth, or “Charter Oak,” Regiment 
was largely made up of young War 
Democrats. The Thirteenth rendered 
most effective sanitary service in New 
Orleans. The three months’ men re- 
enlisted almost to a man. Out of 
those three regiments came five hun- 
dred officers. Though its term had 
expired, the Connecticut brigade held 
out to the last at Bull Run, then for 
miles protected the panic-stricken re- 
treating host. When limitations as 
to men and money were removed, the 
people of Connecticut rose like their 
Roundhead forefathers. Another regi- 


ment went out within a month after 
Bull Run. 

Connecticut 
Royal. 


The Sixth and Seventh 
landed first at Port 


The Eighth, Tenth and 
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with Burnside to 
the Ninth, Twelfth 
with Butler to New 


Eleventh went 
North Carolina; 
and Thirteenth, 
Orleans. 

Governor Buckingham was greatly 
aided by Colonel Robert Tyler, one of 
the few West Pointers in the state. 
He served without pay, as did Gov- 
ernor Buckingham himself, through- 
out the war, and to him the excellent 
equipment of the Connecticut men 
and the organization of the heavy 
artillery, the governor’s special pride, 
were largely due. 

As dark days came, Governor 
Buckingham pledged the secretary of 
war “that no state, large or small, 
shall send you better troops, or stand 
by you in all your embarrassments 
and perplexities more firmly than this 
Commonwealth.” There was no draft 
in Connecticut. But high bounties 
carried their own mischief. There was 
of course a lack of trained soldiers. 
Governor Buckingham had to com- 
mission civilians. He preferred young 
men. He had been used to dealing 
with subordinates, and he had pre- 
eminently good judgment. The long 
list of generals taken from his com- 
missioned officers confirms his judg- 
ment in this new field. That these 
matters should be left wholly to the 
governors of the states was what Gov- 
ernor Andrew, clashing with General 
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Butler, fought for, winning a battle 
whose results all shared. 

Like all the New England gov- 
ernors, Governor Buckingham often 
went out to the soldiers at the front. 
Once as he was leaving camp, he said: 
“Well, boys, is there anything more 
that I can do for you?” The “boys” 
suggested hurrying up the paymaster, 
long unseen. The governor said he 
would see what he could do. After he 
left, they found that, concluding that 
he could wait better than they, he had 
written his check for the whole 
amount due. 

Connecticut 
went heart and 
soul into the sup- 
port of the San- 
itary and Chris- 
tian Commissions. 
Surgeons were 
sent out  con- 
stantly after bat- 
tles, and the gov- 
ernor was most 
earnest in his ef- 
forts to have sick 
soldiers sent 
home. 

After Antietam 
the loyal govern- 
ors felt more 
strongly than ever 
the inadequacy of 
the forces as yet 
called out. Their 
ardor was im- 
mediately increased by the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. Eighteen of 
them proposed that the contingent 
for 1862 be made 600,000. Governor 
Buckingham was ready to equip 
the Connecticut men at state expense, 
waiting the government’s conven- 
ience _— for repayment. Gov- 
ernor Andrew recommended the 
suspension of all other business till 
enough troops went forward, and 
Governor Buckingham had sent out 
his proclamation before McClellan’s 
army was wholly under shelter. This 
was the era of great war meetings, 
and likewise of steady opposition by 
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the peace party. The national govern- 
ment was then spending $2,000,000 a 
day; and nearly half the able-bodied 
men of Connecticut had gone to the 
war. Had Pennsylvania furnished 
men in like proportion, McClellan 
would have had an army twice as 
large at the beginning of his cam- 
paign; or New York doing likewise 
could have given Sherman five times 
the force which swept through 
Georgia. 

Until after Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg, 1863 was a dark year, and the 
peace party waxed strong. In his 
Thanksgiving 
proclamation, af- 
ter the draft riots 
in New York, 
Governor Buck- 
ingham expressed 
gratitude that 
there had been no 
outbreak in Con- 
necticut. That 
year 20,000 well- 
equipped troops 
went from the 
state. In all, Con- 
necticut, with a 
population of half 
a million, sent 
54,000 men to the 
war. Only Illinois 
and Iowa did 
more in propor- 
tion. 

After eight 
years’ continuous service, a term 
which set at naught all state 
traditions, Governor Buckingham 
declined renomination. He was 
approaching his threescore years and 
ten, and he thought that his work 
ended with the war. But he was of 
enduring stuff, and there was a term 
in the United States Senate before 
him yet. Five governors, Andrew of 
Massachusetts, Yates of Illinois, Mor- 
ton of Indiana, Curtin of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Buckingham of Connect- 
icut, served throughout the war. 
Yates, Morton and Buckingham met 
as United States senators. The two 
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latter, though firm allies in loyal ser- 
vice, had never met before. Governor 
Buckingham rendered efficient  ser- 
vice in the Senate, on matters of cur- 
rency and commerce, as chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and chairman of the spe- 
cial committee which investi- 
gated frauds in the New York 
custom house. Faultless always 
in courtesy and dignity, he grew 
mellower with years. With a 
religion which held to stern 
retribution, he would once have 
dealt harsh measures to the 
South, but he changed in this. 
He could say to an opposing 
senator: “My dear friend, we 
both mean what is right and 
must not condemn each other 
because we differ in our ways of 
attaining it.” He died just be- 
fore the close of his term, leav- 
ing an eminent example of what 
Milton calls ‘‘a square and con- 
stant mind.” 

Of all the men who were 
elected or reélected governors 
in New England at the breaking 
out of the Civil War, Gov- 
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ernor Israel Washburn of Maine 
alone had attained national repu- 
tation. For ten years he had 
been a prominent member of 
Congress, speaking upon all 
questions of the day and vehe- 
mently opposing any concessions 
to slavery. He could claim to be 
at least the godfather of the Re- 
publican party. When towards 
midnight, May 23, 1854, in spite 
of the opposition which he had 
been leading in the lower House, 
the Nebraska Bill was ordered to 
be engrossed, he called a meeting 
next morning of those who had 
been acting with him, in the 
rooms of Eliot and Dickinson, 
representatives from Massachu- 
setts. Those who were present 
at that meeting, believing that 
existing parties no longer an- 
swered the needs of the hour, 
then and there marked out 
new lines, and Mr. Washburn sug- 
gested “Republican” as the name 
of the party thus ushered into being. 
He desired to remain in Congress, but 
yielded to party exigencies. His elec- 
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tion in September by 17,000 majority 
was considered a presage of complete 
Republican triumph later. 

Governor Washburn came _ of 
colonial and Revolutionary stock. 
He was one of seven brothers, widely 
scattered, but all distinguished. Three 
were in Congress at the same time, 
and another followed, E. B. Wash- 
burne (so he spelled the name) of 
Illinois, who was afterward secretary 
of state under Grant and minister to 
France. C. C. Washburn was major- 
general of volunteers and governor of 
Wisconsin. Another brother served 
in the navy; while still another, 
remaining in Maine, became a banker. 

Governor Washburn, when the war 
broke out, felt himself unable to cope 
with the militia laws of Maine. They 
had been a clumsy machine at best, 
and were now completely rusty. He 
called together the Legislature at 
once, and it met just a week after the 


President’s proclamation. 
A statute was passed, au- 
thorizing the taising of 
ten regiments and a loan 
of $1,000,000. The regi- 
ments were to be enlisted 
for two years and to elect 
their own officers. The 
two years’ clause made 
trouble. It was too much 
at first, too little afterward. 
Then came the usual em- 
barrassment. Only six 
regiments were wanted. 
Men were turned back 
and disbanded. The Sec- 
ond Maine was the first to 
get off. It was attacked 
by sickness, but this did 
not prevent its participa- 
tion in a dozen battles. It 
returned in three months, 
but most of the men re- 
enlisted. Meantime, Gen- 
eral Sherman had found 
use for the four rejected 
regiments. After his con- 
ference with Governor 
Washburn they were 
organized and dispatched. 
The Maine men were noted stalwarts, 
many of them hardy backwoodsmen. 
Like most denizens of picturesque re- 
gions, they were peculiarly liable to 
homesickness, and they suffered se- 
verely, particularly on Ship Island and 
Red River, from a hot climate and 
poor management. Their sanitary 
condition was often a distress to the 
governor. The pride of the state was 
its cavalry, especially the First Maine, 
which brought back a flag inscribed 
with the names of thirty-six battles. 
Both cavalry regiments were raised 
under Governor Washburn. 

3efore 1862 was far advanced the 
government discovered that it had 
dire need of men, and Governor 
Washburn found that he had need of 
his old-time activity and eloquence. 
He had fully realized that the forces 
hitherto demanded were inadequate. 
Five three years’ regiments were 
raised that. summer, and there was 
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some drafting in the autumn. AIl- 
though about to retire, Governor 
Washburn went to the celebrated 
gubernatorial meeting at Brown Uni- 
versity in September. In the spring 
he had thought the work f the gov- 
ernors in supplying troops nearly 
over, and so had declined renomina- 
tion. During his two years, about 
50,000 had gone from Maine. Retir- 
ing from the governorship, he then 
became for 
fourteen 
years collect- 
or of Port- 
land, whose 
future as a 
great naval 
station he 
had tried to 
make secure. 
For twenty- 
six consecu- 
tive years he 
was in the 
public ser- 
vice. His 
Fourth of 
July oration 
immediately 
after the war 
was an ad- 
mirable sum- 
ming up of its 
lessons and 
benefits. He 
was a_ born 
orator and a 
man of broad 
cult e. 
Burns was 
his _ favorite 
poet; and, remarrying when past 
sixty, he took a wedding journey 
to Ayrshire. In religion he was a 
Universalist, and at his death perhaps 
the most distinguished layman of that 
church in the country. In 1875 he 
was elected president of Tufts Col- 
lege, but declined to serve. 
Governor Abner Coburn succeeded 
Washburn. He was already an 
elderly man. Fifty years’ success in 
lumber and railroads had made him 
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wealthy, and at his death he left large 
bequests to the Baptist Church. His 
year of office was one of stern en- 
forcement of the draft under the 
United States officials. Even they 
wanted to spare the forest county of 
Aroostook, which had _ well-nigh 
drained itself at the beginning ; but its 
men were of just the sort needed. 
Some preliminary credits for naval 
enlistments eased matters a little; but, 
all in all, the 
war drew off 
nearly  one- 
half of 
Maine’s able- 
bodied men. 
She sent out 
75,000 men, 
and received 
back 50,000. 
Meantime the 
government 
did little for 
her long, ir- 
regular coast 
line, while 
her shipown- 
ers suffered 
heavily from 
privateers. 
Governor 
Samuel Cony, 
elected in the 
autumn of 
1863, served 
through the 
rest of the 
war. He was 
a graduate of 
Brown Uni- 
versity, and a 
successful lawyer. He had been state 
treasurer and also mayor of Augusta. 
He had been an active Democrat, till 
those of his party opposed to the war 
rejected him in 1861. Then the War 
Democrats elected him to the Legis- 
lature. As governor, he applied him- 
self energetically to the work before 
him. In July, 1864, fearing that 
Washington was threatened, he called 
upon all citizens to become recruiting 
officers in order to raise a corps of 
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hundred-day men, whose pay should 
be doubled by state bounty. No 
action was taken, however, the call 
being unnecessary. Up to this time, 
besides the vexed naval enlistments 
and those in the regular army, Maine 
had furnished over 53,000 men, and 
the Northwestern regiments, as she 
justly claimed, were largely made up 
of original Maine men. Contribu- 
tions of this sort, indeed, came, of 
course, from all the New England 
states. 

New Hampshire, in the course 
of the war, was served by four 
hardy yeomen, bone of her bone. 
Not one of them was born to 
wealth or had received a liberal 
education. The — gubernatorial 
terms began in June, and Governor 
Ichabod Goodwin, inaugurated in 
1859, just held over. Like other 
peaceful states, New Hampshire, 
when the war broke out, was a Rip 
Van Winkle as to firearms and 
accoutrements. Governor Good- 
win, however, could meet emergen- 
cies. For many years he had fol- 
lowed the seas, then had become a 
successful business man, railroad 
president, and active politician. He 
did not wait for the Legislature. 
The banks raised $680,000, and in 
time ten regiments were equipped, 
though under greatdifficulties. The 
Legislature endorsed the governor 
fully, and his exertions were cor- 
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dially recognized. Till his death in 
1882, he always presided,on Memorial 
Day,at Portsmouth. Admiral Dewey’s 
wife was Governor Goodwin’s daugh- 
ter. Governor Goodwin’s successor, 
Nathaniel S. Berry, was, like himself, 
born in 1796. He had been a strong 
Free-soiler; the opposition described 
him as “of the class of men who be- 
lieve that ‘John Brown was right.’ ” 
His election they considered a per- 
nicious following of the example of 
Massachusetts in the election of An- 
drew. He and Governor Goodwin 
together forwarded some 17,000 men; 
and he was a signer of the general 
appeal of June, 1862, for the calling 
out of more troops. In 1863 the gov- 
ernment assumed the whole business 
of recruiting in New Hampshire. 
Governor Berry was a patriotic, high- 
minded man, careful and prudent, and 
earned the respect of the state. 

In 1863 Governor Joseph A. Gil- 
more was inaugurated. Equally with- 
out large early educational advan- 
tages, like many otherkeen, successful 
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Americans, he had found his outlet in 
railroads. He had lived longin Boston, 
butfortwenty years before the war had 
been active in New Hampshire busi- 
ness and politics. He had his own 
views as to methods in railroads and 
in war. In August, 1864, he vetoed 
the soldiers’ voting bill, which never- 
theless passed. He desired that the 
soldiers should vote, if they had to 
come home for it, but he regarded the 
bill as unconstitutional. The military 
statute of the same year was equally 
distasteful to him. Relations between 
himself and the Legislature became 
so strained that, upon retiring, he 
gave scarcely an apology for the usual 
valedictory address to the Legislature. 

Frederic Smyth, his successor, was 
known as the energetic, public-spir- 
ited mayor of Manchester. Man- 
chester owes to him the beautiful trees 
which adorn her streets and parks. 
He was in Europe when the war 
broke out, as agent to the Interna- 
tional Exposition in London, where 
he had been made one of the jurors, 
and as a commissioner of the United 
States Agricultural Society. He was 
to pursue his agricultural researches 
on the Continent, but the bad news 
which reached him at Rome induced 
him to return, to offer all his powers 
to the imperilled Union. He was 
active in the Sanitary Fair, and was 
one of the commission sent to 
Gettysburg by Governor Gilmore 
immediately after the battle. This 
cost him a severe illness. Nothing 
daunted, however, he went out again 
after the fighting in the Wilderness, 
and bore off many a New Hampshire 
man who otherwise would have died 
under the broiling sun on those Vir- 
ginia battlefields. His nomination 
was enthusiastic, and he was elected 
by the largest majority which had 
been known in New Hampshire for 
twenty-four years. The war was over 
before he took his seat; but it left him 
plenty of work. Finances were dis- 
ordered, and there were disputes be- 
tween the state and the national gov- 
ernment as to the balance of debit and 
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credit. Governor Smyth went to 
Washington about this and, instead of 
allowing the government $100,000, 
brought back a check for nearly 
$150,000. Reimbursement was also 
made by the government for outlays 
on the Portsmouth navy yard. Mean- 
time, by his effective influence, the 
New Hampshire men were among the 
first mustered out. : 

Governor Smyth was pressed to 
accept a third nomination, but would 
not use his popularity to break 
through the time-honored custom of 
the state. 

Vermont claims to have been the 
first to throw up Union entrench- 
ments in Virginia, the first to assault 
a Confederate fortification, and the 
first to send a full cavalry regiment 
from New England. She was cer- 
tainly first in proclamations calling 
for men, Governor Fairbanks’s proc- 
lamation bearing the same date as 
President Lincoln’s. If the militia 
machinery was rusty in other states, 
here it had dropped to pieces alto- 
gether. The governor, Erastus Fair- 
banks, was one of the members of the 
great Fairbanks house of scale-mak- 
ers. He had fought his way- up 
through hardship and discourage- 
ment. Eight years before he had 
served a term as governor, and had 
defeated his reélection by signing a 
prohibition bill. With increased 
wealth, he had become an active 
Christian philanthropist. 

Upon the outbreak of the war an 
immediate session of the Legislature 
was called, and the work of raising 
three regiments undertaken. A loan 
of $1,000,000 was authorized, and six 
additional regiments, while liberal 
provision was made for extra pay and 
the care of families. In October the 
famous First Vermont Brigade, the 
only state brigade in the army of the 
Potomac, was organized. After Bull 
Run, the Fourth and Fifth Regiments 
were loudly called for, whatever their 
condition, and after that still another 
regiment. This left within thirty 
days, and at the same time cavalry 
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and sharpshooters were being re- 
cruited. 

In October, 1861, Governor Hol- 
brook, who had succeeded Governor 
Fairbanks, announced to the Legis- 
lature that two more regiments were 
needed to fill the quota. These joined 
Butler’s expedition. 

The order of April, 1862, to stop 
recruitments was followed after the 
Shenandoah disasters by the demand 
for another infantry regiment, as 
Washington was threatened. In six 
weeks it was in camp. The circum- 
stances following the Peninsular cam- 
paign necessitated the call of July 4, 
1862, for 300,000 men. The Ninth 
Vermont reaped great glory from be- 
ing the first regiment to pass through 
New York after this call. Governor 
Holbrook notified the secretary of 
war that he could raise another regi- 
ment in fifty days, which would put 
Vermont’s quota far in excess of ex- 
isting demands. He was ordered to 
proceed, and immediately came the 
August call for 300,000 more men— 
these for nine months. “Let no young 
man,” said Governor Holbrook, “ca- 
pable of bearing arms for his country, 
linger at this important period.” All 
suitable men were ordered enrolled 
the next day. Another Vermont bri- 
gade was formed, although the state 
was now pretty well drained. After 
two years Governor Holbrook retired 
from these unwonted military pur- 
suits. He was a farmer, a writer upon 
agricultural topics, and for many 
years president of the Vermont Agri- 
cultural Society. During his admin- 
istration, Vermont was the first to 
obtain United States hospitals for its 
soldiers on its own territory. 

Governor John Gregory Smith 
(1863-65) was liberally educated as a 
lawyer and was a man of family and 
means. He succeeded his father as 
chancellor of Vermont, and he was 
so successful a railroad man that, after 
the war, he became president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. He de- 
voted himself unflinchingly to the 
Union. Both in the field and 
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afterward in disbanding, he was un- 
wearied in his efforts for the honor of 


his state and the welfare of its 
soldiers. 
Governor William Sprague of 


Rhode Island was little over thirty 
when the war broke out. He was 
born wealthy, was strikingly hand- 
some, and before the war had been a 
militia colonel. He offered the Rhode 
Island militia to President Buchanan 
for the defence of Washington, and in 
January, 1861, offered military sup- 
port to the secretary of war, and then 
to General Scott. But the President 
was unalterably opposed to military 
measures, though General Scott was 
troubled enough in view of the cir- 
cumstances of the approaching inau- 
guration. 

Governor Sprague, alone among 
the New England governors, took the 
field. Though forced to decline his 
commission as brigadier-general, he 
had a horse shot under him at Bull 
Run, and later went through the Pen- 
insular campaign. During the battle 
of Williamsburg he rode to York- 
town with reports for McClellan. He 
would gladly have gone to join Burn- 
side in 1862, but instead set himself 
to work at home so diligently that by 
the end of 1863 more than 16,000 
troops had gone forward from Rhode 
Island. Two additional batteries be- 
ing demanded, he proposed four. In 
December, 1862, he made abortive 
attempts to form a colored regiment. 
After Stonewall Jackson’s raid, he 
received a telegram for troops at mid- 
night, and before sunrise his measures 
were on foot. His answer was the 
Ninth Rhode Island. He resigned in 
March, 1863, to take his seat in the 
United States Senate. 

William C. Cozzens earned the 
title of “War Governor” of Rhode 
Island by filling the interregnum till 
June, when James Y. Smith was in- 
augurated. Mr. Cozzens was presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Senate at 
the time of Governor Sprague’s 


retirement, and thus held the guber- 
natorial office through the term. He 
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had been mayor of Newport, as 
Governor Smith, his successor, had 
been mayor of Providence; the latter, 
like the former, had had legislative 
experience. The three governors of 
Rhode Island during the war were all 
active, enterprising business men, and 
all wealthy. 

Governor Smith, an _ extensive 
manufacturer, gave both his services 
and his means unstintedly. Soon 
after his inauguration he obtained 
permission to raise a company, and 
then a regiment, of colored artillery. 
He more than doubled the number of 
troops forwarded by his predecessors. 
Thoroughly roused by the depreda- 
tions of Confederate cruisers, he 
made earnest efforts to protect com- 
merce and thus mitigate evils, felt 
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specially in a maritime state, but im- 
posing hardships upon all. 

As a band of brothers, the War 
Governors of New England stood to- 
gether through the evil time. No 
man called aught that he had—time, 
money, life itseli—his own. As the 
storm gathered fury and many 
quailed, not one of these men fal- 
tered. Whether approving its meas- 
ures or not, each gave his unqualified 
support to the government. Placed 
in untried circumstances, they were 
often obliged, like Lincoln himself, 
to exceed regular authority. So wise- 
ly was this done, that in no case was 
the machinery of state seriously dis- 
located, and their singleness of pur- 
pose always received in the end uni- 
versal recognition. 


BOOKS IN 


NEW ENGLAND. 
By Charles Welsh. 





N the few hours of lei- 
sure snatched from 
an active business 
life in London, dur- 
ing fifteen years, it 
was a pleasant recre- 
ation to collect in- 
formation concerning the history of 
literature for the young. This mate- 
rial was published in the Newbery 
House Magazine during the year 1889. 
The newera in book publishing for the 
young, inaugurated about the middle 
of the eighteenth century by John 
Newbery, “the philanthropic pub- 
lisher of St. Paul’s Churchyard,” as 
Goldsmith has immortalized him in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” was a fruit- 
ful and interesting period; and in my 
biography of the worthy friend of 
the ante-deuterogamist, entitled “A 


300kseller of the Last Century,” con- 
siderable space was devoted to the 
discussion of his labors in that direc- 
tion—labors which have been wor- 
thily continued by his successors for 
over a hundred years. Transplanted 
to Boston,the cradleof American liter- 
ature as well as of its liberty, the spirit 
of inquiry into the old subject has not 
unnaturally led me to a desire to find 
out what part New England has 
played in the work of providing liter- 
ature for the young people of this 
country. New England has certainly, 
in the children’s department of the 
noble Boston public library, set an ex- 
ample of which she may well be 
proud. To the happy children of Bos- 
ton the whole domain of juvenile lit- 
erature is as free as the air they 
breathe; they can enter into it and 
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profit by it without let or hindrance. 
Henceforth no city can claim to be 
equipped with proper civilizing influ- 
ence until it has done likewise. 

And it is the proud distinction of 
New England that well-nigh all that 
is best and most popular in American 
literature for children has been pro- 
duced by her sons and daughters. It 
will be sufficient to cite such names as 
T. B. Aldrich, Louisa Alcott, John S. 
C. Abbott, W. T. Adams (Oliver 
Optic), Jane Andrews, Hezekiah But- 
terworth, Lydia Maria Child, C. C. 
Coffin, James Abbott Goodrich, E. E. 
Hale, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Elijah Kellogg, H. W. 
Longfellow, Kirk Munroe, Laura E. 
(Howe) Richards, Horace E. Scudder, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Eliza Orne White, Mary E. 
Wilkins and Charles Dudley Warner, 
to say nothing of a host of others. 

But we must turn for a little while 
from the contemplation of the light 
and freedom which American youth 
now enjoy to the darkness and intel- 
lectual bondage of colonial and Revo- 
lutionary days, if we would follow the 
steps by which they have been 
brought into their present heritage. 

No period in the literary his- 
tory of this country is so barren 
and dreary as the one hundred 
and sixty years which followed the 
landing of the Pilgrims; and inas- 
much as it was not until more than a 
hundred years after that epoch that 
any special attempt was made in Eng- 
land to provide literature of any kind 
for children, the early settlers could 
have brought with them no knowl- 
edge of anything of the kind. Books 
in England were still a costly luxury ; 
children were being taught to read by 
means of hornbooks and primers of 
a rudimentary type; a few books con- 
taining rules of good manners and 
guides of behavior were extant; and 
John Locke, writing as lately as 1691, 
knew of nothing “out of the ordinary 
road of the Psalter, the New Testa- 
ment and the Bible” in the way of 
reading for the young folk. He rec- 
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ommended that “/Zsop’s Fables” or 
“Reynard the Fox” with pictures 
should be put into the child’s hand 
when he begins to read; but although 
these books were among the first 
productions of Caxton’s printing press 
two hundred years earlier, it was long 
before Locke’s suggestion was carried 
into effect. 

The men who “turned to the new 
world to redress the balance of the 
old,” who crossed the sea in quest of 
civil and religious liberty, came not to 
write, but to do. The fear of God and 
the conduct of the colony were their 
chief concern; and this is reflected in 
such books as were published during 
colonial days. “They took up the 
pen only in the intervals of grasping 
the Bible, the sword or the plough- 
share.” It is not strange, therefore, 
that in the catalogue of books pub- 
lished before the Revolution, printed 
in the memoirs of Isaiah Thomas, 
there are not twenty titles which indi- 
cate that they were intended for chil- 
dren ; nor that every one of the books, 
except the primers and the school- 
books, is full of piety of a ghoulish 
sort, or of the teachings of that stern 
school of theology to whichthose men 
belonged who lived in the idea that 
they had been “ransomed by the sweat 
of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no 
earthly sacrifice,” for whom “the sun 
had been darkened and the rocks rent, 
the dead had risen, and all nature had 
shuddered at the sufferings of an ex- 
piring God.” To such men doubtless 
we owe books like “Godly Children 
Their Parents’ Joy,” “Young People 
Warned: the Voice of God in the Late 
Terrible Throat Distemper,” “A Dy- 
ing Father’s Legacy to an Only 
Child,” “Young Man’s Guide through 
the Wilderness of this World,” and 
Cotton Mather’s “Token for the 
Children of New England: examples 
of children in whom the fear of God 
was remarkably budding before they 
died, added as a supplement to Jane- 
way’s Token for Children.” This last 


was printed in Boston in 1700, from 
the English book, which enjoyed high 
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favor and was often reprinted. It pro- 
fesses to be “an exact account of the 
conversion, holy and exemplary lives 
and joyful deaths of several children.” 
In it babies of two and three are de- 
picted as “admirably affected by the 
things of God,” “savingly understand- 
ing the mysteries of the Redemp- 
tion”; as “dear lovers of faithful min- 
isters.”” They constantly endeavored 
to induce their friends “to get Christ 
into their souls”; their sayings “were 
wise and weighty and might well be- 
come some ancient Christians”; and 
one “had such extraordinary melt- 
ings that his eyes were red and sore 
with weeping for his sins.”* 

A once famous English book, re- 
printed in Boston in 1702,was Thomas 
White’s “Little Book for Little Chil- 
dren.” The first page contains mate- 
rial probably reprinted from a horn- 
book, which is followed by the famous 
“A was an archer who shot at a 
frog,” the sole feature of the book 
which has endured; its miserable 
theological teachings have been 
utterly forgotten. Mr. White tells us 
“how precious it is to hear a child 
praying as soon as, nay sooner than, 
it can speak plain”; and he gives 
many discouraging examples of the 
good who die young. One child of 
eight wept inconsolably because he 
thought he had lied. His mother 
asked if he felt cold, and he said, 
“Yes,” but afterwards doubted if he 
really was cold; and one sin which 
weighed very heavily upon his mind 
was that he had whetted his knife on 
the Lord’s day. Hideous accounts of 
the tortures endured by martyrs fur- 
ther embellished this precious volume. 

Even at this period the wisdom of 
placing such books in the hands of the 
young appears to have been brought 


* Cotton Mather also wrote: ‘‘ Good Lessons for Children 
in Verse.”’ Other books of the kind were, “A Looking 
Glasse for Children,”’ ‘‘The Life of Elizabeth Butcher in 
the Early Piety series ;’’ “ — he Life of Mary Paddock, who 
died at the age of nine;” “ Divine Songs in Easy Lan- 
guage;” and ‘* Praise out of the Mouth of Babes;” ‘‘A Par- 
ticular Account of Some Extraordinary Pious Motions and 
Devout Exercises observed of late in many Children in Si- 
beria.” Also accounts of pious motions of children in 
Silesia and of Jewish children in Berlin; ‘* Small book in 
easy verse, very suitable for children, entitled The Prod- 
iga Daughter or the Disobedient Lady Reclaimed, 
adorned with curious cuts, Price Sixpence.” 
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into doubt, and to have excited some 
controversy; for several pamphlets 
were published inquiring into the 
question of how early piety affected 
the after life of children, and one of 
them was several times reprinted. 
Happily most of us have made up our 
minds about all this long ago, al- 
though the spirit of these old writers 
infused many of the books for 
children until well along into the 
present century, and it still lingers 
in those which lie dust covered and 


undisturbed on the shelves. of 
many an average Sunday-school 
library. 


“There have been very many inter- 
esting children,” says the Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, “who have shown 
a wonderful indifference to the things 
of earth and an extraordinary de- 
velopment of the spiritual nature. 
There is a perfect literature of their 
biographies, all alike in their essen- 
tials: the same ‘disinclination to the 
usual amusements of childhood,’ the 
same remarkable sensibility, the same 
docility, the same conscientiousness, 
in short, an almost uniform character, 
marked by beautiful traits, which we 
look at with a painful admiration. It 
will be found that most of these chil- 
dren are the subjects of some consti- 
tutional unfitness for living, the most 
frequent of which I need not mention. 
They are like the beautiful, blushing, 
half-grown fruit that falls before its 
time because its core is gnawed out. 
They have their meaning,—they do 
not live in vain; but they are wind- 
falls. I am convinced that many 
healthy children are injured morally 
by being forced to read too much 
about these little meek sufferers and 
their spiritual exercises. . . . Now, 
when you put into such a hot-blooded, 
hard-fisted, | round-cheeked little 
rogue’s hand a sad-looking volume or 
pamphlet, with the portrait of a thin, 
white-faced child, whose life is really 
as much a training for death as the 
last month of a condemned criminal’s 
existence, what does he find in com- 
mon between his own overflowing and 
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exulting sense of vitality and the ex- 
periences of the doomed offspring of 
invalid parents? The time comes 
when we have learned to understand 
the music of sorrow, the beauty of re- 
signed suffering, the holy light that 
plays over the pillow of those who die 
before their time, in humble hope and 
trust. But it is not until he has 
worked his way through the period of 
honest, hearty animal existence, which 
every robust child should make the 
most of, not until he has learned the 
use of his various faculties, which is 
his first duty, that a boy of courage 
and animal vigor is in a proper state 
to read these tearful records of prema- 
ture decay. I have no doubt that dis- 
gust is implanted in the minds of 
many healthy children by early sur- 
feits of pathological piety. I do verily 
believe that He who took children in 
His arms and blessed them loved the 
healthiest and most playful of them 
just as well as those who were richest 
in the tuberculous virtues. I know 
what I am talking about, and there 
are more parents in this country who 
will be willing to listen to what I say 
than there are fools to pick a quarrel 
with me. In the sensibility and the 
sanctity which often accompany pre- 


mature decay I see one of the most - 


beautiful instances of the principle of 
compensation which marks the divine 
benevolence. But to get the spiritual 
hygiene for robust natures out of the 
exceptional regimen of invalids is just 
simply what we professors call ‘bad 
practice’; and I know by experience 
that there are worthy people who not 
only try it on their own children, but 
actually force it on those of their 
neighbors.” 

Besides the books already men- 
tioned in Thomas’s catalogue, there 
were “The Friendly Instructor: a 
Companion for Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen, with a Preface by the 
Rey. Dr. Doddridge” (1746), “Letters 
of Advice from a Father to his Son 
just setting out in the World” 
(1753), “The New Book of Knowl- 
edge” (1764), for which Isaiah 
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Thomas when but a boy of fifteen en- 
graved the cuts himself, Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” which was re- 
printed in Boston in 1767, and Watts’s 
“Divine Songs” in 1771. There were 
also a few spelling and other school 
books. 

All this time, all through the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
mother country was the chief source, 
both by way of exporting books 
to the colonies and furnishing matter 
for reprinting, of our supply of litera- 
ture of every kind, including, of 
course, books for the young. Fully 
three-fourths of every New England 
library consisted of books by English 
men of letters, either published in 
England or reprinted over here; and 
thus there was little or no room for 
the encouragement of native talent. 

“All that our youth knew of theol- 
ogy, and much of his knowledge of 
reading,” says Mr. MacMaster .in his 
“History of the People of the United 
States,” “was gained with the help of 
“The New England Primer,’ a book 
undoubtedly of English origin, as Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford, in his admirable 
monograph on the subject, makes 
abundantly clear.” “Compiled by 
ministers of the gospel for the chil- 
dren of Puritan parents,” says another 
writer, “it was familiarly known to 
them as ‘the little Bible of New Eng- 
land.’ . . . In the days of Whitefield 
fathers of families laid the Primer on 
the same shelf with the Bible and the 
almanack, and pious mothers assem- 
bled quarterly to refresh their mem- 
ories from its pages. Containing cer- 
tain famous forms of prayer, it was 
daily used by President John Adams 
throughout his long career.” J. T. 
Buckingham, the Boston printer, re- 
lates that when he bought a “New 
England Primer” no speculator who 
makes his thousands with a dash of 
his pen ever felt richer than he did 
then. “There is not,” says Mr. Mac- 
Master, “‘and there never was, a text- 
book so richly deserving a history as 
the Primer. The earliest mention of it 
in print, now known, is to be found in 
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an almanac for the year 1691. The 
public are there informed that a sec- 
ond impression is ‘in press, and will 
suddenly be extant,’ and will contain, 
among much else that is new, the 
verses ‘John Rogers the Martyr’ made 
and left as a legacy to his children. 
When the second impression became 
extant, a rude cut of Rogers lashed 
to the stake and, while the flames 
burned fiercely, discoursing to his 
wife and nine small children, embel- 
lished the verses, as it has done in 
every one of the innumerable editions 
since struck off. The tone of the 
Primer is deeply religious. Two- 
thirds of the four-and-twenty pictures 
placed before the couplets and triplets 
in rhyme, from 


‘In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,’ 


to 


‘Zaccheus, he 
Did climb a tree 
Our Lord to see,’. 


represent biblical incidents. Twelve 
words of ‘six syHables’ are given in 
the spelling lesson; five of them are 
abomination, edification, humiliation, 
mortification, purification. More than 
half the book is made up of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed, some of 
Watts’s hymns, and the whole of that 
great Catechism which one hundred 
and twenty divines spent five years in 
preparing. There, too, are Mr. 
Rogers’s verses, and John Cotton’s 
‘Spiritual Milk for American Babes’; 
exhortations not to cheat at play, not 
to lie, not to use ill words, not to call 
ill names, not to be adunce,and to love 
school. The Primer ends with the fa- 
mous dialogue between Christ, Youth 
and the Devil.” 

One of the germs of the book is to 
be found in one of the earliest books 
printed for children in this country, 
entitled “The Protestant Teacher for 
Children,” issued in Boston in 1685 
by Samuel Green, in which were the 
verses made by Mr. John Rogers. 
“The Famous Dialogue” is probably 
by Benjamin Keach, who was tried in 
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1666 for writing “The Child’s Instruc- 
tor: or a New English Primer,” which 
contained a catechism with leanings 
towards Anabaptist teaching; and its 
source is possibly to be found in his 
book entitled “War with the Devil: or 
the Young Man’s Conflict with the 
Powers of Darkness, in a Dialogue, 
Discovering the Corruption and Van- 
ity of Youth, the Horrible Nature of 
Sin, and Deplorable Condition of 
Fallen Man.” This became very pop- 
ular in England as a chapbook, and 
with its quaint woodcuts and strong 
Calvinism, suited the prevailing taste 
of that period. 

A great number of primers, of 
which the “New England” was the 
forerunner, were published all over 
the country during the first hundred 
years after the appearance of that 
work. Among them may be men- 
tioned “A Primer for the Colony of 
Connecticut, or an Introduction to the 
true Reading of English,” to which is 
added “Milk for Babes” (i. ¢., the Rev. 
John Cotton’s catechism for children), 
which was published by Timothy 
Green; but this does not appear to 
have caused any great number of New 
Englanders to swerve from their 
allegiance to their own famous little 
book. From primers to schoolbooks 
generally the step is a natural one; but 
only the very briefest glance can be 
permitted at the early schoolbooks in 
New England; to write their history 
and trace their development would re- 
quire a volume. A third edition of 
“The Child’s New Spelling Book” 
was published in 1744. “The Youth’s 
Instructor in the English Tongue” 
was published in 1757. We find Dill- 
worth’s “Spelling Book,” a reprint of 
an English book, in a catalogue ten 
years later; and two years after that, 
Henry’s “Universal Spelling Book.” 
Then came Noah Webster’s “Gram- 
matical Institute,” and later his “New 
England Spelling Book.” Meanwhile 
Mavor’s spelling book and others of 
English origin were not unknown 
here.. The famous “Reading Made 
Easy,” or “Readamadeasy,” as it was 
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known by the common folk in Eng- 
land, belied its name for many years 
in this country also, and many a copy 
was doubtless often stained by the 
tears of New England boys and girls. 
In 1790 the following books were or- 
dered by the Boston school com- 
mittee to be used in reading schools: 
the Bible, Webster’s Spelling Book, 
“Young Ladies’ Accidence,”’ Web- 
ster’s “American Selection of Lessons 
in Reading and Speaking,” “The Chil- 
dren’s Friend” (doubtless a translation 
from Berquin’s “L’ami des Enfans’”’), 
Morse’s Geography abridged, and the 
newspapers occasionally. This last 
item shows how much more advanced 
New England educators were than 
the British; for it was not until about 
1860 that the newspaper was used in 
the national schools, as they were then 
called, in England, and then not with- 
out protests from many against the in- 
novation. George Lunt, in his “Old 
New England Traits,” tells us that in 
1810 they had for schoolbooks Mur- 
ray’s English Reader and Guthrie’s 
Grammar of Geography, “a ponder- 
ous volume of English manufacture.” 
What had become of the books by 
Jeremiah Morse, “the father of Amer- 
ican geography,” as he has been 
called, W. C. Woodbridge and others? 

By this time, however, the stream 
had become very much broader than 
these meagre lists would indicate; and 
the extent to which it had swollen and 
has since been swelling, until the land 
is literally deluged with schoolbooks, 
can only be faintly and fearfully hinted 
at. 

“Those were the days,” says Mr. 
MacMaster in his life of Benjamin 
Franklin, writing of the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, “of com- 
pulsory education and compulsory 
thrift, the days when it was the duty 
of the selectmen to see that every 
Boston boy could read and write the 
English tongue, had some knowledge 
of the capital laws, knew by heart 
some orthodox catechism, and was 
brought up to do some honest work. 
... We gather from the autobiog- 
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raphy of Franklin that the collection 
of books that lay upon the shelves 
was, with a few exceptions, such as no 
boy of our time thinks of reading; 
such as cannot be found even in the 
libraries of students, uncovered with 
dust; such as are rarely seen in the 
catalogues of book auctions, and 
never come into the hands of book- 
Linders to be reclothed. There were 
Mather’s ‘Essay to Do Good,’ and 
Defoe’s ‘Essay on Projects,’ Plu- 
tarch’s ‘Lives,’ the only readable book 
in the collection, and a pile of 
thumbed and dog-eared pamphlets on 
polemical theology, such as any true 
son of the dissenting church might 
read. . . . The first catalogue of the 
Harvard Library was printed in 1723; 
yet there is not in it the title of any of 
the works of Addison, of any of the 
poems of Pope, of any of the writings 
of Bolingbroke or Dryden, Steele, 
Prior or Young. The earliest copy of 
Shakespeare brought to America was 
of the edition of 1709; no copy was 
ever advertised for saletill 1722. Even 
such books as Hasvard did own, it 
was seriously urged, should, after the 
manner of the Bodleian Library, be 


chained to the desk. ... When 
Franklin began to read, a printing 
press was a ‘raree show.’ ... Be- 


tween the first of January, 1706, and 
the first of January, 1718, all the pub- 
lications known to have been printed 
in America number at least five hun- 
dred and fifty. Of these, but eighty- 
four are not on religious topics, and of 
the eighty-four, forty-nine are alma- 
nacs. “The Origin of the Whalebone 
Petticoat,’ ‘The Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam in America,’ John Williams’s 
‘Redeemed Captive Returning to 
Zion,’ an Indian story,* which for a 
time was more sought after than 
Mather’s ‘Treacle Fetched Out of a 
Viper,’ Mary Rowlandson’s ‘Captivity 
among the Indians,’ and ‘Entertaining 
Passages Relating to Philip’s War’ 
were the only approaches made in all 


* This story was retold “ for the instruction of the young”’ 
in 1834, in so dull and prosy a manner as to make John 
Williams’s relation of it, overloaded as it is with religious 
reflections and exhértations, light reading by comparison. 
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these years to what would now be 
called light literature.” 

Among the four hundred and sixty- 
six books of a religious tone, by far 
the best was “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
printed at Boston in 1681 and re- 
printed in 1706. 

In certain parts of southern Ger- 
many an old and curious custom still 
prevails of a public burning of the 
almanacs of the year just closed, the 
moment the stroke of twelve has 
sounded on the last night of the old 
year. The ceremony is accompanied 
with much cheering, letting off of fire- 
crackers and pistols, and general cries 
of “Prosit neujahr.” The New Eng- 
landers of old times had no such an- 
nual holocaust; but the almanacs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies have disappeared almost as 
completely as if they had followed 
this ancient German fashion.* Some- 
times, however, they were preserved. 
J. T. Buckingham, the printer, tells in 
his Recollections, when a boy, that he 
was indebted for much useful instruc- 
tion to a regular pile of almanacs cov- 
ering nearly or quite fifty years, some 
of them being dated as far back as 
1720; these he read often and with 
never-lessening interest, enjoying the 
many fragments of history, scraps of 
poetry, anecdotes, epigrams, etc., 
with which they abounded. 

The making of almanacs was the 
earliest enterprise of the colonial 
printer; and as they constituted so 
large a part of colonial literature there 
is little doubt that the almanac fur- 
nished reading for many other such 
young folk as Buckingham, as well as 
for their elders, for whom it was a 
daily vade mecum; for with the excep- 
tion of the Bible and perhapsthe “New 
England Primer,” it was in many fam- 
ilies the sole reading matter for the 
entire twelve months. And, indeed, 
they might have found much worse 
reading matter than that which “Poor 
Richard” gave them. His pithy and 
pregnant maxims and aphorisms 


*See article on “Early New England Almanacs,” in the 
New EnGianp Macazing for January, 1899. 
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stick like burrs on the memory, and 
there is little doubt that they have 
helped in the formation of the pru- 
dent, thrifty and careful character of 
many a New Englander who has left 
behind him in the shape of houses, 
lands and other of this world’s gear 
substantial evidence of the effects of 
the wise and “canny” teachings of 
Benjamin Franklin. As lately as be- 
tween forty and fifty years ago, “Poor 
Richard’s” sayings were printed in 
England in the form of a tract, for dis- 
tribution, and as a broadside for hang- 
ing on cottage walls. One of these 
was among the earliest things I can 
remember reading. I met extracts 
from it later in our school reading 
books; and to this day there abides 
with me the memory of Franklin’s 
rechauffé of the “wisdom of many ages 
and nations’ made to dwell in the 
brain by reason of the rugged com- 
mon sense and witty manner in 
which he gave expression to it anew. 

Long before the end of the last cen- 
tury this country had been ficoded 
first with importations, and then with 
reprints, of the little books to which 
we now give the name of chap- 
books, on account of their having 
been sold in England by the wander- 
ing chapmen or peddlers; and they 
continued to be reprinted here until 
the present century was well on its 
way. The word chapman comes from 
the same root as the German kauf- 
man, Flemish koopman; it formerly 
meant both buyer and seller, but later 
became restricted to the latter mean- 
ing. Cheapside and Eastcheap, which 
together once constituted the central 
mart of London, enshrine their his- 
tory in the names they have borne for 
centuries. 

The chapman used to sell all kinds 
of trinkets, small haberdashery, sta- 
tionery and books, which he carried 
in a pack or “maund” hanging from 
his neck before him. The books he 
carried covered a wide range of sub- 
ject: A B C books, the old nursery 
rhymes, fairy tales and wonder 
stories, fables, primers, riddle books, 
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song books and hymn books, lives of 
heroes, historical abridgments, trav- 
els, religious histories, abstracts of 
popular stories and local traditions. 
To a great extent they illustrated the 
manners and morals of the time; 
many of the earlier ones were often as 
coarse and as rude in thought and ex- 
pression as they were in mechanical 
execution ; others were quite unfit for 
children’s reading, from many of our 
modern points of view, as, for exam- 
ple, “The Afflicted Parents: or the 
Undutiful Child Punished,” a grew- 
some and horrible tale; or“A Story of 
a Young Gentleman who sold Him- 
self to the Devil.” There were also 
a great number of little books bear- 
ing on witchcraft and fortune-telling, 
which may not have been without 
effect upon certain barbarous pro- 
ceedings in our early history. 

These books varied in size: a large 
number were in a small octavo (of the 
size known as foolscap 8vo), about 
54x44; but those especially intended 
for children were more diminutive, 
generally measuring from 2$x3}$ to 
3x5 inches; they contained four or 
multiples of four pages, up to 24 or 
32 pages, were printed in the rudest 
manner on paper of the coarsest char- 
acter, sometimes put into a wrapper 
of a kind of wall paper, and decorated 
with woodcuts which as often as not 
had no reference to the text, or a very 
remote one indeed. In some of the 
New England reprints this latter 
feature was often most striking, the 
art of woodcutting being little prac- 
tised and engravers being scarce, as 
may be inferred from the fact of 
Thomas, the printer, learning to cut 
his own blocks. The same woodcuts 
were made to do duty over and over 
again, with some grotesque results. 
Mr. MacMaster, referring in a chapter 
already quoted to a reprint of an Eng- 
lish book, and dealing with a group of 
these publications, says: 

“No child had then ever seen such 
specimens of the wood engraver’s and 
the printer’s and the binder’s arts as 
now, at the approach of every Christ- 
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mas, issue from hundreds of presses. 
The covers of such chapbooks were 
bits of wood, and the backs coarse 
leather. On the covers was sometimes 
a common blue paper, and sometimes 
a hideous wall paper, adorned with 
horses and dogs, roosters and eagles, 
standing in marvellous attitudes on 
gilt or copper scrolls. The letterpress 
of none was specially illustrated, but 
the same cut was used again and 
again to express the most opposite 
ideas. A woman with a dog holding 
her train is now Vanity, and now Miss 
Allworthy going abroad to buy books 
for her brother and sister. A huge 
vessel with three masts is now a yacht, 
and now the ship in which Robinson 
Crusoe sailed from Hull. The virtu- 
ous woman that is a crown to her hus- 
band and naughty Miss Kitty Bland 
are one and the same. Master 
Friendly listening to the minister at 
church now heads a catechism and 
now figures as Tommy Careless in the 
‘Adventures of a Week.” A man and 
woman feeding beggars become, in 
time, transformed into a servant in- 
troducing two misers to his mistress. 
But no creature played so many parts 
as a bird which, after being named 
an eagle, a cuckoo, and a kite, is 
called finally Noah’s dove.” 

But these chapbooks received their 
deathblow about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They lingered 
on in England for the next fifty years 
or more, and somewhat longer in 
New England, as we have already 
seen. They had a long career, for 
catalogues of them exist dated as far 
back as 1598. They served their pur- 
pose and have disappeared, and are 
now become so rare as to be classed 
among the most treasured prizes of 
the book collector. The largest and 
most representative collection in the 
world is that in the library of Har- 
vard University, made by Professor 
F. J. Child; but its value to the stu- 
dent is much impaired by the lack of 
a classified catalogue. It contains few 
specimens of American reprints or of 
chapbooks of American origin; and 


























the collection in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester consists entirely of reprints 
of English chapbooks. The few that 
I have been able to find of American 
origin belong chiefly to the first quar- 
ter of the present century. They were 
generally of the goody-goody type. 
“The Bad Boy Reformed,” published 
by Babcock, at the Sidney Press, New 
Haven, in 1820, may be taken as an 
example. 

During the two hundred years 
which closed with the eighteenth cen- 
tury there had appeared four world- 
famous books, which, though they 
were not intended for them, English- 
speaking children almost at once ap- 
propriated and made peculiarly their 
own; while another book written 
specially for children lay unheeded 
and unnoticed even in the land of its 
origin for years. Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ published in 1688 for 
grown-up saints, was seized upon and 
read with avidity by little sinners. 
“Robinson Crusoe” came out in 1714, 
and fell upon immortality in the same 
way; and “Gulliver’s Travels,” in 
1726, was speedily annexed by the 
little folk, who were ignorant of its 
satirical purposes, but revelled in the 
direct simplicity of its narrative. Then 
came “Munchausen,” in 1785, in- 
tended to ridicule the extravagance of 
the travellers’ tales of the times; but 
knowing nothing and caring as much 
about this, the little ones fastened on 
it also for. similar reasons. 

The fairy tales long current 
throughout Europe and especially in 
France, which Charles Perrault, or 
perhaps his son, or perhaps both, first 
wrote out and published in French 
under the title of “Contes de ma mére 
Oye” (Tales of Mother Goose) 
in 1697, began to become pop- 
ular in England only in the period 
when “Gulliver” and “Robinson 
Crusoe” appeared, when the dying 
down of Puritan fervor and the re- 
kindling of interest in child-life in the 
eighteenth century had lit that fire in 
England which burns as brightly to- 
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day, both there and in this country, as 
that other fire which Master Ridley 
was cheered by his _ fellow-martyr, 
Latimer, into believing would “not 
be easily put out.” 

As the Puritan influence in Eng- 
land grew fainter, these books came 
into greater favor, and New England 
came lingering somewhat slowly be- 
hind at first in itsappreciation of them. 
Before 1794, however, J. T. Bucking- 
ham tells us that he owned “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Goody Two Shoes,” “Tom 
Thumb” and half a dozen other 
books of a similar character ; although 
in 1786 the library of a farmer in Con- 
necticut consisted of the Bible, Dodd- 
ridge’s “Rise and Progress of Reli- 
gion,” Watts’s psalms and hymns and 
lyric poems, which he says “much 
puzzled and exercised the youthful 
mind.” In 1794 Buckingham had 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” “The History of 
the Pirates,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” “Tristram 
Shandy,” “Tom Jones,” “The Letters 
of Junius” and the eighth volume of 
“The Spectator.” By 1810 the range 
had grown wider, for George Lunt 
tells us in his book already quoted 
that, though original American pro- 
ductions were few, the importation 
from abroad not large, and the de- 
mand for reprints a good deal limited, 
their library consisted of “The Scot- 
tish Chiefs,” “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
Miss Edgeworth’s books, “Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan,” the novels of Charlotte 
Smith, the memoirs of Baron Trenck; 
the young folks “perused stealthily” 
“Peregrine Pickle,” and in poetry 
Henry Kirke White and Montgomery 
were favorites. 

The world owes much to Oliver 
Goldsmith, that “gentle master,” who 
“left scarcely any kind of writing un- 
touched, and touched nothing that he 
did not adorn”; but the world will 
probably never know just how much 
it owes to him for what he and John 
Newbery did together for children’s 
literature. During the period of Gold- 
smith’s closest intimacy with his pub- 
lisher, and while living under his roof, 
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Newbery was busiest with his books 
for the young; and Goldsmith’s 
quaint and genial humor can be 
traced in many a title-page, dedication 
and preface, and also in many an in- 
genious announcement of the numer- 
ous little books, the publication of 
which marked the beginning of a new 
and brighter day for children’s liter- 
ature, the first step in the onward 
movement which has led to such won- 
derful modern developments. 

As we shall see, the work of New- 
bery and Goldsmith filled well-nigh 
as large a space in the literature of 
New England as in that of the mother 
country. With the keen business 
acumen which characterized our sec- 
ond greatest New England printer, he 
at once seized upon every product of 
the Newbery Press and openly and 
frankly reprinted every one as fast as 
it appeared in England. By this 
means he kept his numerous estab- 
lishments in different parts of the 
colony busy, while some of them at 
least would otherwise have been idle, 
during his voluntary suspension of 
“The Spy.” The books were de- 
scribed as the Massachusetts editions. 
This may have been done to distin- 
guish them from the original English 
editions, or to distinguish them from 
among other reprints which might 
have been made. Thomas transcribed 
bodily the quaint and original an- 
nouncements made by Newbery in the 
London newspapers, and used them 
to herald his reprints. He has often 
been commended for the ingenuity 
displayed in these advertisements ; but 
in this the praise has been given to 
the plagiarist and not to the origi- 
nator. 

Nor was Thomas alone in this good 
work. T. C. Cushing of Salem, Pat- 
ten, and Babcock of Hartford, Thomas 
Fleet, Cox and Barry, Fowle and 
Draper, John Boyle, Folsom, John 
Mein and Mein and Fleeming of 
Boston (a copy of whose reprint of 
Newbery’s famous little “Thumb” 
Bible is in the Boston public library) 
and many others contributed by their 
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reprints to make Newbery’s little 
books popular in New England. 

A very careful scrutiny of the books 
of account kept by John Newbery and 
Benjamin Collins of Salisbury, with 
whom Newbery was associated in 
many of his enterprises fails to re- 
veal a single record of money placed 
to the credit of any of the publications 
by way of payment for “advance 
sheets” or in “courtesy recognition” 
of authors’ rights. It is only fair to 
assume, therefore, that these early 
New England reprinters “prenatent 
leur bien ow ils le trouvaient,” as so 
many others have since done, and that 
they had not that fine sense of moral 
obligation which has always so hon- 
orably distinguished our nineteenth 
century Boston publishersin pre-inter- 
national copyright days. 

A very few lines must suffice for a 
glance at the career of John Newbery. 
He was born in 1713, the son of a 
small farmer in Berkshire. He re- 
ceived but a very limited education in 
his youth, which he improved by his 
own efforts in after life. In 1730 he 
went to Reading, where he was em- 
ployed by John Carman, a printer; 
and when the latter died, he made 
Newbery one of his executors. Not 
long after, Newbery married his for- 
mer master’s widow. In 1744 he went 
to London, and opened a shop. Later 
he removed to Saint Paul’s Church- 
yard and gave his house the sign of 
“The Bible and Sun,” according to 
the fashion in those days before house 
numbering came into vogue. He was 
no sooner settled here than he began 
to publish books of all kinds. Chris- 
topher Smart and Dr. Johnson were 
among the earliest contributors to his 
rapidly growing catalogue. Through 
Johnson he became acquainted with 
Goldsmith and all the famous people 
of his time. Goldsmith soon became 
his editorial factotum,—translating, 
compiling, editing, composing title- 
pages, and writing introductions in- 
numerable. Newbery’s activity was 
unlimited; he joined to his booksell- 
ing the vending of patent medicines, 
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a business with little risks and large 
profits, and with these profits he em- 
barked upon all sorts of literary ven- 
tures, founding newspapers, starting 
magazines and publishing books in 
every department of literature. All 
this brought him into contact with 
the artists and men of letters of his 
time, and all agreed with Goldsmith 
in calling him “the honestest man in 
creation.” In the midst of all his 
enterprises and in the zenith of his 
fame and prosperity, he was over- 
taken by death in 1767,—in spite of 
his numerous medicines, which were 
puffed as cures for all the ills to which 
flesh is heir. 

During the most active years of his 
active life, Newbery published over 
two hundred books for children. Not 
only in mechanical execution were 
they far superior to anything else that 
had been offered to this constituency, 
but in a great many of them there was 
a distinct originality of style.. They 
were written in an engaging and 
humorous spirit, and Washington 
Irving and many others agree that, if 
there is anything in similarity of 
style, these elements are due to the in- 
forming genius of Goldsmith. We 
must content ourselves with quoting a 
few of these, selecting some of them 
which were made as familiar to New 
England folk as they were in the 
country of their origin. 

One of the earliest was announced 
thus in 1744:“AccordingtoActof Par- 
liament (neatly bound and gilt) a little 
pretty pocket book intended for the 
instruction and amusement of little 
Master Tommy and pretty Miss Polly 
with an agreeable letter from Jack the 
Giant Killer, the use of which will 
infallibly make Tommy a good boy 
and Polly a good girl. Price of this 
book alone Six Pence or with a Ball 
and Pincushion Eight Pence. To the 
whole is prefixed a letter on Education 
addressed to all parents, guardians 
and governesses, etc.: wherein rules 
are laid down for making their chil- 
dren strong, healthy, virtuous, wise 
and happy.” This advertisement was 
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put forth before Newbery became in- 
timately associated with Goldsmith. 
About this time he began the publica- 
tion of “The Circle of the Sciences” ; 
and later on he started “The Lillipu- 
tian Magazine,” of which Goldsmith 
is said to have been both editor and 
chief contributor. 

Here is an announcement made in 
1755: “This day was published Nurse 
Truelove’s new year’s Gift, the book 
of books for children, adorned with 
cuts and designed as a present for 
every little boy who would become a 
great man and ride upon a fine horse: 
and for every little girl who would be- 
come a great woman and ride in a 
lord-mayor’s gilt coach. Printed for 
the author, who has ordered these 
books to be given gratis to all little 
boys and girls at the Bible & Sun in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, they paying 
for the binding, which is only two 
pence each.” Another advertisement 
runs thus: “The Philosophers, Poli- 
ticians, Necromancers and the learned 
in every faculty are desired to observe 
that on the first of January, being 
New Year’s day (oh that we may all 
lead good lives!), Mr. Newbery in- 
tends to publish the following impor- 
tant volumes bound and gilt, and 
hereby invites all his little friends who 
are good to call for them at the Bible 
and Sun in St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
but those who are naughty to have 
none.” Here is another: “Mr. New- 
bery intends to publish the following 
important volumes bound and gilt, 
and hereby invites all his little friends 
who are good or intend to be good to 
call for them at the Bible & Sun in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, but those who are 
naughty to have none: 1. The Re- 
nowned history of Giles Ginger- 
bread, a little boy who lived upon 
learning. 2. The Easter Gift or the 
way to be good: a book -much 
wanted. 3. The Whitsuntide Gift: 
or the way to be happy: a book very 
necessary in all families. 4. The 
Valentine Gift: or how to behave 
with honor, integrity and human- 
ity: very useful with a Trading Nation. 
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We are also desired to give notice 
that there is in the press and will 
speedily be published either by sub- 
scription or otherwise as the public 
shall please to determine: The His- 
tory of Little Goody Two Shoes, 
otherwise Mrs. Margery Two Shoes: 
with the means by which she acquired 
learning and wisdom, and in conse- 
quence thereof her estate: set forth at 
large for the benefit of those 


Who from a State of Rags and Care 
And having shoes but half a pair 
Their fortune and their fame should fix 
And gallop in a Coach and Six.” 


Of this same “Goody Two Shoes” 
a facsimile reprint of the first edition 
was published in 1882, with an intro- 
duction in which was discussed the 
reasons for assigning the authorship 
to Oliver Goldsmith. Later knowl- 
edge and reflection confirm the 
conviction that it could have been by 
no other hand, though Newbery may 
have helped in planning it. 

But we have not space for a tenth 
of these quaint advertisements and at- 
tractive and original titles; and in 
taking leave of them it is scarcely too 
much to say that nine-tenths of the 
titles in any advertisement of chil- 
dren’s books, by Thomas, Cushing, or 
any other New England printers of 
the last half of the eighteenth century, 
will be found in the catalogue printed 
at the end of the life of John New- 
bery—sometimes with words. or 
phrases changed to suit the plainer 
republican taste of this country, or 
better to suit the comprehension of the 
young people born on American soil. 
The text of the little books was, as 
may readily be supposed, frequently 
edited, with the same object in view. 
Some information on this subject is 
given in detail in Mr. Whitmore’s 
book, to which fuller reference is 
made later on; and a striking example 
of the translated advertisement may 
be found in one of the little volumes 
of “The Olden Time Series,” edited 
by Henry M. Brooks, in which is 
printed an announcement from the 
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Salem Mercury, in 1789, of a list of 
books published by T. Cushing. 
Every one of the titles in the adver- 
tisements is in the catalogue of New- 
bery’s publications. A whole article 
might be devoted to a description of 
the contents of these little books, 
which would be “vastly entertaining.” 
The most inveterate logrollers of to- 
day or of any period never employed 
“the puff direct, the puff preliminary, 
the puff collusive and the puff oblique 
or puff by implication” so skilfully, 
nor be it said so unblushingly, as did 
Newbery. His advertisements were 
masterpieces of one branch of the 
art, and the manner in which he intro- 
duced allusions to his medicines and 
to other books in the little volume 
which he published is _ barefaced 
enough to include every other. 

The contents of many of the books, 
in spite of theadvertisements declaring 
them always to be highly moral in 
tone, were sometimes more free and 
outspoken than we should tolerate 
nowadays; and the style was _fre- 
quently dull, heavy, didactic, prosy and 
stilted, partaking of the character of the 
“age of prose and reason,” in which 
they were produced. There was stillto 
be found in some of them a perverse, 
barbarous and trivial element; and 
sometimes what we now should call 
immoral, cruel and foolish ideas per- 
vaded them. But, on the whole, they 
struck an entirely new note, opened 
out a fresh field, and prepared the way 
for the better things which have 
followed :—those charming and uplift- 
ing products of the imagination which, 
as President Eliot says, teach that the 
supreme attainment of any individual 
is vigor and loveliness of character, 
and implant and encourage industry, 
perseverance and veracity in word and 
act. Newbery’s books, however, gen- 
erally tended to encourage whatso- 
ever things were pure and lovely and 
of good report according to the lights 
of the days in which they were 
written. While many of them have 
long since been deservedly forgotten 
and some have absolutely disappeared 
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from the face of the earth, others have 
lived on until the present day, and the 
old-time nursery rhymes and jingles, 
wonder tales and fairy stories, some 
of which were first printed in ac- 
cessible form in Newbery’s little vol- 
umes, are among the most precious of 
our nursery classics of to-day. 

One of Newbery’s little books, en- 
titled “Mother Goose’s Melody,” for 
which he evidently adopted the 
“Mother Goose” from the title givento 
the collection of Perrault’s fairy tales, 
which had by this time begun to be 
popular in England through a trans- 
lation published some thirty years be- 
fore, calls for a few words here, be- 
cause around it has grown up a legend 
ascribing the authorship to a Boston 
lady, Elizabeth Goose, the mother-in- 
law of Thomas Fleet, the Boston 
printer. This myth is entirely dis- 
pelled, first by the fact that most of 
the well-known rhymes and jingles in 
the collection are now known to have 
originated long before this estimable 
lady came upon this earthly scene, 
and next by the connection which has 
been clearly established in his bookon 
“The Original Mother Goose Melo- 
dies,” by Mr. W.H. Whitmore, the city 
registrar of Boston, between the Bos- 
ton printed “Mother Goose” and the 
Newbery editions which preceded it. 

Towards the end of the last century 
books for children enter upon a new 
and very distinct phase, and a few 
books were published, fragments of 
which are favorites to-day. But not 
yet had the time come for the produc- 
tion of books for children by Amer- 
ican authors and with distinctly 
American characteristics. Our New 
England children were still “nourish- 
ing a youth sublime” almost exclu- 
sively on English food. Of “Eyes 
and no Eyes,” which belongs to this 
school and this period, Dr. Holmes 
says he has never seen anything of the 
kind half so good. “I advise you,” he 
said, “if you are a child anywhere 
under forty-five and do not yet wear 
glasses, to send for ‘Evenings at 
Home’ and read that story. For my- 
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self, I am always grateful to the writer 
of it for calling my attention to com- 
mon things.” Of “The Evenings at 
Home?” school, and of-about the same 
period, were Edgeworth’s “Parents’ 
Assistant,” Day’s “Sandford and 
Merton,” Mrs. Trimmer’s “History 
of the Robins,” Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s “Mrs. Leicester’s School,” 
Jane and Ann Taylor’s “Hymns for 
Infant Minds,” Taylor’s tales and 
compilations, Roscoe’s “Butterfly’s 
Ball” series, and a host of others too 
numerous to mention, all of which 
were reprinted in New England in the 
early years of this century by Munro 
and Francis, and Brown, Taggart and 
Chase, of Boston, Farnsworth and 
Churchill of Windsor, Vermont, S. 
Babcock of New Haven and many 
more. At length, however, the im- 
patience felt by New England boys 
and girls of forever reading books in 
which so much of the local color was 
entirely strange to them, began to 
lead our own writers to turn their 
attention to this hitherto neglected 
branch of literature and to set them- 
selves to write books which should 
not be like those of which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes writes, ‘where 
James was called Jem, not Jim, as we 
heard it; where naughty schoolboys 
got through a gap in the hedge to 
steal Farmer Giles’s red-streaks, in- 
stead of shinning over the fence to 
hook old Daddy Jones’s baldwins; 
where Hodge used to go to the ale- 
house for his mug of beer, while we 
used to see old Joe steering for the 
grocery to get his glass of rum ; where 
there were larks and nightingales in- 
stead of yellowbirds and bobolinks; 
where the robin was a little domestic 
bird that fed at table instead of a great 
fidgety, jerky whooping thrush.”* 
Possibly one of the strongest early 
incentives to the home production of 
* This sentiment found expression in connection with 
other departments of literature; as early as 1789 we find in 
a novel entitled ‘‘The Power of Sympathy” (Isaiah 
Thomas and Company, Boston), a complaint that so many 
books “are not always applicable to the situation of an 
American lady. The general observations of some Eng- 
lish books are the most useful things in them; the princi- 


pal parts being chiefly filled with local descriptions which 
a young woman here is frequently at a loss to understand.” 
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books specially written for children 
was the desire to supply them with 
suitable Sunday reading; and the 
literary annals of New England are 
studded with the names of authors 
who were preéminently successful in 
this department, as the circulation of 
some of their books testifies. Many 
of these, however, which for reasons 
we shall presently see had _ the 
largest circulation in the earlier part 
of the present century, are demodés 
and forgotten. Without attempting 
a complete list of those who have suc- 
cessfully labored in this field, we may 
mention the names of Dr. Harvey 
Newcomb of Thetford, Massachu- 
setts; Rev. Dr. Baker and Rev. W. M. 
Thayer of Franklin, Massachusetts ; 
Rev. Z. A. Mudge of Ovington, 
Massachusetts, among men, and the 
following women: Mrs. G. Oakes 
Smith of Cumberland, Maine; Maria 
J. B. Brown and her sister, Sara H. 
Brown, of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; Madeline Leslie of Andover, 
Massachusetts ; Mrs. Sarah T. Martyn 
of Hopkinson, New Hampshire; Mrs. 
Catherine M. Trowbridge of South 
Mansfield, Connecticut; Mrs. Caro- 
line G. Davis of Northwood, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Annie M. Mitchell 
of Sandwich, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Mary M. Clark of Fairford, Maine; 
Mrs. Harriet V. Cheney and Miss 
Tuthill (Aunt Friendly) of New 
Haven. Doubtless many other fa- 
mous names of authors and their 
books will occur to our readers, that 
might be put into this list, but these 
are mentioned as giving some idea of 
the number of New England men and 
women who made the writing of Sun- 
day-school books a leading feature of 
their literary work. 

The history of Sunday-school books 
has been a curious one, reflecting 
in a striking manner the tenden- 
cies of the present age. At first they 
contained very distinct sectarian 
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teaching, and each denomination or 
group of denominations had its own 
set of authors, who introduced such 
dogma into their books as was in ac- 
cordance with its views and would in- 
sure their acceptance. Later on dis- 
tinct sectarian teaching was gradually 
dropped; and those books had the 
best sale which were colorless in that 
respect, while inculcating only the 
broad religious principles on which all 
sects alike were agreed. Very keen, 
indeed, was the scrutiny to which the 
publishers submitted the books they 
put forth for this market, lest any bit 
of dogmatic teaching should creep in 
unawares. Whether this change was 
brought about by the publishers, who 
found that sectarian teaching re- 
stricted sales, or whether it was by 
influence from the outside, from the 
consumers of this class of book—by 
which is meant those who bought 
them for distribution—it is difficult to 
say; probably both causes operated. 
Then at a later period those books 
were most in favor which had the 
least direct religious teaching in them 
and which illustrated by example 
rules of conduct and of morals to be 
approved and followed. But Sunday- 
school books professedly put forward 
as such are no longer to-day in de- 
mand as formerly. Books specially 
intended as Sunday-school rewards, 
presents and prizes, which down to 
ten or fifteen years ago were written 
in such large numbers and manu- 
factured and sold in such enormous 
quantities, are being superseded by 
what is called secular literature. Tons 
of the former class of books were 
shipped from England during the first 
three-quarters and well on into the 
fourth quarter of this century ; and our 
home production during that period 
was enormous. But the old-fashioned 
Sunday-school book has vanished, 


never to return unless to be examined 
as a curiosity. 
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OLD SOUTHERN COUNTY. 


By Calvin Dill Wilson. 


HERE are some parts of our 
t country in which the people are 

strikingly indifferent to change, 
loving their own manners and hold- 
ing to their own ideas with fervid 
faith that no better ones have been 
discovered. They have excellent cus- 
toms, and revere them; they have 
noble ideals, and believe in them; and 
in such charming localities the inhab- 
itants are not much troubled about 
progress, but are satisfied with the 
good already gained. The South is 
notable among the divisions in which 
many of the people are not eager for 
transformation ; but even in the South 
some communities are in a happier 
frame of mind and heart than others, 
and the satisfaction with their own 
ideals is more intense. As represent- 
ing this feeling in a high degree, 
there are, strange to say, portions 
near the line between North and 
South in which it is probably stronger 
than in more southern regions; and 
some counties of Maryland have this 
sentiment to the full. 

There is a pleasant region of Mary- 
land that borders on Pennsylvania, in 
which much of this spirit exists; and 
of this we have in mind one county 
that provides an excellent example. 
It is an old county, long ago settled 
by the ancestors of its present resi- 
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dents, who have inherited their ideas 
and customs, and who stanchly and 
proudly maintain them. The people 
are mainly of English descent, and 
their way of life preserves to this day 
much of the England of two hundred 
years ago. It is true that there are 
many individuals there who are quite 
in touch with the broad modern ways 
of thinking and who are at home in 
the larger world; yet a prominent 
citizen of the locality did not char- 
acterize himself alone when he de- 
clared that he never reads any book 
later than “The Spectator.” If one 
looks over some of their libraries, he 
finds that a large proportion of the 
reading matter consists of the stand- 
ard English books of one or two cen- 
turies ago. 

This region is like a calm harbor 
after a storm; quiet, comfort and 
peace reign, rather than the battle 
and the struggle. Let us look, there- 
fore, at the ways and manners of this 
people, turning aside from the rush 
and whirl of great cities. A ramble 
through this old Maryland county of 
Harford will bring us into contact 
with many interesting traditions, 
scenes and histories. It was formerly 
included in Baltimore County, and 
when set apart by itself was named 
for Henry Harford, a son of Fred- 
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THE SUSQUEHANNA AND HAVRE DE GRACE, 


erick Lord Baltimore, who succeeded 
his father in the proprietorship of 
Maryland. The county is bounded on 
the east by the Susquehanna River 
and the Chesapeake Bay; on the 
north by the state of Pennsylvania; 
on the west by Baltimore County, and 
on the south by the bay and arms 
thereof. It contains, proportionately 
to its population, as many proud peo- 
ple, as much family pride, as many 
old customs and traditions, as any 
part of the country. It has the repu- 
tation in Maryland of being one of 
the most aristocratic parts of the 
state. History also touches it several 
times. 

The county seat, Bel Air, is a long, 
comfortable town of about two thou- 
sand people, quiet, conservative and 
refined, with some excellent and 
aggressive business men, some able 
lawyers and many cultivated men and 
women, but in the main not a very 
pushing place. It contains a goodly 
number of handsome residences, 
many of them on its outskirts, and 
has some inhabitants who are prouder 
than Lucifer. In the day of Luther 
Martin, Reverdy Johnson and other 
famous Maryland lawyers of the old 
time, this village was the scene of 
some exciting escapades when court 
was in session and these great men 
had occasion to appear at the county 
seat of Harford. It was here that 
Thaddeus Stevens was admitted to 
the bar, after having failed in his ex- 
aminations across the line in Penn- 
sylvania ; his qualifications as a lawyer 
are said to have been tested in Bel Air 
only by a question as to his ability to 
make punch, which was satisfactorily 
answered by an invitation to the proof 
of the pudding in the evening. When 
his examiners had assembled at the 
time and place appointed, Stevens 
gave such demonstration of his 
punch-making powers that he was 
admitted to practice by a unanimous 
vote; after which he carried his cer- 
tificate back across the line, and put 
out his sign. 

The spot on which the present 
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courthouse stands, formerly occupied 
by an old building for the same pur- 
pose, was the scene of Edwin Booth’s 
first appearance as an actor, his 
home and birthplace being but three 
miles distant. While yet a lad, he, 
with Sleeper Clarke, afterward his 
brother-in-law, conceived a plan of 
giving a dramatic recital in the court- 
house. In order to notify the public 
of their arrangements, they drove to 
Baltimore, thirty miles away, to have 
bills printed; and on their return, the 
posting of these advertisements was 
intrusted to an old negro slave of the 
family. On the day of the entertain- 
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Among these is an excellent picture 
of Edwin Booth, presented by him- 
self, on request. Here also are the 
faces of William Paca, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Cap- 
tain John Webster, Judge Archer, 
Commodore John Rodgers, Colonel 
Edwin Webster, Hugh Jewett, Dr. 
David Harlan, and other worthies. 
For this admirable and appropriate 
gallery the people are indebted to 
Lawyer Edwin Allen, who solicited 
the portraits and hung them in this 
public place. Thus Harford may be 
seen to have a well-developed appre- 
ciation of its own sons, and cannot be 
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ment, as they passed up the road they 
saw to their consternation that all the 
notices were upside down, the negro 
not having been able to read. The 
exhibition, however, was a great suc- 
cess ; the house wascrowded,and there 
Edwin Booth, who was to delight and 
thrill multitudes in the future, first 
tried his noble voice in public, and 
that was the first audience that ever 
looked upon those splendid eyes and 
that radiant face. 

In the present courtroom in Bel 
Air there now hang about twenty 
portraits of men who first saw the 
light in Harford and who afterward 
gained a state or national reputation. 


accused of the common failing of 
omitting to honor the prophet in his 
own country. 

Three miles eastward from Bel 
Air, on the main road, is the large 
farm which was the former home of 
the Booths. Junius Brutus Booth 
was so attached to this place that he 
made it his principal residence, and it 
was the birthplace of nearly all of his 
children. Here the celebrated Edwin 
and the notorious John Wilkes were 
born. The entrance from the road- 
way, that was used by the family, was 
twenty yards to the east of the pres- 
ent one, and of it there now remain 
but fragments of the gate posts and 
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a depression showing 
where the old lane was. 
The house in which Edwin 
Booth was born has been 
removed, and now stands 
about half a mile down the 
road, where it has been 
covered with boards, so 
that its identity is hidden; 
yet the framework is the 
same as that in which the 
great tragedian came into 
the world. The present 
house on the old Booth 
farm was built by Junius 
Brutus Booth after the 
his children, and was their home 
for many years. It is a fine, large 
frame structure, with small dia- 
mond-shaped panes of glass in the 
windows. In front of this once stood 
a large cherry tree, which branched 
widely about ten feet up the trunk; 
and in this crotch Edwin was accus- 
tomed when a boy to take his seat 
and recite Shakespeare. The trunk 
of this tree, with several feet of the 
crotch attached, now lies in the lane, 
while the stump remains in its orig- 
inal position. After the assassination 
of Lincoln, guards were stationed all 
through Harford on the lookout for 
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birth of 
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the young Booth, as it was supposed 
that he would naturally take refuge in 
his old home. Edwin Booth never 
visited Harford after the war, and the 
farm was sold; but he always con- 
tinued to take an interest in hi: former 
associates, and whenever he played 
in Baltimore numbers of his old 
neighbors went to hear him, and 
he was accustomed to give such visit- 
ors a reception in the parlors of his 
hotel. 

Three miles eastward from the 
Booth home, on the same road, is the 
old village of Churchville, at about 
the centre of the county, and on the 
watershed which runs northwest and 
southeast. In this village is the old- 
est Presbyterian church in Maryland, 
west of the river. It was originally 
called “The Whitefield Meeting- 
house,” and was formed after reli- 

gious enthusiasm had been 


stirred up by one of 
George Whitefield’s visits 
in its vicinity. He of 
course belonged to an- 


other religious body, but 
his preaching aroused to 
action the people of Pres- 
byterian training in that 
region, and the result was 
the old organization. To 
this village church in the 
old time the people came 
from twenty miles around, 
on foot and on horseback ; 
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and it was well on into this 
century before a carriage appeared 
at the church, or a_ stove was 
introduced. Horseback was the uni- 
versal mode of travelling, and a 
cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen 
used to arrive at the old church regu- 
larly on Sundays. It is related that, 
in the early part of the century, many 
of the male members of this church 
were accustomed to pay a visit to the 
tavern across the way for a dram be- 
fore service and another 
after sermon. In fact the 
presbytery that covered 
that region had its own 
bar at its sessions until 
the year 1813, when the 
ladies at the place of 
meeting substituted tea, 
and the ministers were 
so well pleased with the 


innovation that they 
unanimously dispensed 
with liquors by vote, 
since that time using 


milder beverages. 

Near Churchville there 
lived until his death, two 
years ago, a marked 
character, a man of most noble heart 
and life, a physician, Dr. John M. 
Finney ; and when he died the public 
of that neighborhood erected by vol- 
untary subscription, and dedicated by 
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public ceremonies, a rugged granite 
monument above his grave. He was 
the “Dr. MacLure” of his county. 
He was a man of sturdy phy- 
sique, benevolent, intelligent, smooth- 
shaven face, and a horseback rider to 


the end. He went day and night 
through all kinds of weather, 
wherever he was called, and was 


never known to present a bill except 
under strenuous urging upon the part 
of his debtor. He gave away most of 
the money he received, and was a uni- 
versal benefactor. He belonged to 
the old order, and disliked exceed- 
ingly every appearance of innovation. 
He loved his county and state pas- 
sionately. His apothegms and stories 
have become part of the wisdom of 
the neighborhood. He was a well 
read man, a skilful physician, with the 
instinct of his profession, a genius in 
his way, and one of the most noted 
characters of that part of the world. 
His friends and patients showed their 
appreciation by the erection of his 
monument, and the Baltimore dailies 
commented editorially upon the 
career of this kindly and noble man, 
whose life was spent upon horseback 
on lonely country roads, looking after 
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the sick of all classes towhom he never 
presented bills. Hewas a fine specimen 
of the marked individualities and 
strong characters that growup and de- 
velop in the retired parts of our land. 
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But a few miles to the north of 
Churchville is a house known as the 
“Priests’ House,” at the ford of Deer 


Creek. This was one of the first 
Roman Catholic establishments in 
Maryland, and was 
founded by _ Trappist 
monks. The house is 


now used as a dwelling, 
but the walls are the 
same as when the monks 
lived there. Within a 
stone’s throw is the old 
graveyard, in which sleep 
the ashes of many of this 
order, who settled in the 
then wilderness. The 
Deer Creek, which flows 
at the foot of the hill, 
was once celebrated as a 
haunt of large numbers 
of deer, as the name implies. 
Eastward from Churchville, about 
ten miles, is the town of Havre de 
Grace, a familiar station to travellers 
between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton both on the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore and Ohio lines of railway. 
This town is situated at the mouth of 
the Susquehanna River, which rises 
five hundred miles to the northward, 
and at this point unites with the 
Chesapeake Bay. Havre de Grace 
had the honor of being named by La 
Fayette, for a city in his native land. 
It is a town of four or five thousand 
people that once narrowly escaped 
becoming the capital of the United 
States; in the ballots at the conven- 
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tion called to choose a capital, it came 
within a single vote of securing the 
prize. So near do we sometimes 
come to greatness, yet fall short of it! 
No doubt the convention made a wise 
selection, but so far as natural scenery 
is concerned, Havre de Grace, at the 
head of the Chesapeake, and with its 
surrounding granite hills, would have 
made an admirable site. 

This town has another claim to 
fame from the fact that it was burned 
by the British in 1813. In,the early 
part of that year, Rear Admiral Cock- 
burn began a work of destruction at 
the head of the bay. Early in the 
morning of the third of May, nine- 
teen barges from the enemy’s squad- 
ron appeared before Havre de Grace, 
and began to fire shot, shell and 
rockets. The town then 
consisted of about fifty 
houses, mostly of wood. 
A battery had _ been 
erected by the Ameri- 
cans, in anticipation of 
this attack, on a high 
bank below the town; 
this was composed of one 
nine-pounder and _ two 
six-pounders. There was 
also a small battery at 
what is now called Con- 
cord Point. In return to 
their fire, the little bat- 
teries opened, and were 
answered by grapeshot from the 
vessels. After fifteen minutes’ bom- 
bardment, all the militia but eight or 
ten fled. The enemy effected a land- 
ing, and proceeded to burn and de- 
stroy everything; but one house was 
left uninjured. Cockburn carried off 
to his ships carriages, mirrors and 
other property to which he took a 
fancy. 

Two miles outand down from Havre 
de Grace is the long narrow island of 
Spes Utie, where there is established 
one of the United States fish hatcher- 
ies, from which millions of shad and 
other fish are deposited in the bay or 
sent to various locations throughout 
the country. On the shore at the 
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southern end of Havre de Grace 
stands the old government light- 
house, which was there when the 
British came up the kay. Here, also, 
at the head of the Chesapeake, is the 
most celebrated ducking point in our 
land. Here are the “Flats,” where 
the canvasbacks and redheads feed 
upon the wild celery and take to 
themselves peculiar daintiness. Here, 
in the season, are to be found rich 
men from all over the country, who 
come to their clubs along tne shores, 
or to their yachts, to engar in duck- 
shooting. Millionaires are plentiful 
about Havre de Grace sta- 
tion in the season; and two 
of our later Presidents have 
found recreation at this 
point or a little lower down 
the bay. Many of these 
shores are rented by clubs 
from the cities, with exclu- 
sive shooting rights, and 
there are several very fine 
clubhouses in the vicinity, no- - 
tably the house of the Phila- 
delphia Club on the Bush 
River. But the rich men do 
not have all the sport to 
themselves. The regular 
gunners for market pay a license, 
which gives them the privilege of 
using sink-boxes stationed out in the 
water; and these are the men who 
supply the tables of the affluent with 
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the expensive luxury known as can- 
vasback ducks. During the shoot- 
ing season this part of the bay is a 
scene of great animation, with mov- 
ing boats, exploding powder, flying 
shot and falling ducks. 

The broad, rocky Susquehanna is 
at this point the scene of great hauls 
of shad and herrings in the spring; 
and these products of these waters are 
celebrated as of specially excellent 
flavor. In the times before the Civil 
War, the negroes who were engaged 
in laying and drawing the long seines 
indulged their inclination for singing 
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to the full, and their music attracted 
crowds from all the surrounding 
country. Ladies and gentlemen ar- 
riving on horsekack lined the shores, 
and ate freshly baked shad while they 
listened to the weird music coming 
across the water. Since the war, the 
negroes sing no longer at this work, 
and few of them follow fishing, their 
places being taken by Bohemians and 
other foreigners. These Susque- 
hanna fisheries divide the honors with 
those of the Delaware River in pro- 
viding the finest shad in the world. 
The Susquehanna also affords good 
bass and rock fishing, and its broad 
expanse and precipitous shores add 
poetry to the diversion. 

In the time of the Civil War, Havre 
de Grace saw much of the passing of 
troops, as it is on one of the main 
lines of railway between the North 
and South. Right across the river, at 
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Perryville, there was a camp of Union 
troops during a great part of the war, 
where the soldiers were in possession, 
with large numbers of horses and 
mules. 

Turning from Havre de Grace to 
the westward, along the post road, 
formerly the old stage route, we come 
after the distance of a mile to “Sion 
Hill,” the home of the very distin- 
guished Rodgers family, which gave 
to the nation Commodore John 
Rodgers, Admiral John Rodgers, 


Colonel Robert S. Rodgers and the 
two able naval officers now in active 








service, Commodore Frederick Rodg- 
ers and Lieutenant-Commodore John 
A. Rodgers. These national char- 
acters are so well known as 
to need only mention in 
passing. The home remains 
in the possession of Mrs. 
Colonel R. S. Rodgers. 

On this main road Gen- 
eral Washington travelled 
on his way to his inaugura- 
tion, putting up in a house 
still standing in Havre de 
Grace. As we _ travel 
farther to the westward, we 
come to what was once, in 
the days of the stagecoach, 
a familiar stopping place 
for those en route between 
the North and South,— 
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Bush Tavern. Here 
Washington several times 
had occasion to tarry for 
refreshment, and to this 
place the neighboring folk 
gathered to see La Fayette 
as he passed through with 
his soldiers. The people 
were greatly amused by 
those whom they called 
“jumping Frenchies.” At 
this tavern, Andrew Jack- 
son was once lodging for 
the night, when a man from the neigh- 
borhood who had a grievance against 
Jackson declared that he would kill 
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him. In the morning before break- 
fast he undertook to carry out his 
threat so far as to make his way up- 
stairs and into Jackson’s room. 
That hero was still in bed, but awake, 
and with a pistol beside him on a 
stand. This he reached for and, cock- 
ing it, exclaimed: “Get out of this, or 
by the Eternal I will kill you.” It is 
related that the man was so eager to 
get away that he fell down the whole 
flight of stairs; and Jackson, when he 
had breakfasted and was ready, de- 
parted in peace. 

A little way west of this point 
is the so-called Bush River, which is 
not a river, but an arm of the Chesa- 
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peake Bay. This in common with all 
the shores and arms of the bay had in 
the old times a plentiful supply of 
boats and barges, for the early Mary- 
landers were a water people, who 
used the waters as a highway, not 
only for business, but for social pur- 
poses. Gayly dressed parties of 
ladies and gentlemen were accus- 
tomed to go forth with negro oars- 
men to make their calls and to enjoy 
the hospitality of their friends, just as 
later they went on horseback, and still 
later in carriages. These waters are 
still the scene of numerous fishing 
and crabbing expeditions, in the sea- 
son, the Marylanders never having 
lost their love for a boat. 
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As representing the large estates 
and manors that were in former times 
common in this county and state, a 
good illustration is to be found in a 
grant that bordered upon this part of 
Bush River. It was known as “Web- 
ster’s Forest,” and was given by Lord 
Baltimore to one of his officers, Web- 
ster by name, who had accompanied 
him to America. This grant reached 
from the water northward five or six 
miles, and is now broken up into 
numerous estates, some half dozen 
persons of the name of the original 
grantee owning farms. 
On the northern part of this tract 
is the estate now in possession of the 
family of Captain John Webster, 
who distinguished himself by ser- 
vices in defence of the city of Balti- 
more in the War of 1812. For him 
is claimed a good part of the credit 
of having prevented the British 
from taking and sacking Baltimore, 
as they had done with Washington. 
His gallantry was rewarded by the 
presentation of a sword by the state 
of Maryland and another by the 
city of Baltimore. He continued in 
the service of the government, first 
in the navy and then in the revenue 
service, until his death. His son, 
Captain John Adams Webster, 


served in the navy until his death; 
and a grandson of the old Captain 
Daniel Web- 
acquainted 
they 


is now in the service. 
ster became intimately 


with the Captain while were 
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CAPTAIN JOHN A, WEBSTER, JR. 


both in Washington, and always 
in his letters addressed him as cousin. 
If there was any actual blood rela- 
tionship it probably be- 
longed to a common 
stock in England before 
the migration of the 
ancestors of the two 
families. The Maryland 
Websters may well be of 
the same stock as Daniel, 
if we are to judge by the 
big, deep voices and 
large, strong faces of 
some of the men. It 
is told of Captain John 
Webster that he could 
be heard giving orders 
from his porch at almost 
any point on his farm, 
and that he was a very large and com- 
manding looking man. He and 
Daniel Webster were much together 
in Washington, and the distinguished 
Massachusetts senator paid frequent 
visits to the home of the Captain in 
Harford County. 

A daughter of the Captain tells of 
being held on his knee by the great 
Daniel, when she was a child, at the 
times of his numerous visits to her 
father’s house. Large packages of 
letters from Daniel Webster were 
until recently in possession of mem- 
bers of the family at the ‘Forest’; 
but most of them were burned a short 
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time since by one who considered 
them of too private a nature to fall 
into the hands of strangers. A dia- 
mond brooch given by Daniel Web- 
ster to the Captain’s sister, Miss 
Hannah, is yet among the family 
treasures. For this cousin, who was 
a stately, handsome woman, as her 
brother, the Captain, was an excep- 
tionally distinguished looking man, 
Daniel Webster had always a great 
fondness and admiration. One of the 
younger members of the family found 
this fact a sesame to an interview 
with the great statesman, when he 
once. called upon him in Washington. 
He found the senator engaged with a 
company of officers of high impor- 
tance, and his first request for an 
interview was unsuccessful; but when 
he told the valet to go back and 
say that “Ben Webster 
of Harford County 
wished to see him,” 
Daniel came out quickly 
with both hands extend- 
ed, and his first words 
were, “How is Cousin 
Hannah?” 

This Captain Webster 
was, through his mother, 
related to the Adams 
family, and his place is 
called “Mount Adams,” 
from that fact. In the 
“Forest” there still 
stands an old house that 
was originally built as a 
fort, a place of refuge for the sur- 
rounding white people in case of an 
alarm from Indians. The walls are of 
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stone, and at the foundations are five 
or six feet thick. This has been en- 
larged upon, and is an interesting old 
residence, probably one of the oldest 
in the county. In this house there 
lived, more than a hundred years ago, 
a beautiful woman of national fame, 
by name Elizabeth Martin. She was 
reputed to be one of the handsomest 
ladies in the state, and had no end of 
suitors, but being difficult to please, 
became the subject of the old song 
running thus: 

“High Betty Martin, tiptoe fine. 

Couldn’t get a husband to suit her mind.” 


She succeeded, however, in 
satisfying herself, and became 
successively the wife of two 
men, and the ancestress of 
many of the best people of 
Maryland. Numerous persons 
in that pedigree-loving region 
point to her with pride as in 
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their ancestral line, and her slip- 
pers and other articles of ap- 
parel or ornament are treasured; 


the fireplaces are pointed out at 
which she warmed her lovely feet, and 
her memory is preserved as that of 
one who was quite the goddess of 
beauty of the county. Men and 
women who have done important 
things there are forgotten, but Betty 
Martin is a name to conjure with, and 
the citizens are as gallantly loyal to 
her fame as the people of Paphos 
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were to their Aphrodite, who was 
probably originally a beautiful woman 
born in their town. So a fair lady 
may, in spite of homilies on the eva- 
nescence of good looks, have a more 
enduring renown than men mighty in 
war. At any rate, Betty Martin lives 
in the hearts of many Harford folk, 
and young girls hear of the glory of 
her beauty with quickened pulse, and 
long to find in themselves some in- 
herited trace of the Harford queen 
who has vanished. 

Several natives of Harford have 
gone thence into larger communities 
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and made _ fortunes, 
and then returned to 
enjoy their riches 
among familiar sur- 
roundings. To the 
north of Havre de 
Grace, in the vicinity 
of the village of Dar- 
lington, lived until his 
death, a few months 
ago, Hugh Jewett, 
one of the best-known sons of the 
county. He was at one time president 
of agreat railroad,and was once prom- 
inently mentioned as a candidate for 
the presidency of the nation. He was 
born on the estate where he recently 
lived, but was for many years out in 
the larger world, in which he made 
much money; and when the farm on 
which he had been reared was put up 
for sale, he purchased it, refitted and 
rebuilt handsomely, and spent a great 
part of his time in later life among the 
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scenes of his youth. Mr. Jewett was 
descended from a New England 
physician, who in 1772 left his home 
in Sharon, Connecticut, to journey to 
Maryland and there marry Anne 
Webster, daughter of Isaac Webster, 
one of the largest planters and iron 
manufacturers of that colony. This 
Dr. Jewett was descended from Cap- 
tain Caleb Jewett of Connecticut and 
from Governor William Bradford of 
Plymouth Colony. Not far away 
from the home of Hugh Jewett lives 
another rich man, D. C. Wharton- 
Smith, who went forth from Harford 
to Philadelphia to make his money, 
and returned to spend and enjoy it. 
He has erected near Darlington a 
fine castle-like residence, possibly the 
handsomest in the county. 

In the period of the Revolution 
Harford did not produce any men 
who made much name for themselves, 
with the exception of William Paca, 
who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; but it sent forth to join the 
gallant Maryland line that did such 
splendid service many of its best and 
bravest youths. In the War of 1812, 
as we have already noted, Rodgers 
and Webster did brave fighting 
against the British. In the Civil War 
the younger Rodgers was the most 
distinguished son of the county. 
After him, possibly, Colonel Edwin 
Webster did the best service for the 


Union, part of the time in the field 
and part in Congress. General 
Archer of the Confederate Army, who 
commanded Archer’s brigade at 
Gettysburg, was also a native of Har- 
ford. 

This county contains a great many 
old homes that still bear the colonial 
names, as “My Lady’s Manor,” “The 
Lodge,” and similar titles. Many of 
the houses are picturesque in their 
reminiscences of age and of an 
earlier period. Manners are yet of 
a stately kind, and the family lines are 
as distinct and sharp as ever. Blood 
is everything, and “gentlemen” are 
discriminated from others as of old. 
There is a pathos about the decay of 
the old families that have been accus- 
tomed in the past and for many gener- 
ations to certain luxuries and an 
abundant fashion of living, and who 
now in altered circumstances en- 
deavor to maintain something of the 
dignity of the old order, when little is 
left except social standing. But in 
spite of changed conditions, the great- 
hearted hospitality remains unim- 
paired, and in this respect the South 
yet surpasses the world. The old 
families still reign socially. Many of 
them live as they have lived for gen- 
erations, acknowledging the equality 
of no newcomers and caring little for 
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the prestige of newly acquired riches. 
They prefer the old houses because 
they are old and because there are tra- 
ditions clinging to them. Old family 
pictures hang on the walls; old heir- 
looms are the most prized of treasures, 
and the old family graveyards are 
maintained with pride and care. Some 
of the ex-slaves are very interesting, 
and many of them find homes on the 
places where they were born. The old 
mammies and aunties are affection- 
ately cared for, and buried with tears, 
and their memories treasured. 

Certain social rights belong to the 
county families when they pass to 
Baltimore or to other parts 
of the state. To belong to 
an old family in any part of 
Maryland is a card of intro- 
duction into the innermost 
circles of Baltimore society. 
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delightful than is common in the 
northern parts of our land. Social life 
there is not confined to nor centred in 
the towns and villages ; it is eminently 
a rural civilization. But it suits the 
people, and they love it, and are proud 
of the manners and traditions of their 
ancestors. 

The county idea is the dominant 
one there. They do not live in this 
or that village or town, or district, but 
in “Harford County,” and so speak, 
and many so sign themselves in a 
hotel register. One philosopher there 
says he loves his county first, then the 
state of Maryland, and if there is any- 
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In northern states the local prestige of 
one’s family will not necessarily give 
any recognition in the cities of one’s 
state. But just as in England the 
great country families are recog- 
nized when they go up to London, 
so the English idea continues in 
Maryland. 

Many of the farms are in most per- 
fect condition. These people are fond 
of agriculture, and proud of it; and 
with the social, hospitable manners 
common among them, they make the 
country life vastly more attractive and 


thing left he gives that to the rest of 
the country and to mankind. 
Harford contains flint mines, whose 
products are hauled to the railroads 
and shipped for the purpose of glazing 
pottery. It has slate quarries and 
syenite quarries and chrome mines 
and produces some fine mica which is 
used for medical purposes. Fish, 
crabs and ducks abound in the waters. 
In the olden time deer were very 
plentiful, and there are stories of their . 
being driven along the valleys past the 
homes, for the ladies to enjoy the 
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sight from the porches of their houses. 
In those days the head of the house 
was accustomed in the hunting season 
to hang in his cellar twenty or thirty 
deer for use during the winter. 





HOME OF JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 


Streams of wagons still pour down 
from all the surrounding country to 
the river, in the shad and herring sea- 
son, for vast loads of these fish to be 
salted and smoked for summer use. 
The brooks formerly abounded in 
trout, but the use of fertilizers and the 
cutting away of the bushes from their 
banks have destroyed the spawn until 
there are few of these fish now to be 
found. 

Among the sports of the people 
fox hunting yet holds its own; while 
quail, rail and duck hunting are al- 
most universal. Fine breeds of dogs 
for all these purposes are generally 
kept; pointers, setters and hounds 
abound, while along the waters splen- 
did specimens of the breed known as 
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the “Chesapeake dog” are to be 
found. Good breeds of horses, cattle, 
sheep and chickens are common. The 
people take pride in their stock and 
believe in good “stirps,” whether of 
men or of beasts. 

The general modern spirit of good 
roads has invaded Harford, and the 
roads that are said to have been al- 
most fathomless in bad weather 
twenty years ago have been much im- 
proved. One of their well-to-do citi- 
zens, who died a short time ago, left 
$75,000 toward this public benefit, to 
be duplicated by a like amount Ly the 
people, to be spent on certain specified 
main highways. 

The old-time life of the people was 
of a very jovial kind. Drinking was 
almost universal, 
and indeed there is 
a tradition of a 
Planters’ Birthday 
Club that made a 
practice of cele- 
brating the  birth- 
day of each mem- 
ber, and that grew 
so large that it 
broke up by _ its 
own weight, as its 
members found 
that they were oc- 
cupied chiefly in 
celebrating each 
other’s birthdays. But a more 
temperate spirit is now general; 
and while the universal practice 
used to be to invite the visitor 
to the sideboard, there are but few 
now who continue to do this. 

But a little way from the southwest- 
ern corner of Harford, over in Balti- 
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more County, there once stood at the 
head of the Gunpowder a town, by 
name Joppa, that was for many years 
the chief port of Maryland. Ships 
from all over the world came into its 
harbor, and it promised to be one of 
the leading towns of our country. But 
Baltimore began to loom up, and for 
many obscure reasons never satisfac- 
torily explained, Joppa lost ground, 
until now there is but a single house 
on its site. Thus Harford has twice 


come within sight of greatness,—al- 
most obtaining the honor of having 
the national capital on its eastern 
border, and almost having the metrop- 
olis of the state and one of the chief 
cities of the country on its western 
border. Both these opportunities 
have passed it by; but it remains a 
pleasant and bountiful land, bordered 
by pleasant waters. Its hills and val- 
leys, its fertile fields and bright 
streams, its generous, whole hearted 
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and hospitable people, its broad river, 
all at the head waters of the great 
Chesapeake, make it a good part of 
the world to visit, and indeed to abide 
within. Here the old and the new 
meet together, but the full tide of the 
modern spirit has not yet transformed 
the inherited customs and ideas, or 
swept away many relics of things 
deemed quaint and unfashionable, ac- 
cording to ourmodernnotions. And it 


may be that, after a while, men tired of 
the strain of our over-ambitious civili- 
zation, will turn aside to such corners 
of the land to learn how to live a more 
simple life, and once again to find 
peace and content away from the 
rush and roar. Peace be to this spot 
and its people! Long may the breezes 
of their bay and river and the fra- 
grance of their hills and valleys bring 
them happiness! 
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By Maud Howe. 


HREE men and a 
young girl were sit- 
ting together before a 
fire, waiting to sing 
out the old and sing 

. in the new year. It 
was only half past ten o’clock. No 
one had spoken for five minutes. 

The eldest of the group, a florid 

man of seven or eight and twenty, 

rose and went to the piano. First 
he played an argumentative fugue 
of Bach’s, then he swept the hear- 

ers away on the measures of a 

waltz of Chopin’s, and last he raised 

a rich tenor voice and sang song after 

song, ending with Beethoven’s ‘“Ade- 

laide.” The three by the fire ap- 
plauded rapturously. 

“He is in great voice to-night,” said 
the girl. Though her features and 
color were more delicate than the 
singer’s, the resemblance between the 
two showed them to be brother and 
sister. 

“He ought to have been a musi- 
cian,” said the youngest man, a youth 
not long past twenty. 

“That shows, Basil, how little you 
understand Ralph. Music is his recre- 
ation ; if he has made a mistake, it is in 
giving up his inventions. Two of his 
patents are in use to-day on every rail- 
road in the country.” 

The speaker was a tall, keen faced 
man of about five and twenty. In 
dress and in manner he was more con- 
ventional than any of the others. 

“Ralph, come help me keep the 
peace. Here are Basil and Philip on 
the verge of a discussion. You all 
promised there should be no disputes 
on the last night of this dear old 
year,” said the girl. 

“We said quarrels, Mildred; you 
will not object to a mild debate? See, 
we have still an hour of the old year 
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left. 
sion?” 

As he spoke Ralph left the piano 
and joined the group by the fire. 

“You.” 

“Well, what about me?” 

“Whether you made a mistake in 
becoming an architect instead of a 
musician or an inventor.” 

‘They think 1 have made a mistake, 
do they? Look about you, friends; 
is this a good room?” 

“It is the best room in the world!” 
cried Basil. “It is the only place in 
this accursed city where the truth is 
spoken or understood.” 

“For pure comfort | have never 
seen a room that could compare with 
it,” Philip admitted. 

“How happy we have all , been 
here!” sighed Mildred. Basil and 
Philip looked first at her and then at 
each other. 

“You think this is my first attempt, 
do you? | tell you I have been an 
architect since the day I built my first 
house of blocks, in my nursery. I was 
keeping my great news till midnight. 
It will keep no longer. My plans for 
the new capitol have been unani- 
mously accepted by the competition 
committee ; not a contrary vote.” 

There was a moment of astonished 
silence. The announcement seemed 
incredible. 

A burst of enthusiasm followed. 
Ralph caught his sister in his arms, 
while Philip and Basil waltzed to- 
gether round the great room, which 
resounded with their joyous ccies and 
laughter. The first intoxication of 
surprise over, the group formed again 
before the noble fireplace where the 
yule log burned merrily. 

“Tt’s even more than it looks at first 
blush,” said Ralph. “My sketches 
include plans for the new mint and 


What subject is under discus- 
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law courts. The whole future of the 
city is in my hands. The capitol is 
the keystone; my scheme for the ave- 
nue and buildings which approach it 
must be carried out, or the whole 
thing will be a failure. One of the 
committee said to me confidentially 
that I might be sure of being em- 
ployed by the city for the next twenty 
years, if I live.” 

“If you live!” cried Basil. “I may 
die; Philip may die; I cannot imagine 
you dead. You are more alive than 
anything else in the world.” 

“Large phrases, Basil. If I live, 
you shall decorate the capitol, which 
will make you famous; Philip shall 
put in his new system for lighting and 
heating, which will make his reputa- 
tion. I have always felt that I 
was in some strange way responsible 
for you two. The committee’s deci- 
sion is the foundation of three for- 
tunes instead of one.” 

“Four fortunes!’ corrected Mil- 
dred. 

“My fortune is yours until some 
other, man takes you from me,” said 
Ralph, stroking her thin hand. 

“If Philip’s and Basil’s and my for- 
tunes are bound up in yours, big 
brother, you must take extra care of 
yourself,” murmured Mildred. 

“Yes,” said Philip, laughing; “you 
ought to insure your life for our bene- 
fit, if you feel like dying. 

“T never felt less like dying in my 
life,” said Ralph. “Like Basil, I can- 
not imagine myself dead—What is 
this thing that I call my soul?” Ralph 
continued after a long pause. “I can 
hardly grasp the idea of pure spirit: a 
soul has substance to me, as it had to 
those old preraphaelite chaps who 
painted it as a little white bubble pass- 
ing from the lips of the dying.” 

“It has color to me,” said Mildred. 
“Mine is white like a snowstorm; 
Philip’s is gray like mist; Ralph’s is 
red like that flame.” 

“And mine?” asked Basil. 

“T cannot tell; I do not see it,” said 
Mildred. 

“If I should die, if the little white 


bubble should pass my lips before our 
great coup is made, I promise you all 
that I will linger long enough about 
this dear old earth to give you each a 
lift with your work. We four have 
been too much to each other to forget 
one another, even in another life. 
What are three or four score years 
out of eternity, after all?” said Ralph. 

“What indeed?” echoed Basil. 
“We often wonder why we forget the 
dead so quickly. Is it not because 
they forget us? If we become so en- 
grossed in life, which is already an old 
story to us, that we give less and less 
time to remembering them, why 
should we expect them, among all the 
splendid surprises that await them, to 
remember us?” 

“Enough of this morbid talk,” said 
Philip. “See! the clock is on the 
stroke of midnight. The song!’ 

“Fill your glasses!” cried Ralph. 
“Now, before the song, an oath, that 
twenty years from this day and hour 
we four will meet in this room and tell 
each other the story of our lives; they 
will be past the meridian then.” 

“T will keep the tryst, brother,” said 
Mildred, always quickest to respond 
to his thought. 

“IT take my oath to meet you here, 
cost what it may,” said Basil. 

“T promise to come if I am alive,” 
said Philip. 

“Hear me swear,—no power, not 
death itself, shall keep me from meet- 
ing you three in this place, twenty 
years from this day and hour,” said 
Ralph. He drained his glass, and 
shivered it upon the hearthstone. 

So the oath was sworn, the cup of 
kindness drunk, and the song sung, 
as the last stroke of twelve died away. 

After the others had gone, Ralph 
Darrow paced up and down the great 
living-room, which he had built. when 
a more timid man would have built a 
modest house. It was a noble room, 
thirty feet high, with windows which 
showed nothing but the sky. One 
corner was partitioned off for Mil- 
dred’s sleeping closet ; in another stood 
Ralph’s drafting table; a third held 
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the dining table, where, if the fare was 
humble, the hospitality was royal ; the 
last angle contained a piano, book- 
shelves and a low divan, where he 
slept. Over the mighty hearthstone 
Ralph had painted the motto of his 
room, “The world forgotten, by the 
world forgot.” Here he had fought 
out his great battle, here he and his 
friends had passed the best hours of 
their lives, since the day, five years be- 
fore, when they first met, by chance, in 
a city where all were strangers. His 
mind was busy with past and future. 
Life stretched behind and before him 
like a pathway. Memory showed him 
his own footprints straight and even 
as an Indian trail leading to that day’s 
triumph ; hope pointed to a future of 
increasing success. His thoughts ran 
back and forth with tremendous 
rapidity. At one moment he reviewed 
the building of his room; in the next 
he was finishing his house on the same 
generous scale,—a suite for Mildred, 
a studio for Basil, a laboratory for 
Philip. He himself would keep to his 
one room; the others should have all 
the space they desired. 

As the night grew cooler his mood 
became graver. The problems yet to 
be solved in his great work were grap- 
pled with, one by one. Two o’clock 
found him still busy making notes. 
The strokes from the bell of a neigh- 
boring steeple warned him that it was 
growing late, and he had an early en- 
gagement the next morning. Sleep 
was as far from him as ever; his body 
ached with weariness, while his brain 
worked with an almost agonizing ac- 
tivity. He must sleep, or the morrow 
would find him unfit for its duties. A 
thought struck him. Mildred’s sleep- 
ing mixture always stood beside her 
bed ; for years she had been a martyr 
to insomnia. “Poor little girl,” he 
said, “I suppose she has to fight this 
uncanny wakefulness every night.” 
He listened at h r door, and heard her 
slow, regular breathing. Gently turn- 
ing the handle, he entered noiselessly, 
found the phial in its ascustomed 
place, and paused a moment to look 
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at Mildred’s face as the firelight from 
the outer room shone upon it. 

“What a marble sleep!” he said to 
himself, and left the room as softly as 
he had entered it. He had often seen 
Mildred pour out her dose, one tea- 
spoonful in a wineglass of water. “If 
it takes a teaspoonful to put that 
little girl to sleep, it will take twice 
as much for me,” was his thought 
as he poured out the drug, measur- 
ing a generous tablespoonful. He 
set the glass on a table by the fire, 
drew his armchair nearer the blaze, 
lighted a cigar, drank off the 
draught, and took up the last poet’s 
latest volume of verse. “If the com- 
bined effects of these three soporifics 
do not put me to sleep,” he said, “I 
will give it up, and go to work.” 

The fire ate out the heart of the 
great yule log, which broke into two 
pieces, the ends falling together with 
a noise that caused Mildred to turn in 
her sleep. The flame in the lamp 
burned pale, flickered, and went out. 
The lofty room was in darkness, save 
for the glow of the embers on the 
hearth; but the man in the armchair 
did not move. The last sparks of fire 
faded into soft gray ashes; the cold 
dawn looked in through the windows. 
the first sunbeam sent its golden lance 
of light across the room,—and still he 
did not move. 

Soon after sunrise Mildred was 
astir. As she was dressing, she sang 
under her breath snatches from the 
new carol she had learnt for Christ- 
mas. Her simple toilet made, she 
came out, duster in hand, ready for 
the first task of the day. 

“Why, Ralph, are you up already?” 
she cried. “I believe you have never 
been in bed at all! Why don’t you 
speak to me, brother?” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder 
and shook him playfully. The book 
he had been holding dropped from his 
nerveless hand ; the half smoked cigar 
slipped through his fingers. The drug 
had done its work too well. Ralph 
had turned the last page of his earthly 
life. 
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Ralph Darrow’s tragic death made 
a deep impression on the community. 
People discovered that Darrow had 
been a man of genius. Designs and 
notes for a new park system, a pub- 
lic library, an art museum and a 
school of design were found among 
his papers. It was resolved to carry 
out his plans for improving the 
city. An avenue was named for him; 
it was proposed to raise a monument 
to hismemory. This Mildred opposed. 
“His work is his best monument,” 
she said. Those who had known him 
agreed with her. His fame increased 
as one by one his noble buildings 
rose from the ground and it was 
seen how well he had discerned the 
needs of the growing city. 

The only plans not carried out were 
those for his own house. The great 
room remained as he left it. In time 
Mildred built a modest addition, and 
here she lived by herself. The years 
brought her a rich harvest of good 
works. She was the friend of all 
young artists and musicians. It 
was gradually recognized that she 
was a power for good in the com- 
munity. Her soft voice and gracious 
manner covered a dauntless courage 
and an iron will; her work was so 
quietly done that others oftenest re- 
ceived the credit for it. Her efforts 
were all for education. “When I am 
old, I will visit the hospitals and the 
home for aged men,” she said; “my 
youth belongs to youth.” 

Her beauty softened and mellowed 
with the passing years; her friends 
thought her lovelier in middle age 
than she had been in youth. A rumor 
that she was about to marry aroused a 
general apprehension ; it was felt that, 
like one of the Roman vestals, she was 
vowed to the service of the city. 

The day of Ralph Darrow’s tryst 
found his sister living where he had 
left her. During the morning and the 
afternoon her friends came and went, 
for she kept open house during the 
holidays. That New Year’s eve she 
dined alone. After dinner she gave a 
strange order to her servant: 


“| am not at home to any of my 
friends to-night. I am expecting two 
strangers, who may be late. Admit 
them without question. When the 
clock has struck twelve, if no one has 
come, you may lock the door.” 

She had gone about all day with 
heightened color. The evening found 
her almost as pale as the white dress 
she wore; though it was of an an- 
tiquated model and had been folded 
away in lavender for a score of years, 
it fitted her slender shape as well as on 
the day when she first put it on. At 
nine o’clock the yule log was lighted, 
and’ Mildred sat down before the fire 
to wait. For whom? She did not 
know. 

A sketch of Ralph by Basil hung 
over the mantel. Her eyes were 
fixed on the spirited face; her 
thoughts went back to the last even- 
ing of her brother’s life, twenty years 
before. The hour she had so eagerly 
anticipated came unheeded; she was 
living in an hour long passed. Ten 
o’clock struck; she did not heed the 
strokes. She did not hear a step on 
the stair; she was unaware of the 
presence of a man who entered the 
room until his voice aroused her. 

“Mildred, have you no word of wel- 
come for me?” 

“Philip!” 

They looked long and silently at 
each other, as if eager to find the face 
each remembered. 

“You are faithful to Ralph’s tryst,” 
said Mildred, her gentle eyes filling 
with tears. 

“You never doubted me?” 

“No. I knew you would come if 
you were alive.” 

“You did not even know whether 
I was alive or dead!” 

“T have heard nothing of you in all 
these years.” 

“Nor I of you, Mildred. They must 
have been good years to you. How 
young you are, not a gray hair! 
Look at me. Should you have known 
me?” 

“T might have passed you in the 
street and not recognized your face. 


























Your voice is the same; I should have 
known that anywhere.” 

“Tell me—there is so much to tell 
—where shall we begin?” 

“Let us wait and see if Basil comes 
before we begin.” 

“Where is Basil? Not finding him 
with you, I feared—I hardly dared 
speak of him.” 

“T have neither seen nor heard of 
Basil since the day you both left me.” 

“Mildred, what are you saying? I 
went away because I was not strong 
enough to bear seeing you and Basil 
happy together. I knew you loved 
each other.” 

“T think you were mistaken,” said 
Mildred, softly. 

Philip, seated in Ralph’s armchair, 
hid his face in his hands and groaned. 

The clock struck eleven. A car- 
riage stopped before the door; and a 
moment later Basil entered the room. 
The others were startled to find 
his eager face and his light figure 
so much as they remembered them, 
save for a deepening of the lines 
across the brow and about the mouth 
and a broadening of the chest. 

“So you are both alive, thank God!” 
he said, taking a hand of each. 
“Philip, you will allow me to kiss my 
old friend’s hand, after so many years 
of absence?” 

Mildred drew back. ‘Basil, it is 
not as you think,” she said. 

He looked wonderingly from one 
to the other. “Do you mean that you 
are not man and wife?” he asked. 

“T am no man’s wife, dear friend; I 
am the old Mildred you remember. 
Come, draw closer to the fire. You 
are shivering with cold.” 

Basil and Philip stared blankly at 
each other. Mildred moved restlessly 
to the piano, and played a_ short 
prelude that had been a favorite with 
Ralph. When she rejoined the two 
men bythe fire,eachsaw, witha jealous 
pang, that there were tears in her eyes. 

“You remember, Basil, that accord- 
ing to the conditions of Ralph’s tryst 
we all agreed to tell the stories of our 
lives? We have waited for you. Mine 
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is a tale that is quickly told; will you 
hear it first?” said Mildred. 

“Surely,” said Philip. He passed 
his hand across his forehead, as if to 
wipe out the lines time had drawn 
there. Basil said nothing ; his consum- 
ing eyes were fixed on Mildred’s face. 

“When you were all gone, Ralph, 
Philip and Basil, and I was left alone, 
there was nothing for me to do but to 
carry out the work you had begun. 
You remember Ralph’s idea for a 
public library, Philip’s scheme for a 
school of design, Basil’s longing for a 
museum of fine arts?” 

“T remember,” said Basil. 
was silent. 

“Those dreams of ours are now 
realities, and I have helped a little to 
make them so. The first seven years 
I worked for Ralph’s library; my 

1ext seven years are built into the 
foundations of Basil’s museum; 
Philip’s school of design, last but not 
least of the three, has been in exist- 
ence for a year past.” 

“You have done great things, Mil- 
dred. My life shows poor beside 
yours,” said Philip. 

As he spoke, he sighed. Basil’s 
eyes had lost their fierce hunger ; they 
were full of tender comprehension 
now. “Who could have believed the 
little sister would do such large 
things?” he said. 

“IT have done no more than the 
gardener whotends the seeds his pred- 
ecessor has planted. The time was 
ripe for these things. I was often dis- 
couraged and tempted to turn aside, 
but something stronger than myself 
compelled me’to go on. Whenever a 
cause seemed lost, some champion 
rose up, as if divinely sent, to turn 
defeat to victory.” 

“Ralph himself could hardly have 
done more,” said Philip. 

“As I drove through the city, I 
thought I passed Ralph’s buildings, 
which we three saw planned in this 
very room; but they looked so misty 
in the moonlight that I fancied my 
imagination had played me a trick,” 
said Basil. 


Philip 
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“The old Basil!” cried Philip. 
“Never quite sure what is fact and 
what is fancy. Tell us your story 
next. What have the years brought 
to you?” 

“T am the least of all,”’ said Basil; 
“let me speak last.” 

Philip threw a handful of pine cones 
upon the fire. The blaze sprang up 
and showed his earnest, alert face, his 
thick iron gray hair. “According to 
the world’s standard, mine has been a 
successful life,” he began. “I went to 
London with Ralph’s legacy, his halt 
completed invention. He and I had 
often talked it-over together; I be- 
lieve I am the only man in the world 
who could have finished it. It was up- 
hill work at first. I held in my hand 
one of the greatest inventions of our 
civilization. I lived in an attic, and 
cooked my bit of meat over a shovel- 
ful of coals when I could afford it: 
when there was no fire, I lived on 
bread and soup from a diet kitchen. 
I was rated as one of the deserving 
poor of London. For two mortal 
years I worked over that model. It 
was a great time, the best in my life, 
now that I look back on it. I shall 
never forget the night the last obsta- 
cle was overcome. It was New Year’s 
eve, the second after Ralph’s death. 
I had eaten a fine charity dinner and 
had fallen asleep over my work. The 
solution came to me in a dream. I[ 
sprang up and ran out into the street 
crying, ‘Eureka, Eureka!’ My 
whole capital was thirty shillings and 
some odd pence. I spent half of it in 
treating the other lodgers on my 
floor. By noon the-next day the 
model was complete and in working 
order; a week later I had found my 
capitalist. The next three years were 
spent in educating the public up to 
the new idea. Suddenly that slow old 
British public woke up to the fact 
that it was neglecting one of the 
great inventions of the age. From 
that moment success was assured. 
A company was formed, of which 
I am now president, and _ to-day, 
as vou both must know, poor 


Ralph’s invention is used in every 
town in the civilized world.” 

“T am glad you gave it his name, 
Philip. I have been on the point of 
writing to thank you for that a hun- 
dred times, but I did not know in 
what part of the world you lived,” 
said Mildred. 

“During my greatest poverty,” 
continued Philip, “I discovered that 
while I was out of my room some one 
was in the habit of surreptitiously 
adding a few coals to my low stock, a 
pinch of tea to my empty canister. | 
set a watch and caught my benefac- 
tress in the act. She was a little 
seamstress, who lived below me. I 
had often seen her on the stairs, and 
perhaps stared at her more than was 
seemly, because she made me think of 
you, Mildred. The day I received my 
first twenty pounds I married her. 
She has been a good wife to me. We 
have four sons and one daughter, who 
looks like her mother, and not unlike 
you. I have given her your name.” 

There was a long pause before Basil 
spoke. “If you have known nothing 
of me, Mildred, you know something 
of my work.” He pointed to a paint- 
ing on the wall. 

“A friend bought that picture in 
Paris some vears ago. Last summer 
he died and left it to me,” said Mil- 
dred. 

“He bought it because the woman 
is like you,” said Basil. 

“So he said.” 

“Year by year I have painted your 
dear face as I have seen it in my 
dreams. Look at the picture, Philip: 
is it not like Mildred?” 

He held a lamp before the painting 
of a mother and child. The pictured 
face, glowing with the light of 
motherhood, had something that the 
living face lacked. 

“Tt looks as Mildred might have 
looked; but it is not Mildred,” said 
Philip. 

Mildred sighed and folded her 
empty arms over her breast. Some- 
thing in the wnconscious gesture 
moved both men. Basil set the lamp 
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down so that its rays no longer fell on 
his Madonna. Philip echoed Mil- 
dred’s sigh. Basil continued: 

“That face, your face, is familiar in 
every capital in Europe. My life has 
been the most uneventful one you can 
imagine. I have never travelled nor 
seen the world, but my pictures have 
gone to the four quarters of the 
globe. Italy received me with her per- 
fect hospitality, and I have stayed on, 
a not ungrateful guest, hardly notic- 
ing the passage of the years, until a 
few months ago I realized that the 
time of Ralph’s tryst was almost 
come. Do you remember, Philip, his 
saying that even if he died he would 
give us each a lift with our work?” 

“It comes back to me, now that 
you speak of it,” said Philip. “Dear 
Ralph,—I believe he would have 
done so if he could.” 

“T believe he has,” said Basil. 

Mildred’s hand stole out from its 
white drapery and touched his brown 
nervous fingers for an instant. “I 
know he has,” she whispered. 

“T do not understand; please ex- 
plain what you mean,” said Philip. 
He spoke a little harshly. 

“Don’t you remember that I always 
felt Ralph’s presence, that it was im- 
possible for him to come near where 
I was without my knowing it, even if 
I neither saw nor heard him?” asked 
Basil. 

“I remember,” said Mildred, “and 
how Philip used to try and cheat you 
by mimicking Ralph’s footsteps.” 

“In moments of doubt and diffi- 
culty I have more than once been 
aware of Ralph’s presence beside me. 
This sensation is followed by a sud- 
den illumination of that which was 
obscure, as if a message had been 
conveyed, by a finer medium than 
words, from his intelligence to 
mine.” 

“A dangerous illusion, Basil, and 
one that is easily explained. Ralph 
was, as we all now recognize, a man 
of consummate genius; he was by far 
the most remarkable man that either 
vou or T have ever known, or are 
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likely to know. We were all influ- 
enced by him, you more, perhaps, 
than either of us. His tragic death 
strengthened the impression he made 
when alive. You have dwelt on what 
he said, half in jest, the last evening 
of his life, and the idea has hypnotized 
you. You have, like many another 
victim of an halltcination, only your- 
self to thank.” 

Philip spoke with some heat. 
Mildred lifted a deprecating hand as 
she said: “Your dog hears and sees 
things which your senses are not fine 
enough to detect. You admit this? 
If a dog has powers which you have 
not, why should it seem so strange to 
you that another man should possess 
a faculty which you lack?” 

“Science forbids!” cried Basil, 
ironically,—‘“science, which is _for- 
ever eating its own words, and accept- 
ing to-day as fact what it rejected 
yesterday as fallacy.” 

Philip was about to reply when 
Mildred touched his arm gently. “We 
must agree to disagree. Let me be 
the peacemaker, as in the old time. 
See, it is nearly twelve o’clock.” 

Philip pressed her hand and kept it 
in his own, holding out his other hand 
to Basil. The yule log blazed merrily 
on the hearth, its flickering light fall- 
ing now upon Ralph’s portrait, now 
upon Basil’s Madonna. As they sat 
silent a strange peace filled the hearts 
of the three friends. Flesh and sense 
sank out of sight. The woman, the 
man who had forgotten her, and the 
man who had remembered her were 
as those who dwell where there is 
neither marriage nor giving in mar- 
riage. The master spirit of Ralph 
Darrow, whether a living presence or 
a living memory, still dominated 
theirs. 

The hour passed, their souls were 
again clothed with flesh. They parted 
with few words. Basil lingered a 
moment, and Philip, as he left the 
room, heard him say: 

“Mildred, let this be our last leave- 
taking! Forgive my blindness; for- 
get these lonely years!” 
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A FORGOTTEN DANGER TO THE NEW ENGLAND 


COLONIES. 


By Frank Strong. 








HIS danger consisted 
in the removals and 
attempted removals 
of New’ England 
people to other 
countries, between 
1635 and 1660. The 

gravity of the danger to new com- 

munities not yet thoroughly rooted 
lay in the fact that these were 
organized movements in the main, 
whose results would be a more or less 
general depopulating of New Eng- 
land. The subject naturally falls un- 
der three heads: The early removals 
of New England people to the West 

Indies; the attempts by Cromwell to 

transport New England people to 

Ireland; and the attempts by Crom- 

well to transport New England peo- 

ple to Jamaica. 

The causes of the early removals 
were both economic and religious, 
although the first was by far the more 
important. The religious element in 
the widely prevalent discontent did 
not in general lead to removals out of 
New England, but to changes of lo- 
cation in New England. The emi- 
gration to the Connecticut Valley 
from the towns about Boston, which 
was the earliest phase of the whole 
movement, illustrates in part this 
truth The economic conditions 
leading to removals were poor soil, 
harsh climate, lack of capital, and the 
falling off-of immigration. The most 
important proximate influence, how- 
ever, was the falling off of immigra- 
tion, which made such products as 
the settlers had to dispose of nearly 
worthless. From 1620 to 1640 the 
influx of settlers into New England 
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was large and constant. This kept 
prices high and conduced to the gen- 
eral prosperity. When the contest 
between Charles I and Parliament 
took on definite form, the immigra- 
tion to New England at once fell off, 
prices declined, and ruin stared the 
colonies in the face. This continued 
for about twenty years, and during 
this time all the most serious at- 
tempts were made to depopulate New 
England. The threatened exodus 
was alarming enough to induce the 
leaders there to attempt to suppress 
it; and the whole disturbance was 
much more profound than is gener- 
ally supposed. The Massachusetts 
leaders especially were very jealous 
of any attempts to show destitution 
in New England, or that the soil was 
poor and conditions were hard. A 
curious example of this is found in 
the case of Pratt’s Apology, written 
in 1635. Pratt was a physician of 
Newtown, or Cambridge, and wrote 
a letter to England saying that there 
was nothing in Massachusetts but 
rocks and sands and salt marshes. 
The Court of Assistants heard of the 
letter and forced Pratt to make a 
written apology to the Court. 

But a much more important man 
than Pratt had engaged in the at- 
tempt to withdraw people from New 
England. Lord Say and Sele was 
making great efforts to get settlers 
to Old Providence Island off the 
Mosquito Coast, which had _ been 
eranted to Pym, St. John, Lord Say 
and others. There was some very 
spirited correspondence between 
John Winthrop, then governor of 
Massachusetts, and his lordship, on 
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the subject of the attempt to break up 
the Massachusetts colony. In reply 
to a sharp letter by Winthrop, Lord 
Say made a caustic rejoinder, in 
which he shows that he considered 
New England merely a temporary 
refuge for the Puritans. This idea was 
more or less common in England,— 
for it was also held by Cromwell. 
Lord Say’s efforts led to consid- 
erable disturbance in New England. 
Winthrop is the authority for the 
fact that, about 1639, many began to 
inquire about. southern points, and 
went so far as to sell their estates in 
order to transport themselves to 
Providence. Both Endicott and 
Winthrop were very much disturbed 
by the threatened movement led by 
John Humphrey, whom Winthrop 
calls a man of special parts. About 
1639 the material condition of Mas- 
sachusetts was so bad that Winthrop 
and others advocated sending an 
agent to England to raise funds, and 
they submitted their plan to Endicott 
at Salem. Endicott strongly op- 
posed it,. especially in view of the 
present movement toward the West 
Indies, because it would confirm 
Lord Say and others in their judg- 
ment that New England could not 
subsist of itself, and because even the 
persons thought of as agents by Win- 
throp had become infected with the 
desire to remove to the West Indies. 
Hubbard says that this movement 
existed as late as 1645-50, that many 
began to inquire about Virginia, the 
Caribbee Islands,and especially Provi- 
dence, which was much sought after. 
In the mean time a church was 
founded at Providence, which begged 
for assistance from New England, 
and many were drawn there by this 
plea. Something of a colony went to 
Barbadoes about 1646 or 1647 
Lucy Downing, sister of Winthrop, 
writing to John Winthrop, Jr., in 
1648, discloses the fact that her two 
sons had already been to Barbadoes 
and intended to return. The general 
spirit of unrest seems to have affected 
Tohn Winthrop, Jr. as well. When 
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George Downing went abroad as re- 
ligious instructor for seamen, there 
was some sort of arrangement be- 
tween the two that Downing should 
look carefully into the different West 
India Islands as places to settle. 
From the correspondence it appears 
that Winthrop fully intended to re- 
move thither. The rush to the In- 
dies did not last long, though it af- 
fected Old as well as New England. 
That the matter was not more sérious 
is due to the firm stand taken by 
Winthrop and other leaders in Mas- 
sachusetts against Lord Say and 
Sele and all who attempted to mis- 
represent the condition of affairs in 
New England. Another thing that 
diverted the flow from the West In- 
dies, although it did not help New 
England, was the fact that the mo- 
mentous struggle in England was ab- 
sorbing attention and those who re- 
moved went back to the mother 
country. This number must have 
been considerable, for the Massachu- 
setts General Court in its petition to 
Parliament after the Navigation Act 
calls attention to the fact that Massa- 
chusetts had sent over men to fight 
for Parliament besides those who 
went voluntarily. Some of these 
Winthrop says (1643) were men of 
chief rank. 

But the execution of the king 
brought a breathing spell and opened 
the way for the plans and ambitions 
of Cromwell. Cromwell was in a 
general way friendly to New Eng- 
land. Yet, so far as the continuity of 
the state already established there was 
concerned, New England had much 
to fear from him. His interest in 
New England was in a great measure 
conditioned by his policies for Eng- 
land, and New England was suspi- 
cious of the Protector and careful to 
hold. itself independent; so that while 
he was proclaimed by Stone in Mary- 
land, he never was proclaimed in New 
England. Cromwell’s attitude toward 
colonies in general did not depart 
from the traditional colonial policy of 
the time: and no act of his official life 
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indicates that his colonial policy, if he 
had lived to carry one out, would have 
been enlightened or liberal. 

From the time he was sent to con- 
quer Ireland, Cromwell never relin- 
quished the idea of transplanting New 
England people to the Old World, or 
to some other place in the New, 
where they would’ minister to his 
ends. If he had succeeded, the state 
then well started would have been 
either annihilated and the develop- 
ment of this part of North America 
greatly delayed, or the whole char- 
acter of the government, the whole 
moral, intellectual and religious as- 
pect of New England, would have 
been changed. Cromwell early had a 
plan of his own for the settlement of 
the Irish question. It included, first, 
the depopulating of Ireland by trans- 
porting men, women and children to 
the Continent, New England, Vir- 
ginia and the West Indies: second, 
the refilling of the island with a 
thrifty, industrious and stable popula- 
tion, which should at the same time 
revive trade and industry and be satis- 
factory in a religious way to the 
Puritanism of the time. The reason 
why Cromwell turned to New Eng- 
land people is plain. They were 
Puritans of approved metal; they had 
been schooled in adversity, and had 
demonstrated their ability to over- 
come great difficulties in the settle- 
ment and development of a country. 
Late in 1649 or early in 1650 he be- 
gan systematic efforts to get New 
England people into Ireland. He 
wrote to New England for settlers 
and especially for missionaries. T6 
whom he addressed himself can only 
be conjectured. There is no trace of 
correspondence at this time between 
Cromwell and any one of Massachu- 
setts except John Cotton, to whom 
Cromwell wrote early in October, in 
answer to a letter of July, 1651. Sam- 
uel Desborough, however, who was 
close to Cromwell, kept in communi- 
cation with Cotton. But Cromwell 
and Cotton were brought into com- 


munication by William Hooke of New 
Haven, with whom Cromwell was fre- 
quently corresponding just at this 
time. Hooke in turn was intimately 
known to Desborough; and New 
Haven was the colony with which 
Cromwell was most closely con- 
nected. Probably, therefore, the mat- 
ter was managed by Hooke and Des- 
borough through Cotton of Boston 
and William Cobbet of Lynn. How- 
ever that may be, six men of Massa- 
chusetts, four of them ministers, made 
answer to Cromwell, December 31. 
1650. They were Peter Bulkeley of 
Concord, Thomas Cobbet and Samuel 
Whiting of Lynn, John Knowles of 
Watertown, Daniel Dennison of Bos- 
ton, and John Tuttle of Ipswich. 
Their answer shows that Cromwell 
had made very definite offers, and to 
others besides the six here repre- 
sented. It shows further that Crom- 
well contemplated a more or less 
organized movement, of which he ex- 
pected these prominent men to be 
the leaders. 

The conditions which these men 
attached to their answer, for Crom- 
well’s consideration, are especially 
significant. They show that they con 
templated as possible a general move- 
ment, with themselves at the head: 
they show formulated plans, a pretty 
thorough canvass of the conditions to 
be met and the class of people to be 
affected. It is fair to assume that men 
of their prominence did not write a 
letter of this kind without discussion 
among themselves and others, with- 
out unanimity of feeling and design 
and a full understanding of what they 
were undertaking. It seems certain 
that the combined efforts of this com- 
pany of men to organize an emigra- 
tion to Ireland covered nearly a year. 
Why did they then suddenly cease 
their efforts, and why did the move- 
ment come to an abrupt termination? 
The main reason lies in the deter- 
mined opposition to all such move- 
ments on the part of the authorities of 
Massachusetts. The anxiety and 
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alarm produced by this crganized 
effort were great enough to bring the 
Massachusetts General Court to an 
unwontedly bold and open stand 
against Cromwell. Near the close of 
October, 1651 (October 21),the Court 
addressed a letter to Lord General 
Cromwell to the end that no private 
information might occasion him to 
prejudice the colony by inviting over 
many of the inhabitants to be trans- 
ported to Ireland. The reasons given 
for this request do not concern us es- 
pecially, except the last, which .dis- 
closes the fact that “the great noise 
and general report of so many invited 
and intending to transport themselves 
to Ireland’”’ had already occasioned 
discouragement to the colony. The 
letter shows considerable intensity of 
feeling, as if the necessity of warding 
off an impending calamity was very 
creat. It seems fair to conclude that 
the disturbance over Ireland was very 
considerable, and that the plans of 
Cromwell through these ministers and 
others brought out the letter of the 
Court in reply. 

The letter of the General Court 
seems to have had the desired effect, 
and there are no further traces of 
attempts by Cromwell on Massachu- 
setts. But although any “general 
movement had been summarily 
checked, there were individual re- 
movals, probably comparatively- nu- 
merous. Two of the six who an- 
swered Cromwell’s letter left New 
England; one of them, John Tuttle, 
settled in Carrickfergus; the other, 
John Knowles, went to England and 
probably to Ireland. 

Cromwell now turned his attention 
towards New Haven, where the gen- 
eral despondency seemed to offer a 
good opportunity. These efforts did 
not cease until October, 1654. Wil- 
liam Hooke, Samuel Desborough and 


William Leete were Cromwell’s 
agents in the matter. Very probably 
the movement began while Des- 


borough was still a resident of Guil- 
ford in 1650. After Desborough left 
for England, he induced Leete to 
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write to Cromwell, some time before 
March, 1653-54, in behalf of New. 
England, entreating him to relieve 
their afflicted and straitened con- 
dition. Cromwell made a favorable 
answer, which was enforced by a let- 
ter from Desborough, March 5, 1654. 
Leete took the matter up and spread 
the Protector’s offer through the 
colony. Some more or less definite 
arrangements were made for removal, 
and the city of Galway was chosen as 
a place for settlement. The form 
which this arrangement took and why 
no general migration resulted cannot 
be ascertained because of the loss of 
the New Haven Records, 1649-53. 
Most of the removals and attempts 
at removal referred to took place be- 
fore Parliament entered upon system- 
atic attempts to settle the Irish ques- 
tion by filling the middle and east of 
Ireland through Protestant immigra- 
tion from Bohemia, the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany and New England. 
After the Act of September, 1653, the 
commissioners for Ireland tried to 
make use of Thomas Harrison to re- 
organize the New England move- 
ment. Thev expected large results, 
because Harrison had lived in Vir- 
ginia and New England and was now 
in Ireland. Although he accom- 
plished nothing, some new movement 
was on foot by 1655; for proposals 
were received in that year for the 
planting of Sligo and thereabouts by 
New England families. Lands on_the 
“mile line” and Oyster and Coney 
islands were leased for one year from 
April 10, 1655, for such families as 
should come from New England. In 
1656 several families went from New 


England to Limerick, while in 
May and July still others settled 
as tenants on land belonging to 
the state near Garristown, county 


of Dublin.. The places in Ire- 
land that New England people settled 
or negotiated for were Sligo, lands on 
the “mile line,” Oyster and Coney 
islands in Sligo Bay, Limerick, Gar- 
ristown, Galway, Carrickfergus and 
Dublin. 
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But the most determined and sys- 
tematic effort to deport New England 
people was made by Cromwell in con- 
nection with his West Indian expe- 
dition of 1654 and 1655. After the 
capture of Jamaica, the Protector was 
confronted with the problem as to 
what to do with the island. He at- 
tempted to colonize it, first, by trans- 
porting criminals, political offenders, 
paupers and abandoned women from 
England; second, by a more or less 
general removal of New England 
people to Jamaica. He did not trust 
to letters this time, but sent a special 
messenger. He could not have 
chosen more wisely. Daniel Gookin, 
whom Cromwell sent on this mission, 
was no stranger to America. In 1621, 
when a boy of only nine years, he 
went to Virginia. In 1644 he re- 
moved to Boston and then to Cam- 
bridge, from which place he was rep- 
resentative in the General Court. It 
was while on a visit to England that 
he was chosen for this mission. Many 
circumstances favored Cromwell. 
The colonies in general were in a very 
depressed condition, the winter of 
1654-55 had been a very severe one, 
and an epidemic sickness had pre- 
vailed in the succeeding summer, 
which had been unusually fatal. In 
addition, great interest was taken by 
New England in this expedition and 
in the West Indies in general. Crom- 
well by this time had given up his 
plans about Ireland and had hinted to 
Leete, Higginson and Roger Wil- 
liams his plans as to Jamaica. There- 
fore the knowledge of the matter was 
generally abroad when Gookin ar- 
rived at Boston, December 30, 1655. 
By the terms of his commission, he 
was to acquaint the New England 
governors with the fact of the capture 
of Jamaica and was to describe the 
situation of the island and the value 
of its resources. The religious in- 
ducement, however, was the most 
prominent inducement held out. One 
chief end which Cromwell had in view 
was to settle the island with people 
“who knew and feared the Lord”: 


another was that New England peo- 
ple, who, he said, had been “driven 
out of the land of their nativity into 
that desert and barren wilderness for 
conscience’s sake,” might remove to 
a land of plenty. This gave a rosy 
color to Jamaica affairs not warranted 
by the facts. 

Gookin went to work immediately 
on his arrival. But some one had 
been before him and had given an un- 
favorable account of conditions in 
Jamaica. This unfavorable news had 
come through Robert Sedgwick, then 
practically governor of Jamaica, who 
corresponded with John Winthrop, 
Jr. Therefore all the encouragement 
that Gookin could give to Cromwell 
was that some of the principal men 
of Massachusetts seemed well dis- 
posed toward the project. The Pro- 
tector had kept in particularly close 
touch with the New Haven colony 
through Desborough, Leete and Hig- 
ginson of Guilford, and Hooke of 
New Haven, and felt especially sure 
of getting the New Haven people to 
Jamaica. In fact, New Haven is the 
only place specially mentioned in 
Gookin’s instructions. To no other 
colony are the propositions in the 
instructions so pointedly addressed 
These propositions are of great inter- 
est. From them it is plain that Crom- 
well contemplated the removal of 
whole colonies to Jamaica. The colo- 
nies were to be incorporated under 
the great seal with the privileges and 
immunities of any corporate city or 
town of England. The Navigation 
Act was to be enforced against them 
in all respects after three years. 
Cromwell reserved the right to ap- 
point the governor, commander-in- 
chief and assistants. He promised 
liberty and _ protection for the 
churches, and transportation for the 
settlers, with their servants and 
goods. The land tenure was to be 
free and common socage; twenty 
acres of land were promised to each 
male twelve years old and upward. 
and ten acres to all others. The whole 
plan was comprehensive and well 
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thought out; but here, on the whole, 
were no inducements to men who be- 
lieved in a strict theocracy, had 
free land and had already contracted 
the habit of electing their own gov- 
ernors. 

In January, 1656, Gookin presented 
his instructions to the governor of 
Massachusetts Bay and some other 
prominent men, who promised their 
best counsel and encouragement. He 
found two obstacles in the way to 
success. One was the reports of the 
unhealthfulness of the place; the 
other was the fear of continual inva- 
sions by the Spaniards. He found it 
impossible to reach the other colonies 
because of the impassability of the 
roads. So he labored in Massachu- 
setts until spring, as his letters to 
Thurloe show, and got the governor 
to call a meeting of the Council in 
February. The Council showed little 
interest, and delayed its meeting until 
March. It then authorized him to 
print and publish in all the English 
colonies a declaration of the Pro- 
tector’s offer; and he organized his 
efforts by hiring several persons in 
different places to take subscriptions. 
In mid-April he made the journey 
from Boston overland to Connecticut 
and New Haven, about one hundred 
and fifty miles, he tells us, for the 
most part through the.woods. He 
seems to have depended especially 
upon Theophilus Eaton of New 
Haven, for no special mention is made 
of Connecticut. He found that while 
the New Haven people did not object 
to the West Indies in general, they did 
to Jamaica on ‘account of the great 
sickness there. As it was, he got only 
a few families to subscribe. One great 
hindrance in New Haven Gookin 
found to be that in his instructions he 
was not empowered to make pro- 
vision or offer special encouragement 
for ministers and men of prominence. 
His letters show that New Haven was 
in a very depressed condition, being 
unable to support a minister if they 
removed. He asked for a provision 
for ministers and an annual allowance 
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for a term of years for each person 
removing. There is no record of ac- 
tion of any kind by the General 
Courts of Plymouth and Connecticut, 
nor does he seem to have visited 
kthode Island at all. 

There was considerable stir in New 
Haven. A _ session of the General 
Court was held in May, 1656, and the 
whole matter submitted to the various 
towns. An agent was also sent to 
Jamaica to find out the real condition 
of the island. The New Haven town 
meeting was distinctly favorable to 
removal; but the General Court after 
a somewhat stormy session decided 
against removal. The decision of the 
Massachusetts General Court was 
also adverse, and, being fearful of 
offending Cromwell, they did not 
trust their explanations to Gookin, 
but dealt directly with Cromwell 
through John Leverett, their agent in 
London. Leverett presented their 
letter declining Gookin’s offers and 
the Protector’s resentment is very 
noticeable. He told Leverett that the 
people of New England had as clear 
a call to go to Jamaica as they had in 
the first place to go to New England. 
He reminded Leverett again that 
“that design hath its tendency to the 
overthrow of the man of sin.” New 
Haven’s objections to the lack of pro- 
vision for self-government in his in- 
structions to Gookin led him to offer 
through Leverett to waive the ap- 
pointment of the governor and to put 
the government entirely into the 
hands of the people. But the offer 
came too late. In August, 1656, 
Gookin reported to Thurloe that he 
had personally visited Connecticut, 
New Haven, New Plymouth and the 
3ay, but had received the subscrip- 
tions of only about three hundred 
persons, for the most part young 
persons under family government, 
and many of them females of low 
estate. The poor people of New Eng- 
land, he tells Thurloe, were so re- 
duced in circumstances as to be 
entirely unable to remove and sustain 
a colony. 
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* ND they called the name of 
the place Salem, which 


means peace; because there 
they hoped to find rest from the perse- 
cutions which had beset them in their 
own land.” 

When we in New England speak of 
Old Salem, we think of the beautiful 
city by the sea, rich in its historic past, 
and no less rich in the charms of its 
quaint present. Not every one knows, 
or at least remembers, that within the 
boundaries of our country there is an- 
other “place of peace,” founded like 
our Massachusetts city as a retreat 
from religious persecutions and 
founded so long ago that it may very 
well be called, as it is called, Old 
Salem. Moreover, like the Massachu- 
setts city of the same name, it is no 
less attractive for the quaintness of its 
houses, streets and institutions to-day 
than it is interesting for its history. | 
have quoted for my first paragraph 
not, as might have been thought, from 
the annals of Salem, Massachusetts, 
but of Salem, North Carolina, a 
Moravian settlement of the middle of 
the last century, and one of the few 
places on this continent where the 
picturesque Moravian life and cus- 
toms have come to their fullest de- 
velopment. When, in the summer of 
1898, I was making a plan to visit the 
hill country of North Carolina, a 
friend who had been there said to me: 
“Wherever else you go, be sure and 
see Salem. You will find it the most 
interesting place in all that country.” 
I followed his advice, and I think his 
judgment was correct. 

I went to Salem from Greensboro, 
about thirty miles, over a branch of 
the Southern Railroad. Greensboro 


is in the centre of the northern part of 
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North Carolina, about a thousand feet 
above the sea level; and like all that 
region, it seemed blessed with a de- 
lightful climate. To go South in sum- 
mer and find the weather grow cooler 
was as unexpected as it was pleasant. 
[ left Boston sweltering in the heat of 
the first days of September. New 
York and Washington were no less 
hot; but from the time we left the 
capital the air grew cooler and lost 
that stickiness which glued all one’s 
clothes to one’s body. At Greensboro 
and at Salem it was delightfully cool. 

The sign on the station at my 
destination read ‘Salem-Winston” ; 
for Salem is one-half of a married pair 
of cities. The union is apparently as 
ill assorted as any of those among 
human beings, of which the news- 
papers and novels tell us. Sober old 
age and giddy youth, quiet and bustle, 
the middle of the last century and the 
keenest development of the hustling 
last end of this century—these are 
Salem and Winston. Salem 


was 
founded in 1766; Winston is the 
growth of the last few years. Only a 


narrow street separates the two, yet 
the life of each is entirely different 
from that of the other. In Salem the 
streets are narrow and heavily shaded 
by many trees. A trolley line has just 
been allowed to slip down the one 
long main street; but the cars have 
been painted a decorous black, which 
makes them look like an _ electric 
funeral, and they slide stealthily along 
as if they felt themselves out of place. 
The queer old brick houses stand back 
from the sidewalk in gardens in which 
shrubs and vines strange to my north- 
ern eyes grow where they were 
planted a hundred years ago. The 
doors of many of the houses open di- 
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rectly into the living rooms, and in 
more than one “sitting-down room” 
| saw sweet faced Moravian women 
knitting. The only public building, 
except perhaps the schools and the 
“Sisters’ House” and the “Widows’ 
House,” is the old brick church, 
known in the reverent speech of 
the townspeople as “The Mother 
Church.” Built in 1800, severely 
plain in design, it has a simple dignity 
which made it much more imposing 
than many more ornate modern build- 
ings. 

In Winston the streets are broad 
and bare of trees. They are paved and 
noisy with the clang of electric cars 
and the rattle of tobacco wagons. In 
the middle of the city square is a mag- 
nificent courthouse, built of yellow 
sandstone, which in design and size 
would do credit to any northern city. 
The stores and business blocks around 
the square are no less modern and at- 
tractive. Just on one side of the town 
are streets of massive tobacco fac- 
tories, in which five thousand people 
find employment. 

One is a city of a past century, the 
other very much a city of to-day. And 
yet the strange marriage is said to be 
a happy one, and the contracting 
parties have never been in any danger 
of getting into the divorce court. 
Each city has its own municipal gov- 
ernment and manages its own affairs. 
Salem has a population of about 4,000 
and Winston about 10,000. The resi- 
dent of Salem takes his visitors over 
to Winston to see the huge tobacco 
factories and the fine modern build- 
ings, but does not forget to tell him 
that the taxes there are considerably 
higher than in Salem. The resident 
of Winston drives his guest down the 
long shady streets of Salem, points 
out the quaint old buildings and 
tells their history—how Washington 
stopped here, and Cornwallis there— 
but does not tell about the taxes. 

I have said that Salem was founded 
by the Moravians in 1766. I quote 
a paragraph which gives some infor- 
mation about this peculiar, wniver- 
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sally respected but not very well 
known people. I needed such informa- 
tion myself, and possibly some of my 
readers may be as ill informed as I 
was. 

“The brethren of Moravia are de- 
scendants of a people who may be 
traced through the Greek directly to 
the primitive Church. The year 1457 
saw the commencement of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Moravian Church 
(under the name of the United Breth- 
ren, or Unitas Fratrum), which exist- 
ed in Bohemia and Moravia more 
than fifty years before the Reforma- 
tion. It received its episcopal or- 
ders at the request of the synod con- 
vened at the village of Lhota in 1467, 
from the hands of Stephen, bishop 
of the Waldenses, a people who, in 
the secluded valleys of the Alps, pre- 
served their faith pure, from the 
apostolic age downward. The suc- 
cession followed on to Bishop Amos 
Comenius, for many years resi- 
dent of Fulnek, Moravia, whose well 
earned fame induced the English gov- 
ernment in 1641 to urge his presence 
with a view to effect an improvement 
in the educational system of the uni- 
versities and schools. When Martin 
Luther began his reformation in 1517, 
the Brethren of Bohemia and Mora- 
via constituted a church of reformers 
numbering at least two hundred 
thousand members, counting over 
four hundred parishes, using a 
hymn-book and catechism of its 
own, proclaiming its doctrines in 
a confession of faith, employing two 
printing presses and scattering Bo- 
hemian Bibles broadcast through the 
land.” 

In 1752 Bishop Joseph Spargenberg 
came to this country as the represent- 
ative of the Moravian Church, which 
then had its headquarters in Herrn- 
hut, Germany. His mission was to 
locate somewhere in the territory be- 
longing to Lord Granville, in what is 
now North Carolina, a place where 
the church could buy 100,000 acres of 
land in one tract, and where the con- 
ditions of climate and soil would be 
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favorable. This tract it was proposed 
to make the seat of a Moravian 
colony, in which the religion and 
customs of the sect could be de- 
veloped unmolested. As a result of a 
long search upon the bishop’s part, 
extending as far west as into what is 
now Tennessee, 100,000 acres were 
bought and paid for surrounding the 
spot which now is the site of Salem. 
This tract was named Wachovia. 
There was already a settlement of 
Moravians at Bethlehem, Pennsy]l- 
vania. In 1753 twelve single brethren 
left the Bethlehem colony for the 
newly acquired location. It was the 
policy of the Moravians to centre all 
executive and industrial as well as re- 
ligious life in the Church. In the set- 
tlement the Church owned and man- 
aged all trades and industries, directed 
how many and which men should 
work at those trades, paid them fixed 
wages and took the proceeds of their 
work. Until more were absolutely 
needed, there were allowed only one 
miller, one baker, one carpenter, one 
blacksmith, etc.,in Salem. It was only 
in 1872 that the Church turned over 
to the municipal government oi 
Salem the last of its civic responsibil- 
ities, the control of the city water 
works. 

Apropos of this ecclesiastical con 
trol of all the business of the town, | 
was interested in an old document 
which I found in the rooms of the 
Historical Society at Salem. This 
was an “Agreement” between John 
Lehnert, who was to serve as land- 
lord of the tavern, and Samuel Stolz, 
church warden, who, acting for the 
Church, contracted with Lehnert to 
run the public house for one year for 
a certain stated sum. An inventory oi 
the furniture and other property con- 
nected with the tavern followed. I re- 
member there were a good many 
feather beds, and a very generous 
supply of drinkables, including “920 
gallons of Good Whiskey” and “455 
gallons Peach and Apple Brandy.” 
The inventory of live stock followed 
that of the furniture. This hegins with, 
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“11 Cows, 
10 Hogs, big and small,” 


and closes with 


“t Negro Boy, Virgil, value $480 
1 Negro Girl, Jinny, value 316 

$796 
deduct 10 per cent.” 

I wondered why the note, “deduct 
10 per cent,” was added to the inven- 
tory of the slaves, but nothing which 
[ could find in the papers of the His- 
torical Society told me, nor could my 
courteous guide tell me, although | 
believe he was able to answer every 
other one of my many questions. 
Could it be that “Virgil” and “Jinny” 
were expected to deteriorate ten per 
cent in value in a year? 

The practical nature of these early 
settlers is seen in the diversified indus- 
tries which they represented. <A 
record gives the occupations of the 
twelve as follows. I quote the names 
of the men also, as showing the odd 
foreign names, many of which remain 
to-day those of the active residents ol 


the city:—Rev. Bernhard Adam 
Grube, the first pastor; Jacob Losch, 
-usiness manager; Hans Martin 


Kalberlahn, physician; John Beroth 
and John Lisher, farmers; Herman 
Losh, miller; Jacob Lung, gardener ; 
Christepher Merkle, baker; Erich 
Ingebresten, carpenter; Henry Feld- 
hausen, carpenter and hunter; Hans 
Peterson, tailor; Jacob Pfeil, shoe- 
maker. 

These colonists founded a settle- 
ment which they called Bethabara. 
The name means house of passage, 
showing that this was not to be the 
final or chief town of the colony. By 
1765 Wachovia had prospered sufh- 
ciently that it was felt this final enter- 
prise could be inaugurated. Count 
Zinzendorf, then at the head of the 
Moravian Church in Germany, and 
perhaps the most able and best loved 
leader it ever had, selected the name 
of Salem. It was desired to locate the 
town as nearly in the centre of the 
tract as might be; but the final choice 
was by lot. Five locations, all 
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apparently desirable, were fixed upon, 
and then lots drawn to decide which 
should be taken. The present site of 
Salem was the result. This method of 
a selection by lot was particularly 
favored by the Moravians, it being 
believed that in this way “the final 
choice was left with the Lord.””, What 
seems most remarkable to us is that 
this custom should once have ex- 
tended to marriage. I quote from one 
of the pamphlets given me at the 
rooms of the Historical Society in 
Salem: 

“One of the peculiar customs of the 
early Moravians was that of marriage 
by lot. According totheirideas, young 
people were not al- 


lowed to mingle 
freely together in 
social life. There 


was no visiting or 
meeting except in 
the presence of 
their elders, after 
the European style. 
The young breth- 
ren lived together, 
and the young 
sisters, when four- 
teen years of age, 
left their homes and 
went to the Sisters’ 
House where they 
were under the 
guidance of an 
elderess of the Church, who di- 
rected what kind of employment 
should engage their attention in the 
various industries in which the sisters 
were proficient. This was their home, 
as an increasing family in the paternal 
dwelling did not allow room or time 
for such study and reflection as was 
needed to fit them for the duties of 
life. When a brother desired to 
marry, he went to the pastor of the 
Church, signifying his purpose, and 


perhaps naming the young lady 
whose character from _ reputation 
would suit him. Assembling the 


elders, after consultation and prayer, 
the matter was decided by lot, believ- 
ing if it came out ‘yes’ it was God’s 
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will, and if ‘no,’ accepting it as not 
best for either that they should live 
together in holy matrimony. When 
the lot revealed ‘yes,’ then the minister 
went to the elderess of the Sisters’ 
House and told her the decision. She 
summoned the young sister, who had 
the privilege of accepting or declining 
the offer of marriage after due consid- 
eration. If she accepted, the day was 
appointed, and the elderess immedi- 
ately set to work to help her prepare 
for the important event, one of the 
requirements being a goodly supply 
of linen for household use, which 


linen was spun from the flax cultivated 
so extensively in the country, and 
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woven by their own The 


hands. 
marriage was usually celebrated at the 
church, the bride entering one door 
with her father, the bridegroom the 
other, meeting at the altar perhaps for 


the first time. The synod of 1817 
decided to abolish marrying by lot, 
some of the younger members rebel- 
ling against its requirements, as, 
according to the Church discipline, if 
a brother went in opposition to the 
lot, he was immediately expelled and 
not allowed to live in the settlement. 
There is no criticism of the custom. 
The matter was entered upon re- 
ligiously and accepted in faith, no evil 
consequences ever followed, and no 
divorce to this day has ever been 
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known amongst the Moravians of 
Salem.” 

In January, 1766, the first house in 
Salem was built. With the growth of 
this town the importance of Betha- 
bara decreased, and that settlement 
came to be spoken of, and almost al- 
ways called, even to-day, “Old Town.” 
In 1768 William von Marshall came 
to Salem to live, and during all the 
rest of the century, so long as he lived, 
came to be so prominent in the affairs 
of the town that he is usually spoken 
of as its founder. 

The fact that, because the teachings 
of their Church forbade them to bear 
arms, the Moravians took no part in 
the Revolutionary War, caused the 
citizens of Salem at the 


time to become at first secs 


objects of suspicion to | 
both sides in_ that | 
struggle, and they suf- | 
fered accordingly; but 

before the close of the 

war it came to be seen 

that they were sincere, | 
and they were let alone 

and __— respected. In | 
February, 1781, 
3ritish army under 
Cornwallis passed 
through Salem, and 
camped for a consider- 
able time near there. 
Ten years later, Wash- 


the 
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visit Governor Martin. It 
is written of this visit: “He 
passed the time visiting the 
various establishments of 
the Brethren, visited the 
Brothers’ and __ Sisters’ 
Houses, and was especially 
pleased with the water 
works. In the evening six 
Brethren dined with him, 
and at night the President, 
his secretary and Governor 
Martin of North Carolina, 
who had come to meet 
Mim, attended the singing 
meeting, to their great 
edification.” 

No battlefield of the Civil War was 
near Salem, but both Northern and 
Confederate forces marched through 
the town at different times. I found 
a quaint account of the passage of the 
Union soldiers in the “Memorabilia 
of the Moravian Church” for 1865: 
“After we had enjoyed the solemn 
meetings of Palm Sunday, we were 
greatly startled the next day, April 10, 
by the intelligence that the same part 
of the Federal army looked for on the 
third would pass through Salem, and 
indeed toward evening, about four 
o’clock, they appeared all at once in 
our midst. Before we could realize it, 
soldiers were seen at every corner of 








ington spent a day in | 
Salem, on his way to 
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the streets, had taken possession of 
the post office, and secured our whole 
town. Some of our brethren had 
gone out to meet General Palmer, the 
commander of the troops coming our 
way, and our mayor, Bro. Josh. 
Boner, addressed him personally. 
When commending our town and 
community to his protection, not only 
on our own account but also on 
account of our large female boarding 
school, the General assured him that 
no destruction of any kind would be 
allowed, and that we might feel per- 
fectly secure from harm during their 
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were stationed at all the principal 
buildings in town, and Mr. Augustus 
Fogle, the steward of Salem Female 
Academy, used to enjoy relating his 
experiences with the soldier who was 
put in charge of the academy. Find- 
ing him little more than a boy and 
tired out from his long march, Mr. 
Fogle put him to bed, where he slept 
serenely until an officer came by and 
excitedly demanded his whereabouts. 
Being ushered into the room, the 
officer was completely amazed, and 
exclaiming, ‘A soldier in an enemy’s 
country asleep in an enemy’s bed!’ 
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stay with us. General Palmer estab- 
lished his headquarters in the house of 
our Bro. Josh. Boner. . In very great, 


comparative, silence, about 3,000 
cavalry passed through our town, 
pitching their tents on the high 


ground beyond the creek. Had it not 
been for the noise their horses and 
swords made, it would hardly have 
been noticed that so large a number 
of—at the time—hostile troops were 
passing through our streets.” 

Writing lately of the same event, 
Miss Adelaide Fries, the latest his- 
torian of this section, says: “Guards 


jerked the young fellow to the floor 
and ordered him off to camp.” 

With the name of Salem, Count 
Zinzendorf sent over from Germany 
a plan after which the new town 
should be laid out. According to this 
design, the church was to be built in 
the centre, like the hub of a wheel. 
Around the church were to stand in a 
circle “the six Choir Houses, the 
Apothecary Shop, the Inn and the 
Church offices.” Between these build- 
ings radiated eight streets like spokes 
in a wheel. That one of the interven- 
ing sections which lay towards the 
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east was designated as the “God's 
Acre.” It was found that the natural 
condition of the location at Salem 
made this plan impossible, and it was 
widely departed from in the final lay- 
ing out of the town. In one respect, 
however, there was no change, and 
that was in the prominence given to 
“God’s Acre.” One of the first acts of 
the early settlers was to select on a 
gently rolling hillside a site for the 
cemetery. I have never seen any 
other city of the dead, save “Sleepy 
Hollow,” so beautiful. Along the 
brow of the hill and parallel to the 
main street of the town extends an 
avenue one hundred feet wide and a 
quarter of a mile in length. A dou- 
ble row of superb old cedars pass- 
ing the entire length of the avenue 
shades a neatly sanded broad walk 
The turf on each side is like green 
plush, and no horse or vehicle is 
ever allowed to mar the beauty of 
walk or lawn. Those who make up 
the grandest funeral procession, as 
well as the humblest, pass down in 
the shade of the cedars on foot. On 
one side of the avenue, separated 
from it by a fence with three quaint 
old gates, lies the burying ground. 
The walks here lie at right angles, 
and at the intersection of the two 
main avenues there were planted in 
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1771, when the first grave 
was filled «in there, four 


cedar trees. Now the trees 
are old and gnarled and so 
shaken by the winds of over 
a century that they have 
been chained together, up 


among the branches, that 
“ach may strengthen the 
other; but they are. still 


green and _ beautiful—truly, 
it seemed to me, “cedars of 
Lebanon.” The simplicity 
of the Moravian customs 
and the sinking of the indi- 
vidual life in the institution 
are shown again in the 
burying ground. The men 
are all buried by themselves 
in one part of the yard, the 
women in another, and the children in 
another. That there may be no 
chance for ostentation,the Church fur- 
nishes headstones for all alike; and 
these are simple squares of marble 
inscribed only with name and date. 
The headstones are about eighteen 
inches square, and are laid down flat 
over the head of the grave. 

It is in this cemetery that one of the 
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most unique of the Moravian customs 
is observed each year, one so beauti- 
ful and interesting that it brings to 
Salem hundreds of visitors each year 
to see it. The two most honored 
festivals of the Moravian Church are 
Christmas and Easter. The Easter 
festival, coming as it does when the 
Carolina springtime is bursting into 
its fullest splendor, is held out of doors 
amid the trees and flowers which 
beautify ““God’s Acre.” Led by the 
bishop of the Church in his robes of 
office, the entire parish marches out 
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to the cemetery early in the morning. 
The bishop stands beneath the four 
old cedars. The choir and the horn 
players stand about him, and as the 
first cheering light of the rising sun 
falls on the graves a grand chorus of 
rejoicing rises to welcome the new- 
come Easter time. 

Until very lately, even if it is not 
still the practice, the announcement of 
a death in Salem was made by the 
blowing of six brass horns in the 
church steeple, the tune played indi- 
cating the age of the person who had 
died. 

On Christmas eve the services are 
held in the church. This is especially 
a children’s festival; and just before 
its close, wax tapers about four inches 
long are given to each child. Then 
these are lighted, and as the great 
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audience disperses, each carries out 
his lighted taper, the twinkling lights 
as they disappear being looked upon 
as typifying the light which Christ 
brought into the world. On the last 
night of the year another special ser- 
vice is held, or rather two services, 
one early in the evening and one late, 
closing at midnight. At this service 
the “Memorabilia” of the year are 
read. This is an epitome of the im- 
portant events of the year, particularly 
of those which pertain to the Church 
and parish. From this I have quoted 
in this article. I 
am also greatly in- 
debted to the 
Wachovia Histori- 
cal Society, to a 
little volume writ- 
ten by Mrs. A. V. 
Winkler, and to a 
recently published 
history of Forsyth 
County by Miss 
Adelaide Fries. 
Standing next to 
the church on the 
shaded public 
square of Salem, 
and next to it in 
importance among 
the institutions of 
the city, is the famous old Salem 


school for girls, founded in 1802. 
From the very first, the Mora- 
vian schools have been closely 


identified with the Church, because 
“Moravian parents, by reason of the 
responsibilities incurred in_ their 
missionary enterprises, were incapaci- 
tated for providing for their children, 
and their education and maintenance 
devolved entirely upon the Church. 
The girls’ school was a development 
to furnish an opportunity for a higher 
education.” There is a similar school 
for boys, though not so large nor with 
so great a reputation. In the man- 
agement of these schools is seen the 
survival of the old-time parental care 
of all the affairs of the colony. “The 
Academy,” I quote from a pamphlet 
published in 1898, “was not originally 
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established, nor is it now conducted, 
for purposes of gain, but as a means 
of Christian usefulness. The princi- 
pal has no personal pecuniary interest 
in the school, being simply the agent 
of the Church, by the authority of 
which he is selected for this depart- 
ment of its activity.” 

This girls’ school has had a 
remarkable history. It was one of the 
very few schools in the South which 
did not close its doors during the 
Civil War, amid the stormy times of 
which it moved along, a safe retreat, to 
which many families were glad to send 
their daughters. Its graduates now 
number over ten thousand. Among 
them were Mrs. President Polk, Mrs. 
Pattison, the daughter of 
President Jackson, and Mrs. | ~ 
General Stonewall Jackson. {|< 

On the same side of the 
public square as the church | 
and the academy stands the 
Sisters’ House, a century 
old monument to another 
unique Moravian custom. 
It is a big, old two-story 
house built of brick. It 
dates back to the time when 
the unmarried women all 
lived there together, and is 
kept in repair even now by 
the interest on a fund accu- 
mulated in the days when 
the women put all their 
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earnings into a common 
fund. That custom has been 
discontinued now some fifty 
years, but the unmarried 
women who prefer an 
independent life to sharing 
the home of some relative, 
still live there. I took 
special pains to inquire 
whether this was looked 
upon in any way as an asy- 
lum, but could not learn 
that it was. The women 
who live there now are uni- 
versally respected in the 
community, so much so 
that it seemed to me al- 
most to confer a certain 
distinction to be a resident there. On 
the opposite side of the square is the 
Widows’ House, a similar institution. 
Originally there was also a House for 
the Brethren. 

I was told at Salem that nearly 
everybody outside the Moravian colo- 
nies, who knows anything about this 
sisterhood, has a wrong idea of the in- 
stitution, and that even Longfellow 
was not correct in his poem, “Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem,” 
at the consecration of Pulaski’s ban- 
ner. The first lines of this poem read: 


“When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowléd head; 
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And the censer burning swung 

Where, before the altar, hung 

‘The blood-red banner, that with prayer 

Had been consecrated there. 

And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the 
while 

Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle.”’ 


Of this, Miss E. A. Lehman, who 
has written very intelligently of 


Moravian life, says: “Pulaski, the gal- 
lant Pole, who came over to assist in 
the Revolutionary War, was at Beth- 
Before 


lehem on wounded furlough. 
he left the place, 
the Moravian sis- 


ters (not nuns) 
presented him 
with a crimson 


banner, which he 
courteously ac- 
cepted, saying it 


should be defended with his life 
and be his’ shroud in death. 
The minor details of the poem 


are incorrect. There are no Moravian 
nuns, and the accessories of burning 
incense in swinging censers before 
the altar, the cowled heads, the nuns’ 
sweet hymn sung low in the dim, 
mysterious aisle,—all existed only in 
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the poet’s imagination.” I confess 
that I am myself troubled to see how 
the presentation of a war banner like 
this could be reconciled with the 
doctrine that it was wrong for the 
3rethren to go to war. 

There are probably few counties in 
the country which have not at some 
time been the scene of animated con- 
tests over the location of a new court- 
house, which rival towns ardently 
desired to have built within their 
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boundaries. In Salem’s history we 
find a record of a most unusual re- 
verse of this—a town fighting to 
have a fine new courthouse not 
located within its borders. In 
1849 the Legislature of North 
Carolina divided the county of 
Stokes into two parts, Stokes and 
Forsyth, and appointed commis- 
sioners to select and purchase the 
site for a courthouse and other 
public buildings. The commis- 
sioners applied to the overseers of 
the Salem Congregation for some 
thirty-one acres of land north of the 
town; but they refused to decide so 
weighty a question and referred the 
matter to the Congregation Council. 
Then the debate waxed warm. A new 
town would spring up, new settlers 
would come in,their views would con- 
flict with those of the Brethren, 
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Moravian rules and ways would be 
disturbed, perhaps destroyed. The 
Congregation Council agreed to sell 
thirty-one acres to the commissioners, 
the southern line to come no nearer 
Salem than the northern side of a cer- 
tain lot in the city. This new townwas 
named “Winston,” in honor of Major 
Joseph Winston, a prominent North 
Carolinian of Revolutionary days. 
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Until the Winston courthouse could 
be built, the Forsyth courts were held 
in the concert hall in Salem, the 
church authorities having given their 
permission on condition that no whip- 
ping-post should be put up there. 
Thus it was that busy, bustling 
Winston sprang up beside its century 
old comrade, which in population it 
now outnumbers three to one. 
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By Emma Playter Seabury. 


OW glorious will dawn that Easter day, 
H When all the germs of all the good of earth 
Shall blossom in regenerated birth, 
And all the wrong and evil pass away. 
As snows dissolve before the sun, shall they 
Before the light of truth, and trammelled worth 
Shall break its bonds as rills that laugh in mirth, 
When April buds have blossomed into May. 


Then love shall burst forth from its prisoning tomb, 
And love of self give place to love of men, 
And hope in every burdened soul be borne; 
The lily of the centuries shall bloom, 
When Christ shall claim His kingdom here again 
In all the glory of that Easter morn. 




















From a photograph taken in 1897. 
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LEICESTER. 


By John White Chadwick. 


Y title has a pleasant sound, 
M suggesting “Drummond of 

Hawthornden,” “Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury” and other well-known 
collocations that identify a man with a 
particular locality. But why “Samuel 
May of Leicester’? Perhaps to dis- 
tinguish him from his cousin, Samuel 
J. May, the distinction being the more 
necessary because they were both so 
active in the antislavery cause that 
their names were often on men’s lips. 
I do not know how long he has been 
“Vich Ian Vohr with his tail on.” 
Until the death of his father in 1870 
he was known as Samuel May, Jr. 
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Latterly his complete identification 
with Leicester by long residc.ice and 
intimate association has justified the 
title which has since been accorded 
him. There was a time when it may 
have been said of him by the Leicester 
people, “He is with us, but not of us.” 
Perfervid in his antislavery senti- 
ments, he was not persona grata to the 
dignitaries and conservative politi- 
cians of the town. But that was in 
the days before the war. Time and 
his beautiful old age have reformed it 
altogether, and probably he is now 
generally regarded as the first citizen 
of Leicester and with a reverence and 
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affection that could hardly be sur- 
passed. He deserves them well, so 
large and warm the place that 
Leicester has long occupied in his 
brooding heart. If its history should 
be lost, it could be recovered from his 
memory, still excellent in his eighty- 
ninth year; and his annotations of 
such histories of Leicester as have 
been written are an invaluable addi- 
tion to their original worth. Though 
not Leicester born, no one has entered 
more deeply than he into the treasures 
of her history and her traditions; so 
that by this sign, if by no other, his 


right to be called 
Samuel May of 
Leicester would be 


sufficiently secure. 

To see Leicester at 
its best, one should 
see it in its summer 
green or autumn 
bravery; but on my 
first arrival there the 
mercury was. at 
twelve degrees below 
zero and the wind 
was blowing a gale, 
so that, as I set out 
from the local trolley 
terminus to walk 
across the little park 
which crowns the 
hill, I paid little 
attention to the build- 
ings facing it, being too much en- 
gaged with my _ personal safety, 
for it seemed as if the wind 
might wrap me in a corner of its 
mantle and whirl me off a dozen or a 
score of miles. Nothing could have 
been more delightful than the transi- 
tion from this blustering wind and 
cold to the warmth and shelter of Mr. 
May’s sitting room, where the open 
fire was blazing cheerily and every 
aspect of the place was as comfortable 
and sweet and pleasant as could be. 
The house is one that may be called 
a mansion without foolish pride—the 
main part with four large rooms on 
either floor, while an extension at the 
rear gives ample space for all the 
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offices that a spacious and well or- 
dered house requires. It stands fac- 
ing to the south, with a broad piazza 
running round three sides. South- 
ward, beyond a middle distance of cul- 
tivated fields,—those, in part, of Hon. 
John E. Russell’s goodly farm,— 
there is a wide background of wood- 
land, surprising in its depth and 
lateral extent, considering that Leices- 
ter is next neighbor to “that great 
city,” Worcester. The view eastward 
is similar but more diversified, for on 
this side the hill, on the brow of which 
stands the May house, falls off very 
sharply, and at its 
foot there is a lovely 
pond so irregular in 
its shape that it has 
the appearance of a 
river winding in and 
out as if hating to 
leave the pleasant 
town behind; in fact, 
it was made by dam- 
ming Kettle Brook. 
From the northeast 
to the southwest the 
view is singularly 
beautiful, on clear 
days reaching to the 
Connecticut hills. The 
effect, mainly, is that 
of billowy hills, 
smoothed by _ the 
farmer’s toil or wear- 
ing still the garniture of wood which 
they inherit from the primeval forest. 

Without any doubt or question, Mr. 
May’s situation is the most beautiful 
in a town of generous rivalries. As if 
the first settlers of the town divined its 
character, they numbered it “Lot 1” 
when they laid out the original town- 
ship with the irregularity of a “crazy 
quilt” and in delightful though be- 
wildering contrast with the gridiron 
plan of modern towns and states. Mr. 
May could not have chosen more 
wisely if he had known that he was 
choosing a dwelling-place for nearly 
seventy years. Moreover the house 
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was built after the manner of the cele- 
brated one-horse shay, each part as 
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good as every other; the materials 
and workmanship the best that could 
be had. The house and land were his 
father’s outright gift; and his father- 
in-law furnished it with equal gener- 
osity. 

The genial host of this big, old- 
ashioned house was born in Boston, 
April 11, 1810, just a week later than 
his classmate, James Freeman Clarke, 
and six weeks earlier than his class- 
mate, William Henry Channing, and 
his nearness to these in point of age 
was ominous of their nearness to his 
heart. His father, Samuel May, was 
a Boston merchant of enviable reputa- 
tion for probity and public spirit, with 
a face resembling Edward Everett’s, 
but more rugged in its noble beauty. 





MR, MAY’S HOME AT LEICESTER, 


His mother, Mary (Goddard) May, 
lived to be a year older than her hus- 
hand at the time of his death, dying in 
1882, in her ninety-fifth year. “She 
was an avowed and working aboli- 
tionist in the days when the word was 
a reproach and scoffing. She zeal- 
ously maintained the principle of reli- 
gious freedom, joining with her 
husband to vindicate it in the persons 
of John Pierpont and Theodore 
Parker.” Peace, total abstinence and 
the political and legal rights of 
women found in her an earnest advo- 
cate, and yet the habit of her life was 
exceedingly domestic. Congratulated 
on the satisfaction she must take in 
so much public usefulness, she said 
that her greatest satisfaction was in 
the thought that she had habitually 
stayed at home with her family. To 
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have such a mother for seventy-two 
years was one of the richest blessings 
of her son Samuel’s life, and his appre- 
ciation of it was perfect and entire. 
One of his sisters was Miss Abby W. 
May, well known in Boston for her 
educational and philanthropic work. 
During “the great war,” as Phillips 
Brooks called it, and as now we may 
well call it more than ever, she was 
secretary of the Massachusetts branch 
of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion. For many years she was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, 
and she was one of the founders of the 
New England Women’s Club. Two 
younger brothers of Mr. May have 
reached a good old age, another of 
great promise dying in hisearly prime. 


Mr. May’s 
earlier education 
was at Deacon 
Samuel  Greele’s 
school in Boston 
and the Boston 


Latin School, with 
a concluding year 
at the famous 
Round Hill 
School in North- 
ampton, of which 
George Bancroft 
was (jointly with 
Joseph G. Cogswell of Astor Li- 
brary fame) the head master, his 
celebrated history not yet so much as 
“almost about to be commenced.” In 
1825 he went to Harvard and grad- 
uated in the class of ’29, which had the 
great good fortune to count Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as one of its eighty- 
one members. For forty years, less one, 
he wrote a song for the annual class 
meeting, and some of these songs are 
among the happiest products of his 
skill. When in 1859 he read “After 
the Curfew,” and concluded, 


“So ends ‘The Boys,’—a lifelong play. 
We too must hear the Prompter’s call 

To fairer scenes and brighter day: 
Farewell! I let the curtain fall,” 


a solemn silence fell upon the little 
company. They all felt it was the last 
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class poem, and it was. “We met 
once more,” writes Mr. May, “a year 
later, at Parker’s. But three were 
present, Smith, Holmes and myself. 
No poem—very quiet—something 
very like tears.”” This was in 1890, and 
Dr. Holmes died October 7, 1894. 
But subsequent to 1890 there were 
three annual meetings at Dr. 
Holmes’s house, feasts for both flesh 
and soul; at the last, 1893, Holmes, 
May, Smith and Storrow being pres- 
ent. In 1894 May artd Smith had 
their meeting at Dr. Holmes’s funeral 
at King’s Chapel. It must have 
seemed very strange to have Holmes 
there and so silent. The height of 
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ords being those of Dr. Holmes and 
James Freeman Clarke, written in a 
hand which at its best was like copper- 
plate and in Mr. May’s eighty-ninth 
year has fallen off -ut little from the 
top of its condition. In fearful con- 
trast with his own are several pages 
written by one of the class who bor- 
rowed the book and scrawled over his 
allotted space with the details of his 
own private history. In 1858 about 
half the members of the class then liv- 
ing had their photographs taken, upon 
a joint resolution, and these appear in 
the book, with many later ones, some 
of them bettering with time, but not 
all. Here is Benjamin R. Curtis, 
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poetic justice would have been that he 
should have outlived all the other 
members of the class and then sung 
his last song, solus cum solo, himself at 
once reader and sole audience; but 
hardly less dramatic will be the event 
if Mr. May is permitted to survive the 
two others who are now living, Ed- 
ward L. Cunningham of Newport and 
Charles S. Storrow of Boston, and 
complete the class record which he 
began as class secretary in 1829 and 
has continued until now. 

This is his opus magnum, a book as 
large as the ledger of a great com- 
mercial house, bound in full Russia, 
which is as handsome now as it was 
seventy years ago. The book is 
nearly full of matter, the longest rec- 


whose opinion on the Dred Scott case 
was counter to that of Judge Taney 
and the majority of the bench. His 
face is one of the handsomest, if not 
one of the most attractive, in the class. 
Here is Samuel F. Smith, of whom 
Holmes wrote in “The Boys” 


“And there’s a nice youngster of excellent 
pith,— 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave and 
the free,— 

Just read on his medal, ‘My country,’ ‘of 
thee.’ ” 


Here, too, a very striking face, is 
Benjamin Pierce, the great Harvard 
, mathematician, and Chief Justice 


George T. .Bigelow, whose judicial 
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career was conspicu- 
ous and honorable to 
a high degree. 

Mr. May’s 
lections of the 
giate Holmes are 
persuasive that the 
boy was father of the 
man. He tells of him 
as sitting before his 
wood fire and dis- 
coursing of its com- 
fort and its sentimen- 
tal warmth in a man- 
ner that foretold the 
future autocrat. He 
tells of his saying to 
his classmate Dev- 
ereux, at the Coffee 
Club, ‘Come, _let’s 
have a talk,” and drawing up his 
chair to face his rival in the middle of 
the room for a good long mutual 
sharpening of their wits, Holmes con- 
scious of his ability to enjoy an easy 
mastery. Devereux (George H.), 
adjutant-general of Massachusetts, 
delighted and amazed his classmates 
with his free and eloquent transla- 
tions of the Latin texts. 

There is something very interesting 
and pathetic in Mr. May’s vivid con- 
sciousness of his official relation to 
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his class. All of his classmates’ for- 
tunes and misfortunes, their trials and 
struggles, failures and successes, are 
treasured in his memory with gener- 
ous pride or compassionate kindness, 
as each separate life deserves. Little 
is likely to be added to the book by 
Mr. May’s survivors, if he is first to 
go. When the record is complete, 
the book will be committed to the 
care of the Harvard University Li- 
brary. When it was two-thirds full, 
William Henry Channing, having 
borrowed it, returned it saying that 
he had read every word of it with the 
warmest interest. It will be interest- 
ing and valuable for generations yet 
unborn. 

After leaving Cambridge Mr. May 
spent a year in Brooklyn, Conn., 
where his cousin, Samuel J. May, was 
preaching to the sole Unitarian con- 
gregation in the state, a remarkable 
one for its intellectual and moral 
character. Mr. May’s admiration for 
Samuel J. May was then, and always 
afterward remained, most liberal. He 
said to me, with generous effusion: 
“T don’t care if he was my cousin, it 
was an unspeakable privilege for a 
young man to live in daily contact 
with a character so simple and so 
grand as his, so abounding in good 
will to men, and with so much cour- 
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age in the expression of his opinions 
and in the general conduct of his life.” 

It was Mr. May’s purpose to study 
theology with Sam J., as he was gen- 
erally called; but he did more than 
that to fit himself for the ministerial 
office. He became thoroughly im- 
bued with his cousin’s public spirit 
and interest in great public questions, 
especially those touching slavery. 
Opposite the parsonage lived the Ben- 
sons, a few years later active colabor- 
ers with Garrison, Helen Benson be- 
coming his Leloved wife. A year or 
two in advance of Garrison’s 
“Thoughts on Colonization,” Samuel 
J. May and his neighbor Benson were 
working out the conclusion that colo- 
nization was a scheme that operated 
more for the advantage of slavery 
than for that of the slave. A sister of 
Samuel J. May was at this time a 
member of his family; and hither 
came Bronson Alcott to woo and wed 
her, taking at any time as little 
thought for the morrow as the lilies 
of the field. 

Returning to Cambridge in 1830, 
Mr. May remained there for three 
years, taking a full course of study in 
the Divinity School, of which he be- 
came the senior alumnus in 1808. 
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Here as in college he had for class- 
mates Freeman Clarke and William 
Henry Channing and Chandler Rob- 
bins. His principal teachers were 
Andrews Norton (for a short time), 
John G. Palfrey and the younger 
Henry Ware. Palfrey’s antislavery 
record was still far in the future, and 
Lowell’s “Wut! votedaginhim ?” when 
Palfrey voted against Robert C. Win- 
throp for the Speakership of Con- 
gress, in December, 1847; nor was it 
until 1843 that Henry ‘Vare, Jr., 
wrote his noble antislavery hymn, 


“Oppression shall not always reign,” 


which, until slavery was abolished, 
did valiant service in the Unitarian 
churches. Mr. May does not remem- 
ber that there was any antislavery 
spirit manifested in the Divinity 
School during his course of study, nor 
was he consciously more antislavery 
than his fellow students. Probably 
he would have been sooner involved 
in the conflict, if he had gone straight 
to a pulpit from Samuel J. May’s par- 
sonage. 

In September, 1833, only a few 
weeks after his graduation, Mr. May 
preached in Leicester to a new Uni- 
tarian Society, the Second Congrega- 
tional, which had been incorporated 
early in that year. Services were held 
at first in the old town hall; but on 
August 12, 1834, a church was dedi- 
cated, which still witnesses to the en- 
ergy and modesty of the few hardy 
pioneers. Among the sixteen origi- 
nal incorporators were some of the 
most influential men in Leicester, 
Flints, Southgates, Sargents, and so 
on, who had found the burden of 
Dr. Nelson’s orthodoxy—or rather 
of his exchanges—heavier than 
they could bear. They were “au- 
dience fit though few” for Rev. 
George R. Noyes of Brookfield and 
other ministers who came from round 
akout to preach to them until, in 
June, 1834, they called Mr. May, who 
was ordained and installed August 
13. The names of the ministers who 


took part in the church dedication on 
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the twelfth and in the services of the 
following day are those of some who 
were accounted giants in those days. 
Rev. Aaron Bancroft, of Worcester, 
father of the historian, one of the 
earliest Unitarians, was moderator of 
the ordaining council. Rev. James 
Walker, coming by stage from 
Charlestown, brought the news of the 
scandalous destruction of the Ursu- 
line Convent; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood preached the ordination ser- 
mon. 

Before the new dwelling-house was 
quite completed, Mr. May married 
(November 11, 1835) Sarah Russell of 
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miraculous transformation; it had 
merely frozen solid. From this pie as 
a foundation it is easy to build up the 
inference that Mrs. May had been 
daintily reared and brought little 
practical knowledge to her new du- 
ties. But she was a quick learner and 
adapted herself to these with marvel- 
lous success, proving herself in all 
ways a fit helpmeet for her husband, 
whose bump of order was of no com- 
mon height. In his antislavery work 
Mr. May enjoyed her perfect sym- 
pathy and wise cooperation, some- 
times the benefit of a judgment less 
eager and impetuous than his own. 





MR. MAY IN 
Boston, daughter of Nathaniel P. 
Russell, literally a man of monu- 


mental reputation, seeing that for a 
term of years he was treasurer of the 
3unker Hill Monument Association. 
The first Thanksgiving came a fort- 
night later, and no end of creature 
comforts were sent out from Boston to 
the young housekeepers. But, when 
the feast arrived at that stage where 
the mince pie was imminent, there 
was a circumstance which gave them 
pause. The pie seemed to have 


turned to stone: it was impossible to 
But in fact there had been no 


cut it. 


HIS LIBRARY. 


She was one of the efficient managers 
of the antislavery fair. Her hus- 
band’s antislavery office took him 
away from Leicester three months 
every year and much increased the 
weight of her domestic cares, but not 
beyond her willingness to bear them 
or her ability to meet every emer- 
gency with appropriate wit and will. 
Four children were born of this mar- 
riage: Adeline, Edward, a pay di- 
rector in the navy, Joseph Russell, 
and Elizabeth Goddard. Mrs. Mav 
died in 1895, since when the unmar- 
ried daughters have kept unbroken 
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the tradition of the 
kindly way. Mr. May and his family 
have welcomed there hundreds of 
antislavery workers and _ other 
friends, and the outward beauty and 
the inward cheer have conspired to 
make the experience memorable for 
those who came and went. 

Mr. May’s early years in Leicester 
were those of a profoundly earnest 
and religious minister, devoted to his 
work with generous ardor and singu- 
lar fidelity. And 
in these partic- 


house in every 


( 
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ation an address contending that the 
Old Testament was authority for 
Christians only so far as it accorded 
with the doctrine and spirit of the 
New; whereupon Dr. Thayer of 
Lancaster, moderator of the associa- 
tion, expressed his entire dissent, and 
the rest agreed with him, one father 
in Israel saying that he “would 
rather have the spotted fever come 
into Bolton than an antislavery lec- 
turer.” By this time Mr. May was 
named and 


s known by his 


ulars there was antislavery 
never any principles and it 
change. Ulti- : is probable that 
mately there the brethren 
were intima- ‘ were predis- 
tions that his posed on_ this 
antislavery account to 
work _ trenched think his the- 
on his ministe- ology unsound. 
rial; but there I remember an 
was no slightest L old lady who, 
proof that it having been (er- 
was so. Theo- ee roneously) told 
logically, he . that the minis- 
was liberal ter had _ offici- 
without being j ated at John 
radical. His ap- 4 - Brown’s f u- 
proval of Theo- ll neral, said of 
dore Parker's * his sermon that 
theology was v he was “just 
less entire, I kivering up 
judge, than that a John Brown 
of his parents, all the way 
though for his , thro wu ¢ hk,” 
. é From a recent photugraph ee. 
antislave ry i though in truth 
spirit and his roe there was not 
general character he had only ad- the slightest conscious or uncon- 


miration. Like Garrison’s, his tem- 
per was selective of everything in 
the Bible that made for humanity 
and reform, so that however he 
might differ from the traditional 
New England theology, Christianity 
was for him inclusive of his lof- 
tiest ideals and aspirations, and 
Jesus was the great exemplar of its 
spirit. How the world moves is aptly 
illustrated by his experience, about 
1844, with the Worcester Association 
of Ministers. He read to this associ- 


scious reference to that heroic man. 

Not only were the duties of the 
young minister at first sufficiently en- 
grossing to prevent his taking.an ac- 
tive part in antislavery work, but he 
was not quite sure of Garrison’s ways 
and means of agitation. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that he did not take the 
Liberator until 1840, though he did 
take the Cradle of Liberty, for a year 
and more of its brief course, which be- 
gan in 1839. Containing the cream 
of the Liberator, Garrison was wisely 
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apprehensive that it would abridge 
the circulation of the larger paper. Its 
discontinuance made Liberator sub- 
scribers, and Mr. May was one of 
these. But from the beginning of his 
ministry no Sunday passed without his 
prayer “for those who are in bonds, 
as bound with them,” and on Thanks- 
giving and Fast days he availed him- 
self of the privilege then commonly 
allowed and used at such times in the 
New England churches of addressing 
himself squarely to great public ques- 
tions and especially to the nation’s 
duty in regard to slavery. Gradually 
his references to slavery at other 
times became more frequent and ex- 
plicit, and the range of his anti- 
slavery activities increased from year 
to year. That was the time of anti- 
slavery petitions; and to know what 
a part they played in the national 
House of Representatives one must 
read the life of John Quincy Adams. 
They were sent not only to Washing- 
ton, but to the Massachusetts Legisla- 


ture. Where there was a head rear- 
ing itself against the antislavery 


principle, the Donnybrook rule of the 
petitioners was to hit it. One pur- 
pose of their state petitions was to re- 
peal the laws against the intermar- 
riage of white people and colored, 
whence, probably, the triumphant 
argument of the proslavery party, 
“Do you want your sister to marry a 
nigger?” took its rise. But, whatever 
the petition, Mr. May was the man to 
carry it round. Was there an anti- 
slavery meeting to be called or an 
antislavery society to be formed, he 
took a leading part. An antislavery 
society was formed in Leicester about 
1840, and of this society he was the 
leading spirit, while at the same timé 
active and prominent in the larger or- 
ganizations. In January, 1838, a 
clerical convention of eighty mem- 
bers was held in Worcester, and of 
the eighty only three Unitarians sup- 
ported an antislavery resolution; 
and here was, possibly, the beginning 
of that distrust of his fellow Unitari- 
ans which as time went on had many 
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incidents and aggravations. There 
were two Worcester County antisla- 
very societies, the North Division and 
the South; and of the latter Mr. May 
was secretary or president for many 
years. Disunion sentiment was by no 
means uncommon among the “Con- 
science Whigs” of New England 
when Texas annexation was on the 
tapis, and it furnished Mr. May in the 
winter of 1844-5 his most surprising 
victory. He told the story in a much 
later convention (1857) meeting at the 
city hall in Worcester, but, unlike 
Phidias, he did not paint himself into 
the shield. Of this convention of 
1844 Judge Strong of Leominster was 
president, and such men as Levi Lin- 
coln, Emory Washburn, and Charles 
Allen were present. Following the 
lead of Emory Washburn, who had 
said, ‘Let us adopt the methods of the 
Revolutionary fathers, and say plainly 
what we will do, and what we will not 
do,” Mr. May moved a resolution, 
“That the annexation of Texas would 
be a just and sufficient ground for a 
dissolution of the Union,” and it was 
carried by a majority of twelve. Much 
frightened, the minority pleaded for a 
reconsideration and induced a few of 
the majority to join them in effecting 
it by the skin of their teeth. Captain 
Isaac Southgate of Leicester, a very 
public spirited man, foremost in 
school matters, a thoroughpaced 
Whig, was one of Mr. May’s most 
prominent parishioners. He knew all 
about the Worcester resolution and 
Mr. May’s other antislavery doings, 
and this knowledge rankled in his 
mind, and, lest others should be for- 
getful, he “stirred up their pure minds 
by way of remembrance,” so that 
gradually a good deal of feeling ad- 
verse to Mr. May was generated in 
the society. 

One of the most significant of 
those meetings which Mr. May or- 
ganized from time to time in the anti- 
slavery interest was that of August 1, 
1845, celebrating the West Indian 
Emancipation. It was held at Leices- 
ter and in the Unitarian Church. 
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Wendell Phillips and Adin Ballou 
were the principal speakers, and there 
was no mincing of matters, we may 
be sure. This meeting was one of the 
heavier straws that went to break the 
back of proslavery endurance in Mr. 
May’s congregation, and shortly after 
he resigned his charge; but his resig- 
nation was not accepted. To the ma- 
jority of his people he had endeared 
himself by affectionate anxiety for 
their highest good and by his sym- 
pathy with their griefs and losses. 
But some withdrew and_ others 
showed “‘a disposition to abridge his 
just liberty,” which he could not en- 
dure. His financial support was not 
a factor in the situation. His salary 
had been $600, but he cut it down to 
$400 at a time when the larger sum 
was difficult to raise. In August, 
1846, at the conclusion of his twelfth 
year, he resigned definitely. For the 
best part of the following year he 
preached in Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
Samuel J. May, after a pastorate of six 
years in South Scituate, Massachu- 
setts, having gone to Syracuse, 
New York, where he had a long 
and fruitful ministry. And now Mr. 
May of Leicester was confronted by 
the likelihood of going forth, like 
Abraham, not knowing whither, leav- 
ing behind him the beautiful house 
which had been the outward form and 
symbol of his home and in which his 
children had been born. 


“But sudden the worst turns the best to 
the brave; 
The black minute’s at end;” 


and there opened to him the prospect 
of indefinite continuance where al- 
ready his roots had gone deep down 
into the earth. His energy and effi- 
ciency in the antislavery work had 
marked him as the right man for the 
office of general secretary of the 


Massachusetts Antislavery Society. 
It was Abby Kelley’s urgency that 
immediately effected his appointment 
to this post. Living near him in the 
county, she knew his works and that 
he was not lukewarm in the cause. 
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He held the office until 1865, when, 
with the passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, the need of further anti- 
slavery agitation seemed to him, as 
to Garrison, no longer necessary. 
His valedictory, in the last number 
but one of the Liberator, rings as tri- 
umphantly as Miriam’s song, but 
with an undertone of tenderness, a 
sentiment of regret that the round 
table should be broken up and all its 
goodly knights scattered upon differ- 
ent ways. But he could take an omen 
from the day — December 22— and 
find the omen singing grandly in the 
concluding stanza of Lowell’s ‘“‘Pres- 
ent Crisis,” which in December, 1844, 
had made his heart leap up like 
flame: 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward who 
would keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! We 
ourselves must pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea.” 


The new duties were those con- 
nected with the status of the emanci- 
pated slaves and the operations of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. For Mr. 
May there was “no discharge in this 
war.” He could not, like some oth- 
ers, content himself with being a mere 
laudator temporis acti. Since emanci- 
pation, as before, his interest in the 
welfare of the colored people has been 
always intelligent and deep; often 
profoundly sad. But I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

His willingness in 1846 to suspend 
his ministerial office was greater, pos- 
sibly, because, owing to his anti- 
slavery spirit and action, he had 
ceased to be persona grata to many of 
his Unitarian brethren and he had lost 
much of his confidence in them. In 
a letter to Miss Mary Carpenter, the 
Englsh philanthropist, written in 
1851, he denounces their “bigotry, 
narrowness, and worldliness,’ and 
their organization as “a lifeless, soul- 
less thing.” If there was any danger 
of their being exalted above measure, 














here was a thorn in their flesh to pre- 
vent such exaltation. He was not 
slow to notice their shortcomings, nor 
soft in naming them. In 1843 he 
spent several months in Europe, and 
being urged by English Unitarians to 
explain to them the relation of the 
Unitarian churches in America to the 
antislavery reform, he did so in an 
elaborate letter from Geneva, very 
carefully and cautiously expressed, 
but which, nevertheless, charged his 
coreligionists with “having, with a 
few exceptions, done nothing, nothing, 
to expose the true character of slavery 
and towards its abolition.” In con- 
clusion, he urged his English brethren 
to write to the Unitarians of America 
urging upon them the discharge of 
their duty in some more efficient 
manner.* 

His own letter and that of the Eng- 
lish brethren gave great offence in 
this country and was hotly resented 
in some quarters; but there were 
happy incidents, and one of memo- 
rable significance. May 29, 1845, a 
meeting of Unitarian ministers was 
held in the Bulfinch Street vestry, and 
one hundred and seventy-three set 
their names to a statement written by 
James Freeman Clarke, which con- 
cluded, “And we do hereby pledge 
ourselves, before God and our breth- 
ren, never to be weary of laboring in 
the cause of human rights and free- 
dom, till slavery be abolished and 
every slave made free.” It is greatly 
to be feared that this pledge was but 
indifferently kept by the majority of 

*In Mr. May’s later years no recollections of his 
earlier life were more vivid, grateful and affectionate than 
those of the friends he made in England at thistime: Rev. 
George Armstrong, father of Rev. R. A. Armstrong, who is 
now preaching in Liverpool, Rev. William James of Bris- 
tol, Miss Mary Carpenter, Richard D. Webb of Dublin, 
one of the earliest biographers of John Brown, James 
Haughton of Dublin, Miss Eliza Wigham of Edinburgh, 
Joseph Lupton of Leeds, Rev. S. A. Steinthal, and 
especially Dr. John Bishop Estlin of Bristol, a ver 
distinguished physician and surgeon and justly cel- 
ebrated ophthalmologist. Mr. May counts his long 
correspondence with Dr. Estlin and his daughter Mary 
as one of the greatest pleasures and honors of his life, and 
similarly that with various members of the Carpenter 
family. Dr. Estlin was profoundly touched by Mr. May’s 
antislavery address before the Western Unitarian Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, and invited him to his home, thus 
initiating a friendship that proved not only very pleasant to 
both, but very useful to the antislavery cause. Speaking 
of Dr. Estlin, Wendell Phillips said: ‘‘Sam May, your 


visit to England brought to the support of our work in 
America its ablest and best helper of recent years.” 
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those who made it, and that the most 
of them were never “weary” because 
they did no work; but the joint action 
was the most honorable event in the 
history of the Unitarians, as affected 
bv the antislavery conflict, and~it was 
Mr. May who drove them into it with 
the point of his celestial spear. 

It was in connection with this inci- 
dent that Mr. May brought down 
upon himself the wrath of Dr. Gan- 
nett, who, marvellously good and 
kind, and unselfish and self-sacrificing 
as few men are, had somehow the 
misfortune of finding himself on the 
wrong side of the greatest moral ques- 
tion of his time. Mr. May was 
handled roughly at a meeting of the 
Berry Street Conference (in May, 
1844), Dr. Gannett denouncing in the 
severest terms his aforesaid dealings 
with the English Unitarians and in 
general his antislavery action and 
spirit. Late that night Mr. May 
(sitting in his father’s home) heard the 
characteristic click of Dr. Gannett’s 
two canes on the sidewalk, and then 
came his hand upon the knocker and, 
Mr. May admitting him, a pathetic 
humbling of himself for his severity. 
This was Dr. Gannett’s way. At an- 
other Unitarian meeting, to which 
Garrison had come on Mr. May’s 
invitation, Dr. Gannett denounced 
“the hellish spirit of this man who has 
forced himself into our meeting.” For 
this, too, he was doubtless sorry after 
he got home. But what an instructive 
moral tragedy the great gulf fixed 
between two men of such exalted 
moral temper as were Gannett and 
Garrison! 

Another occasion when Mr. May 
followed up his Unitarian brethren in 
a lively manner was in 1851, when the 
Christian Register containing an arti- 
cle by Rev. John Parkman, “Slavery 
in Boston,” on the rendition of 
Thomas Sims, which had just taken 
place, was sent to the country sub- 
scribers, while a special edition was 
made for Boston subscribers omitting 
the mildly inflammatory article: all of 
which business Mr. May reported 
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faithfully in the Liberator, while Mr. 
Garrison added a characteristic com: 
ment. 

Whatever the motives which urged 
him to accept the office of general sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Anti- 
slavery Society, there were no sordid 
ones among them, his salary being 
fixed at eight hundred dollars per 
year. His work was compounded of 
office duties in Boston, where he 
made his home with his parents, and 
travel throughout New England, 
mainly in Massachusetts. His duties 
were, in part, to arrange and provide 
speakers for nearly one hundred dif- 
ferent conventions, in anticipation of 
which there were preparatory lectures 
in the towns round about the local 
centres in which the conventions were 
to be held. Many of these lectures 
were of his own giving. His first 
convention was in Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. Lowell and Edmund Quincy 
came to it together, a pair of kindly 
wags. “Don’t you feel like saying a 
word?” said Mr. May to Lowell. “I 
never said a word in my life,” said the 
poet, who had latent in him, the 
potentiality of being one of the most 
graceful speakers of our time. Other 
duties were connected with the Boston 
anniversary meetings and the great 
annual antislavery fair, to which came 
things from England, “curiously and 
wonderfully made,” and at which 
Wendell Phillips bought a bust of 
Calvin from Lydia Maria Child, pay- 
ing for the same five dollars—‘‘one 
dollar for each of the five points.” 
Nothing was more characteristic of 
the antislavery movement in its Gar- 
risonian form than the inclusiveness 
of its democracy. Aristocrats as blue 
blooded as Wendell Phillips and Ed- 
mund Quincy subordinated them- 
selves cheerfully to Garrison, who was 
to quite another manner born, but in 
soul as much a gentleman as they; 
and many callous hands of farmers 
and mechanics grasped, with naive 
forgetfulness of everything but the 
mutual help and need, those of the 
finest gentlemen and ladies of those 
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days. But there was nothing but the 
most aristocratic elegance and beauty 
in the copperplate engraving of the 
invitation to the antislavery fair sent 
out by Maria Weston Chapman, 
Lydia Maria Child and a score or two 
of other antislavery women. Mr. 
May was reputed to be an excellent 
economist, and there never was a 
better than Lydia Maria Child; but 
in this particular their agreement 
that the best was none too good seems 
to have Leen entire. 

In his “journeyings often” about 
the country, the experiences of the 
general secretary were, like those of 
the apostles he sent out, extremely 
various. Frequently his lines of travel 


fell to him in pleasant places and he 
enjoyed a hospitality that was com- 
fortable and sweet; but at other times, 
where the disposition was as kind, he 
slept in rooms cold as only country 
chambers can be without sun or fire, 
and which, with the mercury at zero, 


strike a deadly chill into your hones. 
On one of these occasions he and his 
son Edward, then a growing boy, 
shared the bed and tried to keep each 
other warm, but the father’s conscience 
has accused him ever since of getting 
more than he could give. At another 
place the November morning wash 
was in the yard, where the water came 
rushing icy cold from a pipe led down 
from the hills adjacent to the house. 
Such things are pleasant to remem- 
ber, but Mr. May has a much livelier 
recollection of the rougher experi- 
ences of his ‘‘field hands,” as Parker 
Pillsbury called them, than of his own. 
They made a joke of trials that would 
have daunted men and women knit of 
softer stuff. 

For any flies in the ointment there 
were great compensations in the noble 
incitements of the work and in the 
companionship of the leaders, men 
and women, and the close contact with 
the agents who looked to Mr. May 
for the direction of their work. These 
often found their way to the home in 
Leicester, though it was at the 
Liberator office, on Cornhill, that they 














generally got their instructions and 
made their reports. Mr. May’s ad- 
miration of these agents is inclusive of 
Stephen Foster’s wayward genius, 
notwithstanding the unqualified frank- 
ness of his speech. He had the defects 
of his qualities, but his qualities were 
an absolute sincerity and a complete 
consecration. His wife, Abby Kelley, 
thought well enough of Stephen to 
marry him,—and he could have had 
no better recommendation. She was 
an excellent woman, with too much 
“life in herself” to be sent hither and 
thither by the general secretary; in- 
stead going her own way and arrang- 
ing her own work with uniformly 
good results. Another of the agents 
was Lucy Stone; and nothing could 
render more effectively the temper of 
the opposition than the scurrility of 
the Springfield Republican’s attack on 
her and Parker Pillsbury, nor Mr. 
May’s temper than the indignant 
scorn of his reply. Yet another agent 
whom Mr. May valued highly was 
Sallie Holley, who with her faithful 
companion, Caroline F. Putnam, did 
the work of an evangelist for nearly 
twenty years and then, shifting the 
burden, instituted a school for colored 
children in’ Lottsburgh, Virginia, 
whither Mr. May’s unfailing sym- 
pathy and help followed the insep- 
arable pair until 1893, when Miss 
Holley died, leaving Miss Putnam to 
carry on the work alone—yet not 
alone. Parker Pillsbury, swarthy de- 
nouncer of the churches for their 
recreancy to the spirit of their 
founder, was one of the most valued 
on the list. Another was Charles C. 
Burleigh, a flame of eloquence, per- 
haps too consciously cultivating his 
resemblance to the traditional por- 
traitures of Jesus. Cyrus Burleigh 
was less known. Andrew T. Foss, an 
ex-Baptist minister, did yeoman’s ser- 
vice. Last, but notleast,there were the 
three colored men, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Charles Lenox Rémond and 
William Wells Brown, stars differing 
in glory from each other, but each 
gifted with a penetrating ray. Doug- 
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lass’s attachment to the Free-soil 
party deprived Mr. May of his 
services soon after he assumed the 
secretary’s office. 

Those who were not his agents 
were his companions to a more liberal 
degree. And what a privilege it was 
to live in daily contact with such men 
as Quincy and Phillips and Jackson 
and Loring, such women as Lydia 
Maria Child and Maria Weston Chap- 
man, the Weston sisters, the Welling- 
tons and Caroline Severance and 
others of that noble company. Best 
of all was the close relation to Garri- 
son, whom Mr. May found always 
simple and genial, by no means so 
overbearing as he has been repre- 
sented, and not only profoundly reli- 
gious, but most aptly scriptural in the 
expression of his thought. -Once 
when Mr. May, meeting him casually, 
lamented the perversity of certain 
ministers and others who should have 
been in the forefront of the anti- 
slavery movement, but were not, Gar- 
rison answered immediately with the 
text which was perhaps the aptest 
from Genesis to Revelation, “How can 
they believe who will have honor one 
of another?” Not without many rea- 
sons did the sons of Garrison dedicate 
their splendid “Story” of their father’s 
life “to Samuel May of Leicester, 
Massachusetts, who freed from toil 
and care the declining years of 
William Lloyd Garrison.” The mean- 
ing is that he collected the sums, in no 
case exceeding $500, which made 
up in 1866 a testimonial to Garrison 
of more than $30,000. This was the 
crowning act of Mr. May’s devotion 
to his great captain, but it was the ex- 
pression of a loyalty which was then 
of twenty-six years’ duration and 
which, stronger than death, has lasted 
until now. 

When the war broke out, Mr. May 
was quick to range himself with those 
who were promoting its efficiency. At 
a meeting called in Leicester to form 
a military company, April 22, 1861, 
there was no more ringing speech 
than his. Indeed, he had never sym- 
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pathized with Garrison’s non-re- 
sistance principles. He had his share 
of the true gaudium certaminis, as any 
one may know who hears him talk of 
the eventful past. At such times the 
wine stirs in the cask; the blood glows 
in his cheek, his hand is clinched, his 
mouth is set, as if he were again con- 
fronting a proslavery mob. From 
1840 he had ceased voting national 
and state tickets ; but in 1865 he voted 
for Lincoln, and he has since been a 
stanch Republican, faltering in his 
allegiance only in 1884, when he could 
not cast his vote for Mr. Blaine. 

In church matters he has been a 
loyal adherent of the local Unitarian 
society since he resigned its charge, 
except at one time when the church 
was shut against an  antislavery 
lecturer. It was an interesting situa- 


tion when in 1880-81 he found himself 
set for the defence of Captain Isaac 
Southgate’s will and opposing one of 
his successors in the pastorate by 


whom the will was technically in- 
fringed. That was better than heap- 
ing coals of fire upon the head of the 
man who had done most to drive him 
from the Leicester pulpit. It was re- 
turning good for evil, though it pre- 
sented itself to him as a matter of sim- 
ple justice, in which no choice was 
left to him. 

Since 1865 Mr. May’s function in 
Leicester has been that of the good 
citizen. There and elsewhere he was 
very active and efficient in the busi- 
ness of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
organizing a local branch and taking 
a deep personal interest in the teach- 
ers sent to the southern states. His 
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he had resigned in 1846, was resumed 
and held for nine years more. Leices- 
ter Academy, a once famous institu- 
tion, had omitted him from its board 
of trustees as being “ultra in his 
views”; but in 1875 that little world 
came round to him. His interest in 
the Leicester public library has been 
an engrossing one. For a long time 
he was the chief buyer for the library, 
and practically the librarian, making 
a catalogue that was as conscien- 
tiously accurate as the record of his 
class. In 1875 the town made him its 
representative to the state Legislature, 
and he was chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
But at any time since the great war 
his political influence has been out of 
all proportion to his official rating. 
In his own person he has been a com- 
mittee of correspondence, ever on the 
alert to criticise what seemed to him 
a doubtful course in national or state 
legislation or to encourage what 
seemed to him the better part. 
Written soberly and seriously, his 
letters have been graciously received 
by those to whom they have been ad- 
dressed, and have often helped effect 
the end he had in view. Love, honor, 
troops of friends have attended his 
declining steps, and his house has 
been a house of pilgrimage to many 
coming from afar to see the man rich 
in such memories as to-day he shares 
with but a feeble remnant of a once 
glorious company. Long may his 
good gray head irradiate his hospi- 
tableboard,and bend attentively above 
the books he loves so much, and the 
letters that give courage to so many 


position on the school board, which hearts! 





THE FIRST DUEL* 
By Frank W. C. Hersey. 


“Here lies the body of Benjamin Woodbridge, son of Hon. Dudley Wood- 
bridge, who died July 3, 1728, in the twentieth year of his age.” 
: Granary Burying Ground. 


HE dew bejewelled the greensward cold, 
TT And the night mist trailed from the marshes. 
A spectral gleam where the river-tide rolled, 

A lustre, pale as the succory’s bloom, 
On the mottled lawns and the leafy gloom,— 
Lo, this was the sheen a midsummer sky 
Had shed o’er the Common in Boston Town, 
In the days when the province loved the crown. 
The crickets chirped with a drowsy cry, 
The frogs in the slime of their pond droned low, 
And the sombre old town a sleep—like snow— 
Had buried in silence deep as the tomb; 
For good men dream when the black tides flow, 

And the night-mist trails from the marshes. 


Like phantoms gliding athwart their haunt, 
Two striplings trod ’neath the shroud that hung 
From the drooping limbs of the Great Elm gaunt, 
Where gibbeted Quaker and witch had swung. 
The twain stalked on through the shade of death, 
With the lust of life agleam in their eyes; 
Both waited the word that hate never saith, 
Then hurled away cloaks and hats in a breath, 
And whipped out their swords to clash and clink, 
And flash in the gloom like fireflies ; 
While the echoes rang o’er the river-brink, 

And the night-mist trailed from the marshes. 


Did the young hearts ache with remorse for the jeer 

In the heat of the wine flung forth too free, 

For the dicing in spite of the mothers’ tear? 

Or throb with the maddening ecstasy 

Of parry and thrust ’twixt peer and peer; 

With the frantic hope and the deadly will 

The blood that would quench their hate to spill, 
While the night-mist trailed from the marshes? 


A twist of the arm, and a supple lunge, 

A lithe recoil, and a clank of steel; 

A dart of a blade like a snake in its plunge, 
A moaning curse, a tottering reel,— 
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And a smooth white face lay bathed in dew; 

While the blood and the hate ebbed away with the tide, 

And the slayer of life wished himself had died 

Where the shroud of the Elm drooped dimly blue, 
Where the night-mist trailed from the marshes. 


Weaietn first duel in Boston was fought on the Common on the night of July 3, 1728, by Benjamin 


T 
y to a fatal dispute. 
exactly one year after, he died of a broken heart. 


) ge and Henry Phillips, two intimate friends, and fellow-students of Harvard College. 
heir ardent social nature led them to the gaming table; gambling, tothe free use of wine; and this 
finall Woodbridge was slain; and Phillips fled to Rochelle, France, where, 
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By Abby Morton Diaz. 


HE antislavery move- 

ment in the old town of 

Plymouth began in my 

father’s family,  al- 

though as to fugitives 

Plymouth was not in 

the direct line of the underground 

railroad. I recall one, however, 

a tired, silent colored man, sitting 

one evening on the stairs lead- 

ing down into my uncle Ste- 

phens’ kitchen, almost in darkness, for 

greater safety—waiting until the 

night should be far enough advanced 

for taking him through town to 
Kingston, on the north. 

I am asked: “How was it there? 
Can you give some account of those 
early antislavery days?” The re- 
quest acts as a summons to the 
long ago departed. Sitting with 
closed eyes I behold the familiar 
forms and faces—yes, I can almost 
hear the very tones of their voices 
and come again into close touch 
with their enthusiasm. 

First to appear to me are my aunt 
Sally Stephens—née Morton—and 
her husband, Lemuel, truly a united 
couple. Both were thinkers and by 
nature and New England nurture 
keen sighted for a principle and sure 


to be pronounced advocates of justice 
and freedom. Aunt Sally was small 
in stature, but all animation,—a brisk 
worker, impatient with idlers, quick 
to plan and to accomplish, whether 
in household matters or those of a 
wider scope. She was a founder and 
almost lifelong director of Plymouth’s 
primitive charity, the “Fragment 
Society,” its original design having 
been to gather up from garrets and 
elsewhere what could be well spared, 
and bestow as needed. 

Uncle Stephens was of more mod- 
erate cast, slower of movement, more 
deliberate in thought and speech, 
likely, even in busy times, to stand 
discussing creeds or politics over a 
fence, or in some available corner,— 
while Sally would be anxiously ex- 
plaining to men awaiting him that she 
was expecting Mr. Stephens every 
minute. He was a man of fine mind, 
and his well thought out conclusions 
were sure to be excellently worded. 

With these two must always appear 
to me my father, Ichabod Morton, 
tall, erect, earnest in bearing, usually 
of serious aspect and much given to 
planning for the kingdom of heaven 
to come on earth, and to freeing peo- 
ple from the cruel old-time ortho- 
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doxy. In his meditative moods, or 
when he was singing the old hymns 
to the old tunes, his countenance 
often assumed a rapt expression, 
consequent upon a remarkable ex- 
perience which befell him one night 
in his young manhood. When away 
from home on business, his room in 
Boston was supernaturally lighted and 
he was given a vision of the state of 
the world as it would be when con- 
ducted on the plan of human brother- 
hood; and he then and there prom- 
ised the devotion of his whole life to 
the work of making this vision a 
reality. In fulfilling this promise he 
became an earnest worker for tem- 
perance, for antislavery, and in a 
special manner for the educational 
movement begun by Horace Mann. 
Not an educated man himself, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, he was 
familiar with the methods of Pest- 
alozzi and Fellenberg in Europe, and 
in company with Horace Mann advo- 
cated the establishment of normal 
schools in this country, — one of the 
earliest ones, that in our own coun- 
ty, having been very largely due to 
his efforts. 

And now Horace Mann appears, to 
me — tall, erect, with a high, bulging 
forehead and prematurely white hair, 
as he stood in our little low walled 
“‘keeping-room.” 

With the larger front room is asso- 
ciated the Concord sage, Bronson 
Alcott, and his transcendental talk 
given to antislavery enthusiasts 
who came trooping over from the 
town. 

Along with my father appears, 
now, his brother, Edwin Morton, 
younger, blue eyed, fair haired, strong 
for truth and progress, yet facetious 
withal and of quick sympathies. 

A company of bright, earnest 
young girls, devoted to the cause, 
a number of thoughtful, self-conse- 
crated men and women,—these, too, 
come at the call; and with them one 
other, somewhat apart from them by 
residence and _ profession, — Rev. 
Samuel J. May. 
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“For soul 
make,” 


is form and doth the body 
said Spenser, long ago. Never was a 
more soul-made countenance than that 
of our well beloved and widely known 
Samuel J. May. Peaceful, benignant, 
animated, serene, joyous, a constant 
benediction — all these words do but 
partly give an idea of its heavenli- 
ness. He was then settled in Scitu- 
ate, some twenty miles nearer Bos- 
ton, and frequently exchanged with 
our venerable minister, Dr. Kendall, 
pastor of the First Church, one of the 
New England churches of which the 
majority in each became Unitarians 
under the influence of Channing — 
my father being prominent among 
those in Plymouth. 

My home was in the low, gambrel- 
roofed house a mile south from the 
town centre,—the family of our Pil- 
grim ancestor, George Morton, hav- 
ing taken their land in that locality. 
Our homestead grounds reached to 
the shore, where were my father’s 
wharf and shipyard. His sister, Aunt 
Sally Stephens, lived half a_ mile 
nearer town, in one of the only two 
houses at the shore end of Stephens’ 
Lane, — long, narrow, and edged on 
either side by the tall and slim Lom- 
bardy poplars, which marked its 
straight course from the main road 
down to Stephens Wharf, owned by 
Uncle Stephens and his father, Daddy 
Stephens, who, with Mammy Ste- 
phens, occupied the otherhouse. With 
them lived their long time widowed 
daughter, a woman of fine character, 
strictly orthodox, devoted to church 
interests and known to all people as 
Mis’ Phebe Cotton. 

Mrs. Cotton, by opposing her mere 
womanly convictions of duty to pas- 
toral authority, began an agitation 
which finally disrupted the Congre- 
gational Church in Plymouth and 
thus indirectly benefited the anti- 
slavery movement, which was to 
come later on. Her offence lay in 
asking the attendance of a recent con- 
vert, an obscure young man, at an 
evening prayer-meeting at her own 
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residence, and inviting him to speak, 
all without consulting her pastor, a 
stern, dark visaged man, Rev. Fred- 
eric Freeman. For this she was dealt 
with by official visits from the dea- 
cons and from the pastor. Still she 
could not perceive her error nor feel 
it right to make the humble acknowl- 
edgment urged upon her. The mat- 
ter grew in importance. The parish 
took sides for and against the culprit. 
Frequent disciplinary interviews, 
the persuasions of many near and 
dear to her, the aloofness of others, 
Mr. Freeman’s arrogant bearing in 
their private interviews, whole nights 
spent in vain struggles between duty 
to pastor and duty to her own con- 
victions, loss of appetite,—all this 
long continued, brought her to the 
verge of dangerous illness. If the 


account written by her brother, Uncle 
Stephens, savors of medizvalism, it 
must be remembered that those were 
the days of the pastoral authority so 


strongly enforced in antislavery times. 
The whole affair ended in a division. 
Those standing for a reasonable in- 
dividual freedom drew off and built a 
small and exceedingly plain meeting- 
house—for they were not of the 
wealthier sort—and named them- 
selves the Robinson Church, in mem- 
ory of the Pilgrims’ pastor, who, in 
his discourse to them at their depart- 
ure, charged them to follow him no 
further than he followed Christ. 

Five or six years later came news 
of a great stir made in Boston by one 
Mr. Garrison, who lived and printed 
his paper in an obscure den, with only 
a negro boy for assistant. The paper 
was called the Liberator, and its pur- 
pose was the liberation of our three 
millions of slaves. Details of all this 
were brought by my uncle, Edwin 
Morton. He arrived from Boston by 
stage or coasting packet, and walked 
along shore and stopped “down 
the Lane” to tell “Sally.” From her 
the word quickly spread, and as may 
be supposed from all the foregoing, 
it came to numbers as a call to close 
up ranks and join in the conflict. For 
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probably in no other town was there 
so much of specially prepared mind. 
A meeting was called in the Robinson 
Meeting-house, and there the Rev. 
Samuel J. May gave an address, so 
made up of facts, sound principles and 
heart-stirring appeals as to meet 
quick and most enthusiastic response. 
The situation was seen to call for im- 
mediate action. The basic principle 
insisted upon was that of inherent 
self-ownership. No human law or 
custom could give one man owner- 
ship of another. “The Greeks? The 
Greeks are at your door!” was quoted 
from Mr. May’s address; also his 
statement of the reason given by Mr. 
Garrison for being, as was said of him 
reproachfully, “all one fire” :—‘‘I have 
need to be on fire when all around are 
mountains of ice to melt.” Deep in- 
terest was awakened, though among 
comparatively a few. The large ma- 
jority of the people, including, of 
course, the wealthy and influential. 
held aloof in enmity or in contemptu- 
ous indifference. 

By private notice a meeting for 
forming an antislavery society was 
called “down the Lane” at Aunt 
Saily’s, but from fear of outside dis- 
turbance it was held in “the other 
house,” Mrs. Phebe Cotton’s. Public 
meetings followed in due course, Mr. 
Garrison coming as one of the speak- 
ers. The Lane was one of the earliest 
of the antislavery homes. I gazed 
upon Garrison there with mingled 
awe and admiration. By the oppos- 
ers he was thought of as some 
malignant ogre, ready to devour the 
poor, long-suffering slaveholders. 

The cause progressed. Much was 
accomplished by individual -effort. 
The Antislavery Society, Junior, 
whereof I had been made secretary, 
was always under orders, and saw 
much active service. Aunt Sally’s 
activity and Uncle Stephens’ modera- 
tion were both brought into account. 

Mrs. Child’s Appeal!—what mem- 
ories the very name awakens!—‘“An 
Appeal in favor of that class of Amer- 
icans called Africans,” by Lydia 
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Maria Child. At the Lane these were 
household words. Aunt Sally’s copies 
were sent to individuals whom she 
had marked for conversion, and were 
kept in constant circulation. The 
Junior Society ‘attended to this on its 
way to and from school. Antislavery 
almanacs were issued. We stopped at 
houses to sell them. Petitions were 
yearly sent to Congress asking for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. We called at houses for 
signers. Families who dared to sign 
ranked high in our esteem. We 
boldly confronted opposers; for had 
we not attended all the meetings and 
were we not always just ready to ex- 
plode with facts and arguments? A 
frequent objection was, “Do you want 
to marry a nigger?” We distributed 
“cent-a-week boxes” to stand on 


mantels, yellow, covered with anti- 
slavery mottoes, and having a slit for 
the weekly penny. 

At school three of us antislavery 


girls kept on the watch for chances. 
The class recitations afforded now 
and then a chance for bringing in 
some harrowing tale of slaverydom, 
or to quote from Mr. Garrison and 
others and sound their praises. The 
teacher was an “opposer.” Though 
highly esteeming us as pupils, she 
would shake her head solemnly on 
these occasions, yet often with a lurk- 
ing smile. We made our composi- 
tion books of the antislavery writing 
paper. It came in the very large 
square sheets of the period, each being 
headed with a print of a slave in 
chains with the question, “Am I not 
a Man and a Brother?” or “Woman 
and a Sister?” We made the covers 
of black pasteboard tied with black 
strings. I remembermychumand my- 
self going up into her garret to write 
our compositions. They were to be 
in letter form, and we hunted the map 
over to find a town having some anti- 
slavery significance and finally ad- 
dressed our letters to “Stanton,” the 
name of one of our heroes and most 
eloquent speakers, Henry B. Stan- 
ton, husband of Mrs. Cady Stanton, 
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who is still in the front ranks of 
progress. 

This school friend and myself kept 
in our desks our “accounts” of the 
cotton garters which we knitted and 
sold in order to make up half of the 
weekly quarter we had each resolved 
to place in the treasury of our society. 
The other half we obtained from our 
mothers by doing without butter at 
that rate a week. 

The Juniors did their prettiest for 
the fairs which helped pay the ex- 
penses of our public meetings. Some 
odd contributions to these were 
manufactured by Miss Nabby Judson, 
—-sister of Adoniram Judson, the pio- 
neer missionary to India,—a prim, 
elderly, demure, quaint little body 
who lived a secluded life all by her- 
self in the roomy old Judson house, 
perched high by the roadside, with no 
visible approach to the front door. I 
remember being once admitted by a 
circuitous back way to the interior, 
where the furnishings were largely 
made up of idols and numerous other 
mementoes from far away Burmah, 
and the atmosphere was rendered al- 
most oppressive by my vivid imagin- 
ings of monster gods, and pagans and 
pagodas, and juggernauts, burning 
widows and drowning girl babies. 

As the interest in our meetings and 
speakers increased, these drew larger 
and larger attendance, and now and 
then a person of the highest standing 
would be won over, to the dismay of 
his or her connections. For aboli- 
tionists everywhere were as yet a 
small minority of the people. But 
that small minority, scorned, ridi- 
culed, looked upon with abhorrence, 
held of no account, proved a conquer- 
ing host; for the Scriptural “chariots 
and horses” were ever present in the 
shape of high and mighty principles. 
To firm believers in the cause its in- 
creased recognition was made a main 
object under all manner of circum- 
stances; truly might they have sung 
the old familiar strain, “A charge to 
keep I have.” No chance was let go. 
If Aunt Sally had to pacify waiting 
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men by assurances that Mr. Stephens 
would be coming soon, she was in 
some measure comforted by the 
thought that he was somewhere ex- 
pounding the gospel of emancipation. 

In one special case his efforts 
brought great gain. The need of rig- 
ging for his vessels took him at times 
to the office of a prominent citizen 
and business man, a good Unitarian 
brother, superintendent of the manu- 
factories of the widely known and 
owned Plymouth Cordage Company, 
an old-school gentleman of means 
and influence, also of strong convic- 
tions and generous impulses, humor- 
ous to a degree, and of much reputa- 
tion as a teller of comical stories,— 
stories with places where the laugh 
came in, — his own being enough to 
set off a whole company. Business 
completed, Uncle Stephens, a man of 
his own leisure, for he made it him- 
self, would casually open conversa- 
tion by an adroit entering wedge, 
then answer queries with always-at- 
hand replies, keeping principles apart 
from expediency, perhaps sustaining 
his positions by the unfailing Lib- 
erator, sure to be accidentally in his 
pocket and always kindly lent to his 
interested questioner. 

The conversion thus accomplished 
of Mr. Bourne Spooner was an event 
in the town. To the abolitionists it 
brought rejoicings and to the cause 
enduring benefit. A lifelong sub- 
scriber to the Liberator, he never 
swerved from its Declarationof Rights 
or its motto, “My country is the world, 
my countrymen all mankind.” His 
wife, too, became a devoted adherent; 
and in their fine residence, “out 
north,” antislavery lecturers found 
cordial welcome. Garrison, Phillips, 
Edmund Quincy, and others were 
accustomed guests, duly conveyed 
thither after the evening  ses- 
sion, the general hand-shaking and 
personal greetings were over; and 
could those old walls speak, many a 
tale could they tell of the good times 
at and far beyond the much needed 
repast so hospitably provided. In- 


terchange of experiences ludicrous 
and pathetic, signs of the times hope- 
ful or otherwise, cheery talk, the light 
repartee, swift strokes of wit and hu- 
mor, mine host’s story-telling,— with 
the sure outbursts of laughter, joined 
in so gleefully by the host. himself, — 
all these went to make up the “rev- 
elry by night” at Bourne Spooner’s,— 
“not that bourne,” as Mr. Garrison 
wittily said, “whence no traveller re- 
turns.” 

Those who think of Mr. Garrison 
and his compeers only as austere and 
aggressive reformers, dwelling on the 
heights, so to speak, of everlasting 
principles, swaying audiences by 
their eloquence or their relentless 
logic, have small idea of the gentle 
courtesy and the delight in social in- 
tercourse, and the aptitude for merri- 
ment of those same stern, uncompro- 
mising abolitionists. 

Mr. Garrison enjoyed singing. <A 
favorite old tune of his was “Amster- 
dam,” the words beginning: 


“Rise, my soul, stretch every nerve, 
And press with vigor on,” 


sung at his funeral in the Roxbury 
church. I remember one evening at 
my uncle Edwin Morton’s, in our 
neighborhood, while aH hands were 
singing 


“In the days when we went gypsying,” 


he suddenly faced about, as I 
stood by his side, and by expres- 
sive glances and motions in time with 
his singing, playfully made as if we 
two were the “we” that were boy and 
girl together and “went gypsying in 
the long time ago.” 

And Quincy, most welcome and 
astonishing convert from the very 
élite of Boston, Edmund Quincy, 
scholarly, cultured, from his home of 
luxury and refinement answered calls 
from remote villages in the outskirts 
of Plymouth and elsewhere and, filled 
with the spirit of the movement, be- 
came an apostle of freedom, speaking 
in the little red schoolhouses, sleeping 
in cold spare chambers, taking his 
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meals en famille in the kitchen. We 
may think of him enlivening the com- 
pany at Mr. Bourne Spooner’s by 
telling them the astounding fact that 
the country folk ‘‘actually considered 
beans the dinner!” also, of the wo- 
man who, when sitting by him braid- 
ing straw, showed her womanly 
interest in his wife by asking, “And 
what does Sister Quincy do for a liv- 
ing?” He answered, politely of 
course, that Mrs. Quincy was fully 
occupied with the charge of her 
household. 

Among other frequent comers were 
Parker Pillsbury, with his sledge-ham- 
mer eloquence; and a kindred spirit, 
Stephen Foster,—both fired with 
righteous indignation against the 
Church, declaring it to be the very 
bulwark of slavery in justifying and 
defending it, while standing as leader 
of public sentiment. Mr. Foster mar- 
ried Abby Kelley, of Quaker birth, 
rather stately, of serene countenance, 
impressive, eariiest, her dark hair 
drawn smoothly down over the tem- 
ples, a white muslin kerchief crossed 
on her bosom. I remember with 
what almost dazed admiration I 
gazed at her, wondering how a wo- 
man could possibly dare to stand up 
before everybody and speak to an au- 
dience. Would she know what to 
say? Would she know how to say it? 
Suppose she should forget right 
in the middle of a sentence! And 
what a sensation when Frederick 
Douglass came, an escaped slave di- 
rect from the plantation, who by his 
native eloquence and his knowledge 
of the whole matter became a power 
in the antislavery ranks! I remem- 
ber hearing him describe the plausi- 
ble preaching addressed to the slaves: 
“Behold how God has fitted each for 
his duties. Your hard, horny hands 
show you to be made for service, 
while the whites, born to rule and to 
enjoy leisure, have soft, white hands 
unfit for toil.” 

At one grand convention, which 
brought to town all the big lights, we 
had the joy and the glory of coming 


- 


face to face and hand to hand with 
George Thompson, the eloquent and 
devoted English orator,who was once 
the cause of that Boston mob of “gen- 
tlemen of property and standing’— 
as the leading newspapers so proudly 
called it — which, urged on by those 
papers, broke up the women’s anti- 
slavery meeting and, not finding 
their prey, Mr. Thompson, nearly 
murdered Mr. Garrison whose life 
was saved only by a hasty police con- 
veyance to Ludlow Street jail! 

If the younger people of to-day fail 
to comprehend the spirit of hatred 
and opposition shown by the general 
public, neither on the other hand can 
they begin to have an idea of the 
abiding enthusiasm, and the devotion 
of the early abolitionists, and their en- 
tire absorption in the cause. Their 
solicitude was for it; their business 
was to forward it. It was to them a 
continuous inspiration, their life, their 
world —a whole world of thought, 
effort, principles, enjoyments, occu- 
pation, aims, motives, standards, 
apart from all that was going on 
around them. 

This was especially true of the 
women. They it was who were fore- 
most in planning our Plymouth meet- 
ings, writing to the speakers, entertain- 
ing them, securing a place for an audi- 
ence, devising means for raising the 
needful money. Was a prominent 
church desired for the lecture? The 
women proceeded cautiously, getting 
the consent of each separate trustee 
on condition that the others would 
agree to it. Long before the date of 
a county or state convention, the 
women would say among themselves: 
“It is time to begin to stir up the 
men.” For it was the men’s part to 
arrange for conveyances. Not that 
the men lacked in enthusiasm; but 
they somehow had come to depend 
on the women, —as one does on an 
alarm clock, sure to go off at the right 
hour. 

Weather was no consideration, or 
we might have turned back after 
some miles of travel had proved it a 
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“way below zero” day, and have 
given up our ten or twelve miles’ ride 
to Hanson, — “we” being my father, 
the elder two of the “Harlow girls,” 
and myself, in a small open one horse 
sleigh. Two of us rode backward on 
a low front seat, and I remember my 
father repeatedly holding a muff to 
his cheeks to keep them from 
freezing. Though numb with cold, 
we found ways of letting each 
other know our delight that ow- 
ing to the hurried and very early start 
and our house being unusually warm, 
he had been misled as to temperature. 
Finding ourselves in danger of actual 
freezing, we stopped at a solitary 
house and begged a chance at the 
fire. The woman was what she her- 
self would have called “dumbfound- 
ered.” “Out on the road a day like 
this?” “Goin’ to a meetin’ way off 
there? Don’t ye have no meetin’s in 
Plymouth?” It was upon our en- 
trance into the meeting-house “way 
off there,”"—my father having stayed 
out to care for his horse,—that Mr. 
May spoke from the front, saying: “I 
hope our friends will come directly up 
to the stove, for though they are very 
warm abolitionists, I know they must 
be very cold ladies.” 

The women helped greatly in mak- 
ing possible our Plymouth Antisla- 
very Reading-Room, devoted to anti- 
slavery literature—by that time quite 
plentiful—and to social intercourse of 
a high order, the whole being our 
daily delight. For while the world’s 
girls found their enjoyment in parties 
and balls and clothes and talking of 
beaux, the antislavery girls found 
theirs in gatherings of the faithful, in 
a newly arrived Liberator, in learning 
of recent converts, in working for 
antislavery fairs held in Boston or at 
Plymouth, and above all in planning 
and anticipating the occasions which 
should bring to town our heroes, the 
great leaders of the antislavery host. 

Truly their coming among us was 
like the descent of the gods upon the 
earth. When the actual day arrived, 
we could hardly contain ourselves, 


and when at last beholding them in 
bodily form, we did not try to; and 
even then were yet in prospect the de- 
lightful gatherings close around the 
speakers, after the meetings at some 
private residence. 

Very high among these leaders 
stood our Samuel J. May. The Sun- 
days he was exchanged with the regu- 
lar minister my school friend and I sat 
together to help each other bear the 
overwhelming joy of his presence, and 
that when the tones of his wondrously 
sweet and thrilling voice should fall 
upon our ears we might relieve the in- 
tensity of our emotion by pinching 
and squeezing each other. Once 
when my father took me, with two 
others older, to an educational meet- 
ing at Scituate, and we were to have 
our suppers and spend the evening at 
Mr. May’s—actually at his very own 
house!—my friend made me promise 
to bring her something, no matter 
what, from that to us sacred temple. I 
sat mute through the whole time, from 
bashfulness and a deep sense of the 
situation, but at supper I had secreted 
under my plate a bit of crust, which 
was gladly accepted and preserved. 

The two others who went to Scit- 
uate were Ruth Harlow and my 
cousin, Sarah Stephens, a teacher of 
some note, secretary of the Anti- 
slavery Society formed at Mrs. Phebe 
Cotton’s, and always a_ devoted 
worker in the cause. 

Prominent from the very first 
among the workers, the starters, the 
stirrers-up, the manceuvrers with 
church trustees, were the Harlow 
girls, elder sisters of my school friend. 
It was they who, foremost in planning 
it, took chief charge of the Antisla- 
very Reading-Room, kept it swept and 
garnished, made and sold ice cream, 
dealt there also in confectionery, kept 
the accounts, conferred with the 
brethren as to means and speakers 
and public meetings, enticed in 
readers, greeted all visitors, labored 
with inquirers, thus making the rooms 
a social centre and in very many 
ways a benefit to the cause. 




















And of these girls, especially Ruth 
—Ruth Harlow, of beloved memory, 
rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, always 
cheery, her face aglow with enthu- 
siasm. Saint and martyr, for with not 
one thought of self she sat whole days 
through in those chilly rooms, chilly 
because fires would take money need- 
ful to the cause. The consequences, 
a cold, later an ominous cough, and 
still later the not uncommon linger- 
ing disease which at last took her 
from our mortal vision, leaving vacant 
a large place among the many to 
whom she had long been guidance 
and inspiration. I said she thought 
not of self. To comprehend this in its 
fulness, the young people who read 
this must form an idea of a self-abne- 
gation which was not self-abnegation, 
for it had no thought of a self as sep- 
arate from the cause. This oneness 
was so real that doing for the cause 
was doing for self. Thus to dress in 
the extremes of plainness and econ- 
omy, relinquishing pleasures of vari- 
ous kinds and giving to the cause the 
money thus saved, was not self- 
sacrifice, for the reason that the 
cause had so absorbed self that itself 
was self. 

In explanation of this absolute 
merging of one’s self in the cause 
must be counted in the New England 
color-phobia, which forbade the edu- 
cation of colored people, even at their 
own expense; the vivid portrayals of 
slavery, its cruelties, its barbarities 
and its immoralities, as shown by the 
numerous “partly white” slaves ad- 
vertised ; the vindication of the system 
by leading publications and by those 
highest in Church and State and in 
social life; the scornand hatred visited 
upon the antislavery leaders,—our 
heraes,—the soul-stirring appeals of 
the whole host of these, including 
Mr. Garrison with his mighty convic- 
tions, Mr. Phillips with his over- 
powering eloquence, Whittier sound- 
ing his fervid blasts of indignation, 
Theodore Parker—a quite frequent 
visitor to Plymouth—spiritually en- 
lightened and giving out inspiration— 
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all consecrated to the work, all 
earnest and, what is more, all backed 
by invincible truth! Against so much 
of magnitude, poor little selfhood had 
small chance. And there was more. 
The public must be brought into 
touch with all this; certain underlying 
principles must gain recognition. 
This required speakers and audience 
rooms and for these money, a great 
deal of it. Could we afford to waste 
it on ourselves? For there was not 
only the South to influence, but nearly 
the whole North. Business interests 
were involved. A gentleman came to 
Mr. May during a public meeting in 
Boston and said in effect, “Mr. May, 
I want to tell you people that your 
principles are all right; slavery is 
wrong. But the northern commercial 
interests are so dependent on the 
South that we cannot show opposition 
to their peculiar institution. Your 
movement will never succeed.” The 
great body of the clergy were arrayed 
in Opposition, and they were a power. 
The orthodox Congregational Asso- 
ciation issued an italicized and cap- 
italized “Pastoral Letter” charging 
that lectures had been given “within 
the parochial limits of settled pastors 


without their consent .... a viola- 
tion of sacred and _ important 
RIGHTS.” “Deference and subor- 
dination are essential .... in the 


relation of a people to their pastor.” 
The Unitarian Association refused to 
condemn the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
eighty of the leading Unitarian min- 
isters—many of them noted names— 
refused to sign a protest against 
slavery. A prominent Boston clergy- 
man wrote a pamphlet vindicating 
slavery from the Bible. 

This pastoral and church opposi- 
tion shows why our Plymouth anti- 
slavery women had to manceuvre in 
securing a place for their speakers. In 
Boston the opposition was so great 
that the antislavery conventions could 
find no place other than the large hall 
over Marlboro stable. In Plymouth 
the Robinson Meeting-house could 
always be had, at whatever risk. I 
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was present at a meeting when it was 
assailed by a violent mob; stones 
thrown through the windows are yet 
to be seen. My father went for the 
sheriff, a prominent citizen, but he 
refused to come. The sign of the 
Antislavery Reading-Room was 
found one morning besmeared with 
tar. 

Thirty years of the struggle, thus 
inadequately set forth, caused an ex- 
tension of the antislavery sentiment 
throughout the North, and the conse- 
quent alienation of the South, result- 
ed in the war which at last brought 
about the overthrow of slavery. But 
there was other gain,—one of deep 
import, above all to a republic. The 
talk of the antislavery leaders, who 
came and went among us and else- 
where, was not always on southern 
bondage. There were gatherings, in- 
doors and out, where our loved and 
honored guests discoursed on high 
themes and especially upon a regen- 
erated human society, so that, listen- 
ing, we were caught up, as it were, 
from all that is low and base in this 
earthly existence; and such exalta- 
tions are never merely for the 
moment; they affect the whole after 
life. Add to this that in every little 
village and hamlet throughout the 
North were numbers who had learned 
to judge from principle rather than 
expediency. Thus a royal heritage 
was surely handed down, for to this 
day wherever is going on a work de- 
manding the spirit of progress and 
freedom, with enthusiasm for the 
right, are certain to be found those 
proud to call themselves the children, 
or grandchildren, of the old aboli- 
tionists. 

The antislavery movement con- 
tinued through the war, the same 
people circulating the same petitions 
to Congress; and I have still mine 
which shows the names already ob- 
tained when further effort was made 
needless by Lincoln’s Proclamation 
of Freedom. We often encounter 


wonder to-day that the country did 
not at once free itself from a system 
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so paralyzing to body, mind and soul 
of millions of human beings. Just so 
will they of a remote future look back 
upon these present times, wondering at 
a “civilization,” which by its various 
conditions—business, political, social, 
industrial—so restricts the higher hu- 
man powers and qualities that millions 
pass through existence scarcely con- 
scious of possessing minds,—many 
with recognition, by themselves and 
others, of only the mere animal 
needs, food and shelter, these being 
called the “necessities of life’ for a 
human being. Business men tell us 
the Golden Rule comes too high, ex- 
cept for Sunday use, and they have to 
keep a brass one for every day. The 
law of human brotherhood is stig- 
matized as “idealism.” But Emerson 
says: “They only build for eternity 
who build on an Idea;” that is to say, 
on a fundamental principle. 

Mr. Garrison was a young man 
when he began his championing of 
the principle, no human ownership of 
human beings. Now, as in his day, 
everlasting principles are being dis- 
honored in business conditions and 
trailed in what politicians themselves 
call “the dirt and mire of politics,” 
when they should hold absolute 
dominion in human society. Among 
our young people are there none who 
will champion these? They will have 
to rule some time, since no human 
institution, no state, however seem- 
ingly grand, can stand firm on any 
other foundation. The merging of 
self’s good with others’ good is not 
mere sentiment; it is universal law. In 
all membership, in the human body, 
in every tree and shrub and flower, 
in the planetary system, disaster 
to any one member brings disaster 
to every other, even to. those 
who may seem advantaged by over- 
abundance. Three million of people 
allowed only the animal necessities of 
life were a menace and a degradation 
to those seemingly advantaged there- 
by, and a blot upon the country. The 
moral, which so deeply concerns us 
all, is not hard to find. 


__ 



















































STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


By Henry Robinson Palmer. 




















HEN Longfellow wrote of 
\W “the beautiful town that is 
seated by the sea,” he was 
thinking of Portland; but his tender 
song applies to Stonington. If the 
town is not strictly beautiful, since it 
has no fine buildings and stately 
streets, still it is set in the midst of a 
pleasant country and the charm of 
the sea wraps it about. <A _ mile 
irom the shore its roads _ wind 
their way through overhanging 
woods, and the traveller loses his 
sense of the ocean, except as its scent 
is borne to him on the breeze. But 
from every hilltop the sea is disclosed. 
It stretches in soft expanse as far as 
the eye can reach. On clear days the 
white cliffs of Montauk and Block 
Island come into view. A dozen tall 
lighthouses cast their glow over the 
evening waters. There is salt in the 
air and in the speech of the fishermen. 
It is the sea that gives the town its 
distinctive note. 

Before the white man came to New 
England, the savage Pequots held 
sway in the region east of the 
Thames. They had swept from the 
head waters of the Hudson, driving 
the inferior tribes of Connecticut be- 
fore them and scattering the mild Ni- 
antics from their territory on the 
shore. Some of the latter unfortu- 
nates took refuge beyond the Pawca- 
tuck and the rest crossed the Thames 
and settled between that river and the 
Connecticut. The Pequots liked the 
country their valor had won and 
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chose it for their permanent abode. 
They extended their borders to Fish- 
er’s Island, and made warlike expedi- 
tions to Block Island and Montauk. 
Their bows and battle-axes were a 
terror to their enemies, and they 
could summon nearly four thousand 
fighting men to the warpath. In 1632 
they defeated the Narragansetts of 
Rhode Island and extended their ter- 
ritorial claims ten miles east of the 
Pawcatuck. Smarting at this and 
other injuries, the Narragansetts re- 
taliated five years later, assisting Cap- 
tain John Mason in the annihilation 
of the Pequots at their great fort near 
the Mystic River. This savage 
slaughter saved the colonies from 
further annoyance at the hands of 
Sassacus and his warriors; but it did 
not settle the dispute over the eastern 
boundary of his domain. The whites, 
when they came, inherited it, and it 
caused a border warfare between the 
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WEQUETEQUOCK COVE, 


settlers of Rhode Island and Connect- 
icut for eighty years. 

The Dutch were not only the 
pioneer white settlers of the Con- 
necticut valley, but the first FEu- 
ropeans to explore the southern 
coast of New England. Cap- 
tain Adrian Block sailed out of 
New Amsterdam in the year 1614, 
in the Restless, a forty-four foot 
vessel built on the banks of the 
Hudson. He made his way in a 
leisurely manner up the Connecticut 
shore, explored the rivers and_ har- 
bors, and gave them names that have 
not remained, except on the musty 
maps of the old Dutch geographers. 
He cruised past Stonington, into 
Narragansett Bay and up the Pawca- 
tuck, which he called Oester Riviert- 
jen. “Within the Great Bay (Long 
Island Sound),” writes the Dutch his- 
torian of that day, “there lies a point 
in the shape of a sickle, behind which 
there is a small stream or inlet, which 
was called by our people East River, 
since it extends toward the east.” The 
crooked point is the sandy crescent 
that stretches westward from Watch 
Hill and forms the extremity of 
Rhode Island. Since the old Dutch 
navigator sailed past it, it has ex- 


tended its sickle formation many 
hundred feet. It is now within seven- 
eighths of a mile of the Connecticut 
shore and still approaching. 

The Dutch have left, however, no 
trace in the Connecticut valley or on 
the shores of Little Narragansett 
Bay. The fame of Block is perpetu- 
ated in the name of Block Island; but 
otherwise his voyage from New Am- 
sterdam to Cape Cod is forgotten. It 
remained for the English to establish 
a permanent colony in the Pequot 
country; and eight years after the de- 
struction of the Pequot power at 
Mystic, John Winthrop the younger 
came from Boston and began the set- 
tlement of New London on the banks 
of the Thames. While engaged in 
this task he became acquainted with 
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William Chesebrough of Rehoboth, 
Plymouth Colony, and invited him to 
join in the enterprise. Chesebrough 
visited New London, but the location 
did not satisfy him and he turned 
homeward, passing through the pres- 
ent town of Stonington. On the 
shores of Wequetequock Cove, two 
miles and a half northeast of what is 
now the borough of Stonington, he 
stopped and selected a site for his fu- 
ture home. It was on high ground 
overlooking the cove, with a calm 
valley and level meadows sweeping 
down to Little Narragansett Bay. 
Here in 1649, two hundred and fifty 
years ago this spring, he brought his 
family from Rehoboth and made the 
first permanent 


bent on breaking this law. At first he 
disregarded the summons, believing 
that he was within the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, but in 1651, acting on 
the advice of his friend Winthrop and 
others at New London, he decided to 
present himself at Hartford and an- 
swer the charges made against him. 
He insisted that he was not engaged 
in any unlawful traffic with the red- 
skins and that his religious opinions 
were entirely orthodox (he had been 
a member of the First Congregational 
Church at Boston). He did not intend 
to remain alone in the wilderness, and 
he agreed to give a bond of £100 not 
to furnish the Indians with munitions 
of war. 





English settlement 
within the borders 
of the present town 
of Stonington. He 
had come to Amer- 
ica with John Win- 
throp the elder, in 
1630, from Boston, 
england, where he 
was born in 1594. 
In the new Boston 
he served as con- 
stable and was one 
of two who were 
chosen to represent 





that town in a 
colonial conference 
which was _ practi- 


cally the forerunner 

of the House of Representatives 
in the Massachusetts General Court. 
He- was a_ gunsmith by trade, 
and before he had been at Weque- 
tequock a year the General Court 
of Connecticut summoned him to 
appear before Captain Mason at 
Saybrook, or some other magistrate, 
and give an account of himself. The 
first act of the Court had forbiddenthe 
sale of firearms or ammunition to the 
Indians; and the Hartford authorities 
suspected that the gunsmith who had 
established himself in the heart of the 
forest at a distance of fifteen miles 
from the nearest white settlement was 
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Mr. Chesebrough was followed to 
Stonington in 1650 by Thomas Stan- 
ton, who set up a trading post on the 
shores of the Pawcatuck. Mr. Stan- 
ton was born in England or Wales, 
and came to Virginia in 1636, when 
he was nineteen or twenty years old. 
He studied the language of the In- 
dians to such good purpose that he 
achieved a widespread reputation asan 
interpreter, and in after years became 
the interpreter general of the New 
England Colonies. Although he oc- 
cupied his house at Paweatuckas early 
as 1650, it was not until 1658 that he 
established his family there. Mean- 
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Thomas Miner, who 
had arrived in America in 1630 and 
lived successively in Charlestown, 
Hingham and New London, came to 
Wequetequock and built a home for 
himself directly across the cove from 
the Chesebrough house. <A_ few 
months later, Walter Palmer of Re- 
hoboth, yielding to the desire of his 
former neighbor Chesebrough that 
he should settle in the same region, 
purchased the Miner property, as well 
as a large tract belonging to Governor 
Haynes. Thereupon Mr. Miner moved 
to Quiambaug Cove, two miles west 
of the present borough of Stonington, 
and erected a house on land that has 
been in the hands of the Miner family 
ever since. Mr. Palmer had come to 
America from Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, in 1629. The site of his house at 
Stonington is shown in the left fore- 
ground of the picture of Wequete- 
quock Cove accompanying this ar- 
ticle; while Mr. Chesebrough’s home- 
stead was so near, on the right bank, 
that conversation could be carried on 
across the water from door to door. 


while, in 1652, 
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JOHN BROWN, GEORGE HUBBARD, 


WILLIAM NOYES. JOHN R. STIV ERS.* 


Captain George Denison, a sturdy 
Indian fighter and a leader in New 
England affairs, built a house near 
Pequotsepos Brook, in the western 
part of the town, in 1654, and Cap- 
tain John Gallup and Robert Park 
arrived with their families the same 
vear and settled near the Mystic 
River. Captain Gallup lost his 
life in the great swamp fight at 
Kingston, Rhode Island, in 1675, 
when the Narragansetts were over- 
thrown. 

The name of Stonington had not 
yet been given to the territory settled 
by these pioneers. “Mystic and 
Pawcatuck” was the local designa- 
tion, the first portion of the title cov- 
ering the region west of Stony Brook, 
and the latter the land east of it. As 
soon as the settlers felt themselves 
strong enough, they petitioned to be 
set off as a separate town; but the 
General Court at Hartford, influenced 
by the opposition of New London, 
which claimed jurisdiction as far east 
as the Pawcatuck, refused their re- 
quest. Continued appeals did no 


* These portraits and those on the following page are old whaling captains of Stonington. 
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good, and so in 1657 a petition was 
presented to the General Court at 
Boston for incorporation as a town 
within the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts. The petitioners represented 
that Massachusetts claimed the land 
on which they were established, and, 
as they considered, justly. But 
Massachusetts deferred its answer and 
sent to Hartford for further informa- 
tion. The next year the petition was 
renewed, but the only result was an 
unsatisfactory letter in which the Bos- 
ton Legislature —in- 
formed the petitioners 
that it had received no 
response from Hartford, 
and from this it judged 
that Connecticut was 
not willing to surrender 
its claim to the regionin 
dispute. The petition- 
ers were therefore ad- 
vised to “order theire 
affaires peaceably & by 
Comon Agreement” un- 
til the commissioners of 
the United Colonies 
should meet. Accord- 


GEORGE S. BREWSTER. 


CAPTAIN BILLINGS BURCH. 
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ingly, in 1658 the 
little settlement set up 
a squatter sovereignty 
under the style of 
“The Asotiation of 
Poquatuck Peple.” 
“Wheras,” recited the 
agreement of this as- 
sociation, ““‘thear is a 
difference betwene 
the 2 Cullonyes of the 
Matachusetts and 
Conecticoate about 
the government of 
this plac, whearby we 
are deprived of Ex- 
pectation of protec- 
tion from either 
we hose names are 
hereunto subscribed 
do hearby promis, 
testify & declare to 
maintain and deffend 
with our persons and 
estait the peac of the 
plac and to aid and assist one another 
acoarding to law & rules of righteous- 
ness acoarding to the true intent & 
meaning of our asociation till such 
other provition be maide ffor us as 
may atain our end. .. . And we do 
not this out of anny disrespec unto 
ether of the afoarsaid governments 
which we are bound ever to honnor, 
but in the vacancy of any other afore- 
said.” 

The Anglo-Saxon is capable of or- 
derly self-government under the most 
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The two living Whaling Captains of Stonington. 
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Drawn by F. E. Dodge from a contemporary print. 


WRECK OF THE COMMODORE, 


adverse conditions, and the settlers of 
Mystic and Pawcatuck administered 
their own affairs until the recreant 
colonies saw fit to pay attention to 


them. In September, 1658, the com- 
missioners rendered their decision in 
the dispute, adjudging that the rights 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts to 
the contested territory were practi- 
cally equal, since both had had a share 
in the conquest of the Pequots. They 
divided, therefore, the tract between 
the two, making the Mystic River the 
boundary. From this stream to 
Wecopaug, now in the town of Wes- 
terly, Rhode Island, the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts wasto be paramount, 
and the General Court at Boston gave 
the inhabitants of Mystic and Pawca- 
tuck permission to extend their plan- 
tation to the limits indicated. The 
cumbersome name of the settlement 
was changed to Southertown, and its 
boundaries were established on a line 
drawn eight miles north from the 
mouth of the Mystic River and thence 
to a point abreast of Wecopaug. The 
committee appointed by the town to 
lay out this line reported in March, 
1659, that “we did as followeth ffirst 


we began at Misticke Rivers mouth, 
and ffrom thence we run six miles to 
the north, northeast to the pond ly- 
ing by Lanthorne (Lantern) hill, 
where we marked a chestnut tree with 
six noches right against the middle of 
the pond, which pond we ffound to be 
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seuen chains end one pole wide, and 
from thence we run two miles due 
north to an ash tree which we marked 
ffouer ways and set eight noches for 
the eight miles.” Lantern Hill, the 
highest land in southeastern Connecti- 
cut, is sighted by the incoming 
mariner before he sees Montauk, 
though it is less than seven hundred 
feet above the surface of the sea. The 
boundary commission continued its 
line eastward ten miles to the Pawca- 
tuck, thence nearly seven miles south- 
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AN EIGHTEEN-POUNDER USED IN 1814. 


ward, and again eastward to a point 
north of Quonocontaug. This was 
more than two miles beyond Weco- 
paug, but the surveyors respectfully 
submitted to the town that they had 
taken possession of the added terri- 
tory “ffor the countrie to dispose of 
either ffor us or as the contrie shall 
cause.” They were pioneer expan- 
sionists. 

For fourscore years the people of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut who 
lived along the border quarrelled 
about it. The former colony claimed 
jurisdiction as far west as the Pawca- 
tuck; but Connecticut asserted au- 
thority over a large portion of the 
present town of Westerly. Colli- 
sions between the opposing sides were 
frequent, and the joy of the Connecti- 
cut settlers when one of their con- 
stables lugged a captured Rhode 


Islander off to jail for alleged trespass 
was equalled only by that of the 
Rhode Island colonists when a Rhode 
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Island officer performed a like service 
for an unfortunate Stoningtonian. In 
1668 some of the citizens of Stoning- 
ton (the town had been surrendered 
to Connecticut by virtue of the charter 
of 1662, named Mystic in 1665, and 
finally called Stonington in 1666) sent 
up a pathetic petition for redress to 
Hartford. The Rhode Islanders, they 
declared, were the bane of their lives. 
These settlers on the east bank of the 
Pawcatuck, said the petition, “ar 
growing numerous, & doe noe less 
threaten the west side of Poquatuck 
River and wee know not but they may 
as well take all as a part, nay, our 
houses over our heades, by as much 
right as wt they at present injoye, for 
anything the Pattent priveledges 
more to one side of the River than the 
other. . May not parents heartes 
bleed when about to leave the world 
to thinke how they leave their deer 
children in the mouth of the Lion & 
paw of the Beare, and worse, as being 
daylie tempted by exampells to follow 
after & imbrace lies, to live as riotous, 
wanton, luxsurious, and even no bet- 
ter than to bee said vnto, Serve other 
Gods or no God?” Any one who 
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failed to subscribe to Congregational 
doctrines was a dangerous person in 
the opinion of the sincere but bigoted 
Puritans of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, two hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

The records of this far-away colo- 
nial era show that the little settlement 
grew and prospered in spite of the 
danger from In- 
dians and the an- 
noyances and 
privations insep- 
arable from life 
in a pioneer 
community. The 
men were mostly 
farmers, whose 
wives spun their 
own linen and 


STONINGTON LIGHT, 


wove their own wool, dressed it on 
hand machines and dyed it in primi- 
tive vats. The first gristmill was 
erected at Wequetequock in 1662, 
and within the next four years 
another was built at Pawcatuck. 
James Dean of Taunton came in 
1676 and established the first black- 
smith shop at Quiambaug, where 
the family name is still perpetuated 
in “Dean’s Mill.” But for many 
vears the town continued to be essen- 
tially agricultural. The planters lived, 
many of them, at long distances from 
each other, and came _ together 
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but once a week, on Sunday. The 
first religious service was held in 
1657: 


“Near where the Anguilla brook still mur- 
murs down, 
As then, its soft low chant of praise to 
Heaven; 
At Walter Palmer's, on the eastern side 
Of shallow Wequetequock’s befreshened 
tide.” 


The First Congre- 
gational Church was 
organized in 1674, 
and its first pastor, 
Rev. James Noyes, a 


WEST BREAKWATER 
LIGHT. 


RAM ISLAND LIGHTSHIP. 


eraduate of Harvard, was also the first 
school-teacher. He had taught and 
preached at Stonington for ten years 
before being ordained and settled in 
the pastorate. His ministry con- 
tinued until the close of the year 
1719, at which time he had been 
preaching, as licentiate and ordained 
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minister, no less than fifty-five years. 
In 1700 he was one of the since fa- 
mous group of twelve Connecticut 
ministers who brought their books 
together at Saybrook for the founding 
of Yale College. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century a little settlement grew up on 
Long Point, now Stonington bor- 
ough, and added various coastwise 
industries to those already in exist- 
ence. Trade sprang up with other 
coast towns and even with the West 
Indies. By 1775, when the Revo- 
lutionary War broke out, seventy- 
five houses had been erected at 
Long Point, and the number of 
its inhabitants had increased _ to 
five hundred. In that year the British 
army was shut up in Boston, and the 
\mericans were endeavoring to draw 
the net more tightly about the invad- 
ers. Provisions were scarce in the 
beleaguered town, and Admiral 
Graves sent Commodore Sir James 
Wallace along the coast with three 
frigates and several 
tenders to procure 
catt’e and other sup- 
plies. Commodore 
Wallace was a ruth- 
less pillager and 
pirate, who had no 
compunctions about 
the capture of all 
movable property 


and the destruction of such as 
he could not take away. He 
burned twenty houses and barns on 
the island of Conanicut in Narragan- 
sett Bay and carried off a cargo of 
live stock. Sailing up to Bristol with 
his three frigates, he sent word to the 
magistrates of that town to come on 
board his ship, the Rose, and hear his 
demands. As they did not comply 
with this request, he opened fire on 
the place and wreaked great damage, 
whereupon the town furnished him 
with the cattle and provisions he de- 
sired. The news of these depredations 
came to the ears of the people on 
Block Island, whose exposed position, 
ten miles from the mainland, made 
them apprehensive of a similar attack. 
They therefore shipped their cattle 
on board a number of small vessels 
and piloted the little fleet to Stoning- 
ton, where the stock was pastured 
back from the harbor on Quonaduck 
plains. Sir James heard of this move 
and promptly appeared off Long 
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Point with the Rose to obtain the cat- 
tle. Arrived in the offing, he sent a 
boat ashore to demand their delivery, 
and promised terrible vengeance in 
case of a refusal. But the Long Point- 
ers were as peremptory as he. They 
refused to surrender the cattle and 
assembled to resist the promised at- 
tack. Captain 
William Stanton 
marched from the 
Road District with 
his company of 
militia, and Cap- 

















tain Oliver 
Smith sum- 
moned his com- 
pany of Long 
Point sharp- 
shooters. The 
troops ren- 
dezvoused in 
the “Robinson 
pasture,” now 
the Babcock 
property, just 
north of Wadawanuck Square, 
and from there marched to Brown’s 

Wharf, when the tenderg of the 

Rose were seen approaching from 

the frigate. The soldiers had no 

cannon, but were armed with 

Queen Anne muskets, which are 

said to have been very effective at long 
range. The fire they poured into the 





marauding boats was hot and heavy, 
and compelled them to retreat to the 
Commodore 


Rose with severe loss. 
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Wallace, doubtless angered by this re- 
sistance, opened fire on the town and 
continued the bombardment for sev- 
eral hours, during which most of the 
houses were struck. Some of the 
inhabitants descended for safety to 
their cellars; others found they had 
important business up country; and 
still others sheltered 
themselves — behind 
the rocks f r which 
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and was 
struck by a shot. There were no 
fatalities among the defenders and 
only one man was wounded, Jonathan 
Weaver, Jr., a musician in Captain 
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Smith’s company, to whom the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at its next session, al- 
lowed £12 4s. 4d. Captain Smith 
was promoted at the same time to the 
rank of major. The 
British commodore 
made no further attempt 
to land and secure the 
Block Island cattle, and 
having vented his spite 
in the bombardment of 
the place, sailed away. 

Some time after this 
attack, Stephen Peck- 
ham, a Tory who had 
piloted the Rose into 
Stonington, was caught 
and brought to Long 
Point for punishment. 


There was a large CAPTAIN CHARLES P, WILLIAMS, 


buttonwood tree standing near the 
present site of Stivers’s store, and 
called the Liberty Tree, because the 
Sons of Liberty were accustomed to 
meet and transact their business under 
its wide branches. Peckham was 
brought to this tree, and compelled to 
stand upon a platform which had been 
erected beneath it. A large crowd of 
townspeople assembled to witness tie 
proceedings, and to them Esquire Na- 
thaniel Miner, one of the leading pa- 
triots of the place, read the written 
confession of Peckham, to which the 
unhappy Tory had previously as- 
sented. In effect it was: “I, Stephen 
Peckham, do hereby acknowledge 
that, being instigated by the devil, I 
did great injury to the inhabitants of 
this place, for which I profess my 
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hearty sorrow, and do humbly ask 
their forgiveness.” Occasionally Es- 
quire Miner would interrupt himself 
in his reading and say, “Not I, but 
that fellow on the platform.” This 
was all the punishment Peckham re- 
ceived, but the inhabitants of Long 
Point got much satisfaction out of it. 

The gallant repulse of Sir James 
Wallace has been overshadowed, 
however, by the remarkable defence 
of Stonington in 1814, when a British 
squadron under command of Cap- 
tain Thomas M. Hardy was re- 
pulsed by a detachment of volunteers 
whose only guns were two. eighteen- 
pounders and a four-pounder. Ston- 
ington Port (Long Point) was 
incorporated in 1801 as 
the first borough in the 
state of Connecticut, 
and at the opening of 
the second war with 
Great Britain comprised 
about a hundred houses, 
most of them set close 
to the water and near 
the end of the point. 
The inhabitants were 
apprehensive lest an at- 
tack should be planned 
by the blockading Brit- 
ish fleet at the mouth 
of Long Island Sound, 
though it was thought that the insig- 
nificance of the place ascompared with 
New London and Newport might se- 
cure itimmunity. But on theninthday 
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of August, 1814, a squadron of British 
vessels was seen to be in motion in 
the direction of Stonington, and as 
they steered past Fisher’s Island, it 
became apparent that they were 
bound for the little town. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon they dropped 
anchor in the offing, and _ the 
captain of the Ramillies sent this 


peremptory 
message 
ashore from 
his tempo- 
rary _head- 
quarters as 
commander 
of the squad- 
ron on the 
Pactolus: ‘*Nct 


wishing 
the unoffending inhabitants residing 
in the town of Stonington, one hour 
is given them from the receipt of this 


to destroy 


to remove out of the town.” The 
general sentiment of the assembled 
villagers, to whom the message was 
read, was in favor of resistance. A 
contemporary account says: “It 
exclaimed from old and young, ‘We 
will defend.’” Expresses were sent 
to New London for assistance and to 
Colonel Randall, commander of the 
Thirtieth Regiment. A _ four-foot 
breastwork near the end of the 
point, defended by the three guns 
mentioned, was all the _fortifica- 
tion the place could boast, but here 
the scanty ammunition on hand was 
collected and preparations were made 


was 
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to resist the promised assault. At 
eight o'clock in the evening the 
bomb ship Terror began the attack, 
and a shot from one of the eighteen- 
pounders was promptly fired in re- 
turn. A detachment of four barges 
and three launches (another account 
says five barges and one launch) 
was immediately sent from the 
squadron, and taking up its station 
off the point, sent a shower of Con- 
greve rockets and carcasses into the 
town. The effect was at first alarm- 
ing, but the missiles soon ceased to 
annoy the defenders, who watched for 
them to determine the location of the 
boats, and send their shots seaward in 
the direction of the glare. The bom- 
bardment continued until midnight 
and was renewed at dawn of the tenth, 
by which time a large 
force of militia was 
collecting in the town. 
Several barges and 
launches had _ taken 
their station near the 
point on the eastern 
side of the village, and 
from this situation 
poured another volley 


GLIMPSES OF MAIN STREET. 

of rockets ashore. The four-pounder 
was dragged to the east shore of the 
point, and a number of volunteers 
hastened there,expecting the enemy to 
attempt a landing. A detachment of 
the Thirtieth Regiment assisted in the 
movement of one of the larger guns 
to the extreme end of the point, from 
which exposed position it was worked 
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THE HARBOR. 


so successfully that 
party retreated, with 
barges torn to pieces. 


the attacking 
one of their 
Meanwhile the 


Dispatch, a twenty-two-gun brig, was 
tacking up to an anchorage within a 


mile of the point. From this easy 
range she began pouring a fire of 
thirty-two-pound shot and grape into 
the town, while the Terror hurled her 
shells ashore. For two hours the little 
battery at the point, having no ammu- 
nition left, was unable to reply to the 
bombardment, and the volunteers in 
despair spiked the remaining gun at 
last and retired. With the advent of a 
new stock of powder and shot,the vent 
was drilled open and the piece so 
well sighted that “tat three o’clock the 
brig slipped her cable and hauled off, 
with her pumps going, having re- 
ceived several shots below her water 
line and considerable damage in her 
spars.”” One shot from the shore, it 
is said, passed down the companion- 
way and caused a_= great loss 
of life. Captain Amos Palmer re- 
ported to the Secretary of War in 
1815 that British officers who came on 
shore after the conclusion of peace 
confessed to twenty-one dead and 
fifty wounded. 

The Ramillies and Pactolus (the 
mer carrying seventy-four guns 


for- 
and 


the latter forty-four) at one o’clock in 
the afternoon took up a station two 
and a half miles from the town, and 
affairs looked desperate for the patri- 
otic defenders. A deputation was sent 
with a flag of truce to ask Sir Thomas 
the reason for the attack. The reply 
appears to have been that the people 
of Stonington had fitted out torpedoes 
against the British fleet. This charge 
was denied, but the Commodore de- 
clared that the wife of the vice-consul, 
lately resident at New London, must 
be sent aboard his ship within an 
hour. The Stoningtonians knew 
nothing of the lady in question, and 
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could not comply with the demand. 
They received the ultimatum of the 
British officer with indignation and 
sent him no reply. At three o’clock 
on Thursday, the third day of the 
bombardment, the Terror renewed 
her shower of shells, and on Friday 
she was at it before sunrise. At eight 
o’clock the Pactolus opened fire, and 
the Ramillies soon followed, and from 
that hour until noon a terrific can- 
nonading continued. About four in 
the afternoon the ships hauled off to 















their former 
anchorage, having 
given up the at- 
tempt to burn the 
town, and the next 
morning, the  fif- 
teenth of August, 
they retired, with 
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long bombardment of the town did 
not destroy it, but a partial reason is 
found in the belief of the British gun- 
ners that most of the houses lay far- 
ther back from the water than was the 
case. This error caused much of the 
metal fired from the ships to go over 
the village, though forty buildings 
were more or less injured and a few 
were ruined. An improvised bucket 
brigade did effective service in putting 
out incipient fires, and, strangest of 
all, not an American was _ killed, 
though one man 
was wounded and 
afterward died of 
his injuries. 
Captain Hardy, 
who was personally 
in charge of the 
attack, was Admiral 
Nelson’s favorite 
officer. He served 
at the battle of the 


the injured brig in WALNUT GROVE AND DEAN’S POND, 


a sinking condition. 

The force of soldiers assembled on 
shore was by this time large, and any 
attempt to land would undoubtedly 
have proved futile. The troops were 
ready and anxious for a fight, but 
their hopes were disappointed. The 
few but sturdy volunteers had shown 
the British landing parties on the first 
night of the attack that the place was 
prepared to defend itself, and every 
hour thereafter brought reénforce- 
ments. It may seem strange that the 


Nile and was acting as fleet-captain at 
Trafalgar when Nelson was fatally 
shot. The two were pacing the deck 
together at the fatal moment, and it 
was to him that the dying hero 
addressed his pathetic request: “Kiss 
me, Hardy, before I die.” When the 
deputation of Stonington citizens 
visited Hardy’s vessel during the 
attack, he spoke _ pleasantly to 
them and pointed to a lounge or 
settee in the cabin, which he had 
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CAPTAIN ZEBULON HANCOX, 


brought from his old ship, Victory. 
“It may interest you, gentlemen,” he 
said, “to know that on that couch 
Lord Nelson lay in his death, after I 
had given him my parting embrace.” 

There is another story of equal pa- 
thos connected with the War of 1812 
in Stonington waters. Thomas Barret 
Powers, an English midshipman of 
fine family, was killed by one of the 
crew of an American privateer and 
brought ashore for burial. His body 
was attended to the village cemetery 
with military honors, and later the 
spot was marked with a monument 
erected by his fellow officers of H. M. 
S. Superb. The chaplain of the 
Thirtieth Regiment, Rev. Ira Hart, 
preached a sermon over the remains, 
“which was 
listened to with 
deep feeling, 
drawing tears 
from many an 
eve unused to 
weep, the 
tender age off 
the young of- 
ficer—eighteen 
years—evoking 
general sy m- 
pathy. Late in 
the summer of 
1815 a dignified 
and elderly 
gentleman ap- 
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peared in Stonington, sought out 
Mr. Hart, and told him he had 
crossed the ocean to visit the 


grave of his only son. Together 
they went to the little cemetery, where 
the minister remained at the gate at 
the stranger’s request. Slowly and 
reverently the latter approached the 
grave, but when he reached it he fell, 
overpowered with emotion, and wept 
upon it unrestrained. Here on every 
recurring Decoration Day fresh flow- 
ers and the American flag are placed, 
in token of a lasting peace and a hu- 
man sympathy that transcend all 
political bounds. 

After the conclusion of peace in 
1815, the commerce of New England 
began slowly to revive. At Stoning- 
ton several vessels were fitted out as 
sealers, among them the brig Hersilia, 
in which Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer 
sailed as second mate. The Falk- 
land Islands in the southern hemi- 
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sphere were the objective point of seal- 
ing expeditions at this time; but ma- 
rine tradition told of “the Auroras,” a 


group farther south, where seal 
basked on the rocks by countless 
thousands. Captain Sheffield of the 


Hersilia, like most other commanders 
of the period, 


sailed from the 
Falklands to dis- 
cover the fabled 
islands, but re- 


turned unsuccess- 
ful. Meanwhile 
young Palmer, 
then a lad of nine- 
teen, who had 
been left behind at 
the Falklands, had 
revolved the problem in his mind, and 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction 
the location of the mysterious group. 
He communicated his ideas to Cap- 
tain Sheffield, and once more the Her- 
silia set sail, this time to come within a 
few days in sight of the Auroras, since 
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known as the South Shetlands. The 
Hersilia was the first American 
vessel to visit them, and “Captain 
Nat’s” fame as a _ discoverer 
spread through all the — sealing 
ports. The next year (1820) he 


sailed from Stonington in command 
of the sloop Hero, one of a squadron 
of several sealing vessels. She was a 
tiny craft of forty-five tons; but Cap- 
tain Palmer pointed her south from 
the Shetlands when he found that seal 
were scarce in those islands, and set 
off in search of new hunting grounds. 
The daring and magnitude of this 
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quest cannot easily be overestimated. 
A single-masted vessel in command 
of a youth of twenty deliberately set 
sail into the Antarctic Ocean,through 
uncharted latitudes, seeking new 
lands beyond the limits of the known 
world. And Captain Nat was not dis- 
appointed, for at last he sighted a 
long range of barren coast, which he 
threaded for days, to prove that it was 
not an island. He found no seal there, 
but he made a discovery that gave 
him lasting fame and left his name on 
the map of the southern hemisphere. 
The land he_ found, General 
Greeley, “is now known to be the 
most northerly projection of Antare- 
tica.” 

Shortly after 1830, the whaling in- 
dustry took the place of sealing as the 
chief maritime resource of Stoning- 
ton. Captain Charles P. Williams 


says 
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fitted out, first and last, no 





less than twenty-eight 
whaling ships; Charles 
Mallory of Mystic, on the 
western borders of the 
town, nineteen; John F. 
Trumbull, eleven; and 
other individual owners or 
firms, half a dozen. The 
industry reached its climax 
in the forties, when for- 
tunes were made in single 
voyages, and the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas were 
stripped of the profitable 











monsters. The whalemen 
sought the Southern 
Ocean first, and in their zeal 
sailed it from east to west, some- 
times circling the world. When 
the whales became scarce in that 
portion of the globe, the intrepid 
venturers made their way north and 
found even greater prey in the waters 
of Alaska and Kamchatka. Their 
voyages lasted sometimes but a few 


months, at other times they extended 


over four or five years. During this 
prosperous period, Stonington was a 
live commercial town. The fitting 
out of a whaleship required much 
time and industry, and the sorting of 
cargoes made the harbor front a busy 
and interesting place. Oil casks, an- 
chors and rigging, lumber and spars, 
were strewn about. Sailors lounged 
at the corners or leaned over the bar 
at the taverns. They wore blue trou- 
sers and roundabout jackets and black 
ties knotted in sailor fashion. They 
were a jovial, happy-go-lucky lot and 
bent on rough-and-ready pastime 
when they got ashore. The taverns 
rang with the scrape of their fiddles 
and the clatter of their hornpipes; 
and once when two ships sailed into 
port the same day, the rival crews, 
boasting of the prowess of their fa- 
vorites, formed a ring on Water Street 
and held high fistic carnival. As fast 
as one contestant measured his length 
in the dust, another took his place, 
while a crowd of villagers packed the 
street and cheered the valiant. There 
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was little brutality ; when a man went 
down he was “out of the game.” One 
young fellow of fine physique main- 
tained his place in the ring against 
a large number of fresh comers. One 
blow of his fist was enough for each 
of them. A distinctive American ar- 
tist like Mr. Pyle could make a lively 
picture of the scene. 

The annals of whaling are tinged 
with tragedy. A Stonington captain 
died at sea, and his wife, who had ac- 
companied him on_ the voyage, 
brooded over his death till one morn- 
ing her room was found empty, with 
the window at the stern of the vessel 
open. Accidents on shipboard were 
followed by rough but effective treat - 
ment in the absence of a doctor, as 
when an unfortunate colored seaman 
injured his leg so severely that ampu- 
tation became imperative. The cap- 
tain—a stern disciplinarian accus- 
tomed to strict measures—consulted 
with his ship-keeper, and together, af- 
ter the suffering man had been lashed 
to a ring in the deck, they sawed off 
the offending limb and seared the ar- 
teries with fire. The patient must 
have had un mauvais quart d’heure, 
stretched on the deck without anzs- 
thetics; but the grit of the skipper 
saved his life. 

Discipline on shipboard was neces- 
sarily severe, and incipient mutinies 
were promptly dealt with. Captain 
Billings Burch, who, with the excep- 
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tion of Captain b. F. Pendleton, is 
the only survivor at Stonington of the 
great company of whaling masters of 
half a century ago, once quelled an 
uprising on the Charles Phelps off the 
coast of California by chastising the 
ringleader and putting eighteen of his 
companions in irons. “And if he is 
alive now,” says the quiet old captain 
with a twinkle in his eye, “he remem- 
bers the thrashing I gave him.” This 
vessel, the Phelps, was afterward 


named the Progress, and thousands of 
visitors to the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago in 1893 visited her as she lay in 
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the South Lagoon, fitted up as a mu- 
seum of the whaling period. 

The name of Stonington has now 
been intimately connected with the 
passenger traffic between New York 
and Boston for more than sixty years. 
In the old days the stagecoach lines 
connecting the two cities covered the 
distance—it is two hundred and 
thirty-two miles by rail and rather 
more by carriage road—in forty-eight 
hours, and schemes for any material 
improvement in this time were at a 
discount. But the inauguration of a 
regular steamboat service between 
New York and Providence in 1822 
and the opening of the Boston and 
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Providence Kailroad in 1835 changed 
the situation. On the second of June, 
in the latter year, the first train 
started from Providence for Boston, 
with two cars drawn by horses, as the 
locomotive intended for the journey 
refused to run. Not far from the 
starting point one of the beasts ran 
away, and in the words of the contem- 
porary report, “she and her coadju- 
tor in the rear rolled together in the 
ditch.” Another horse was obtained 
and the journey continued “until 
again arrested by the capsizing of the 
locomotive in the thills.” ‘Steam 
power,” says the story, 
“seems to be safer for the 
propulsion of railroad cars 
than horse power, espe- 
cially for the horses.” 
Two years later, on the 
tenth of November, 1837, 
the railroad from Stoning- 
ton to Providence was 
opened. The steamer 
Narragansett brought a 
party of directors and their 
friends from New York to 
Stonington that morning 
and was welcomed by the 
roar of cannon—probably 
the eighteen-pounders that 
had done more serious 
duty in 1814. Two trains 
“of superb cars’ were 
made up for the first trip 
to Providence, drawn by 
the diminutive locomotives Stoning- 
ton and Little Rest. The first pro- 
ceeded as far as East Greenwich at a 
distance of fourteen miles from Provi- 
dence, but became disabled and was 
passed by the second section. A large 
additional company started back from 
Providence with the Stonington ex- 
cursionists, and the waybound pas- 
sengers at East Greenwich joined the 
expedition at that place. At Stoning- 
ton an elaborate dinner was served at 
the Wadawanuck House, a fine hotel 
just erected by the railroad company 
for the entertainment of passengers 
en route between Boston and New 
York. Eight o’clock was the dinner 
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hour, and nearly four hundred guests 
sat down to the spread. The gov- 
ernor of Connecticut was present, and 
so was the mayor of Providence. 
Governor Edwards responded to the 
toast: “The New York, Providence 
and Boston Railroad—may it realize 
all the reasonable expectations and 
wishes of its friends!” Mayor Bridg- 
ham’s toast was: “The Railroad Com- 
pany—they have aimed at and 
reached up to Providence as the end 
oi their work; by.a higher Providence 
may they be sustained and pros- 
pered!” There were more than thirty 
toasts in all; the last was: ‘The la- 
dies of Stonington—may the railroad, 
the completion of which we are this 
day called to celebrate, more exten- 
sively introduce their charms and vir- 
tues to their fellow-citizens from 
Maine to Georgia.” The New York 


guests returned on the Narragansett 
the same evening, and the Providence 
company left at 11.30 o'clock in a 
train drawn by the locomotive Ap- 


ponaug, which had brought them to 
Stonington in the afternoon. A pic- 
ture of the Apponaug, from a photo- 
graph loaned by Mr. F. B. Noyes, 
accompanies this article. 

The steamers Rhode Island and 
\arragansett were put on the line be- 
tween New York and Stonington at 
once, and with the exception of a 
short time in the sixties, when Groton 
was made the eastern terminus, Ston- 
ington has been to this day the con- 
necting point in one of the chief land- 
and-water routes between Boston and 
New York. The railroad company at 
first ran but three round trips a 
week between Stonington and Prov- 
idence, but increased business soon 
compelled a more frequent ser- 
vice, 

At the present time, the chief in- 
dustries of Stonington borough are 
those connected with the railroad and 
steamboat line, the manufacture of 
silk machinery and fine velvets, and 
the catching of fish. True to the past, 
a considerable number of the inhabit- 
ants make their living from the sea, 
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and thousands of barrels oi fish are 
shipped in the course of a year to the 
New York market. Several fishing 
steamers and smacks make Stoning- 
ton their headquarters, and in the 
season of “scup” the scenes about the 
steamboat wharf are lively and inter- 
esting. Most of the fish—including 
cod, haddock, bass, bluefish and 
mackerel—are caught off the south- 
ern coast of Rhode Island, where the 
fishermen set their nets and drag their 
trawls. During the winter just past 
two experienced young fishermen 
have ventured out on the Atlantic in 
an open wherry, several miles from 
land, and fished for cod and haddock 
with great success. On a single day 
their shipment to New York netted 
them seventy dollars. 

The township of Stonington con- 
tains eight thousand people, only two 
thousand of whom live at Stonington 
borough. The remainder are divided 
between Pawcatuck, which is practi- 
cally a part of Westerly and has about 
four thousand inhabitants; Mystic, at 
the western extremity of the town, 
with fifteen hundred more; Old Mys- 
tic, three miles to the north of Mystic, 
with a population of five hundred; 
and an extensive farming district. 
Pawcatuck is a busy community with 
manufactories of textile goods and 
printing presses. Mystic is a pictur- 
esque village set in a charming valley, 
with cotton and velvet mills. At the 
southwest corner of the town is 
Mason’s Island, a part of the grant to 
Captain John Mason, the Indian 
fighter, and still in the possession of 
the Mason family; and just beyond it 
is Mystic Island, the extreme south- 
western limit of Stonington authority. 
The town for the most part is rocky, 
and the superabundance of “stones” 
may account for the name of “Ston- 
ington” received from the General 
Court in 1666. Regarding this name, 
ex-Judge Richard A. Wheeler, the 
“historian of the Pequot country,” 
writes in a recent letter: “I have 
searched as with lighted candles all of 
our New England records to learn the 
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origin of the name of Stonington, but 
thus far have failed. I have two books 
entitled gazetteers of all the known civ- 
ilized nations of the world, one pub- 
lished in London in 1782 and the 
other published in Philadelphia in 
1806, in neither of which does the 
name of Stonington appear except as 
a place in Connecticut. So the name 
or word Stonington may have been 
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coined, | think, by one or both of our 
representatives, viz., Thomas Stan- 
ton, Senior,or Samuel Chesebrough.” 
Be this as it may, it has taken firm 
root in American nomenclature, and 
been grafted on new communities in 
several states of the Union. To all 
of these old Stonington sends greet- 
ing and best wishes on her two hun- 
dred and fiftieth birthday. 


REJECTED. 


By Julie M. Lippmann. 


LL my life I was aware 
One beside me mutely stood. 
Craven-heart, I did not dare 


Search the face beneath her hood. 


“For,” methought, “this sure is Grief. 
Fool were I to take her hand! 
She will make her sojourn brief 
If I let her silent stand.” 


But she waited, waited on, 
Till I bade her cease annoy. 
Now, alas! she’s gone, she’s gone; 
And I know that she was Joy. 
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By Harriet A. Nash. 


HE three Miss Pick- 
etts sat in their great 
living room, enjoy- 
ing that comfortable 
leisure which comes 
after the household 
tasks are completed. 

Not that the three Miss Picketts 
were idle. It is doubtful whether 
their calendar catalogued a more 
heinous sin than idleness. But as 
Miss Cynthia had been known to 
say, “There’s a vast difference be- 
tween putterin’ around the house 
doin’ the work that’s got to be done, 
and sittin’ down quietly to the work 
you want to do.” 

Miss Lucia hovered over the soap- 
stone stove, her trim feet side by side 
on the hearth. The skirt of her dress 
was thriftily turned back across her 
knees, lest the heat fade it, and the 
fleecy white shawl growing rapidly 
under her swift fingers was a counter- 
part to the one wrapped snugly about 
her shoulders. For Miss Lucia was a 
chilly body and wanted a wrap handy 
even on the warmest days. 

Miss Anastasia sat by the open east 
window, piecing a crazy-quilt from 
bits of silk and velvet; glancing fre- 
quently out at the gayly hued autumn 
flowers, and the maple woods, that 
she might effectively arrange her har- 
monies of color after nature’s own 
pattern; “Though the pink and pur- 
ple don’t combine half so handsome in 
the quilt as they do in the aster bed,” 
she acknowledged doubtfully, leaning 
out to draw in a deep breath of the 
crisp air. The window was un- 
screened, for Miss Anastasia pro- 
tested that she “couldn’t abide 
strained air,” and a belated bumble- 
bee wandered in and out at will, occa- 
sionally eliciting a little shriek from 
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Miss Lucia, who was a timid creature 
and sometimes suffered from nerves. 

By the west window, Miss Cyn- 
thia’s knitting needles flashed in the 
rays of the afternoon sun, which en- 
veloped her angular figure and sought 
out an occasional shining thread in 
the dark hair. Sunlight was one of 
Miss Cynthia’s hobbies. It might be 
hot, she confessed, but ’twas healthy. 

It was generally conceded that the 
three Miss Picketts were singular. If 
you went deeper into the matter and 
studied the various characteristics of 
the trio, it became evident that the 
most singular’ fact about them was 
that they never quarrelled; and per- 
haps the next most singular fact was 
that they never agreed. The first 
might have been due to careful pa- 
rental training ; the second was unmis- 
takably the result of qualities of char- 
acter inherited from who shall say 
how many generations of strong- 
willed ancestors. 

The great brick house at the corner 
of the crossroad, built by the first 
Pickett who worked his weary way 
through the wilderness of Maine for- 
ests, was a model of comfort and 
thrift. Each succeeding Pickett, while 
he kept up the repairs and made such 
various additions as would add to the 
household comfort, had religiously 
forborne to make any alteration in the 
general appearance of the house. It 
stood to-day as it had stood for a cen- 
tury, a fitting representative of the 
sturdy New England stock that had 
sent forth from its ample roof count- 
less strong shoots to be grafted into 
the nation’s life. It was now ten years 
since Squire Pickett, ripe with years 
and honors, had closed a worthy, well- 
spent life, and been gathered to his 
fathers in the old' cemetery over the 
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hill, whither his faithful wife had pre- 
ceded him by thirty years. He had 
married but orice. The Picketts were 
tenacious in love as in all else, and 
the thought of replacing the lamented 
centre of his family life had never oc- 
curred to him. As Miss Anastasia 
sometimes remarked, “They were not 
a marrying family.” 

Miss Cynthia, then a girl of twenty, 
and her sisters, one and two years 
younger, had fitted into the vacant 
place and assumed the household 
cares. Between them they had made 
the father comfortable and reared the 
frail week-old baby that the mother 
left to their care. Looking now at 
Hiram’s sturdy six feet of manhood, 
the sisters found it difficult to con- 
vince a stranger of the trouble he had 
given them. Miss Cynthia firmly be- 


lieved that only his outdoor life with 
ample sunshine could have saved him; 
Miss Anastasia was equally sure that 
his present perfect health was the re- 
sult of copious doses of herb tea in 


early years; while Miss Lucia, se- 
cretly scorning both theories, attrib- 
uted their success with the child to 
the warm flannels she had insisted on 
his wearing. Be all this as it may, the 
fact was indisputable that the care be- 
stowed by Hiram’s three sisters had 
been unremitting ; and Hiram had re- 
paid it with a gratitude at once duti- 
ful and appreciative. If it sometimes 
occurred to him that in early child- 
hood he had been kept in dresses long 
after other boys of his age boasted 
trousers; that his hair had hung in 
long straw-colored curls until the 
closely cropped heads at school be- 
stowed upon him the lifelong appel- 
lation of “Curly”; that until he 
reached the age of fifteen and towered 
in height above them all, his sisters 
had been accustomed to escort him 
into church, one holding each hand, 
while the third in the rear removed 
his hat and brushed his hair with her 
fingers on the way up the aisle; that 
swimming and skating were unknown 
arts to him, even fishing forbidden 
unless one of the sisters accompanied 
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him; in short, if Hiram ever recog- 
nized the truth that from earliest infan- 
cy to this his fortieth year he had been 
the submissive victim of sisterly cod- 
dling and tyranny, no one had ever 
heard him voice the complaint. The 
sisters rarely agreed with each other; 
Hiram agreed with them all. The 
neighbors sometimes declared that 
Hiram, though the image of his 
father, had none of the Pickett dis- 
position. 

On this October afternoon Miss 
Cynthia from her window cast fre- 
quent glances down the winding road. 
“Seems to me it’s time for that boy,” 
she remarked at last. 

Miss Anastasia thought not; it was 
early yet; while Miss Lucia inter- 
posed anxiously: “Like as not some- 
thing has happened to him. I don't 
approve of his going off alone with 
that colt!” 

The “colt” had been a present on 
Hiram’s twenty-fifth birthday and was 
now approaching dignified age; but 
the same blindness to the lapse of 
vears that kept his master a boy pre- 
vented his being designated by any 
other title than ‘the colt.” 

“The colt’s perfectly safe,” returned 
Miss Anastasia impatiently. “Father 
saw to it himself that he was well 
broke. If you feel in a hurry, Cyn- 
thy, you’d better come away from the 
window. A watched pot never boils.” 

As if to verify her words, the min- 
utes wore away and, notwithstanding 
Miss Cynthia’s searching glances and 
Miss Lucia’s increasing anxiety. 
Hiram came not. The early dusk had 
fallen and the supper table was spread 
in the cheery kitchen before the colt’s 
feet sounded on the turf outside and 
Hiram’s gentle “Whoa” brought him 
to a standstill. Miss Cynthia, hold- 
ing the lamp high above her head in 
the open doorway, demanded some- 
what severely to know where he had 
heen so long; Miss Anastasia inquired 
sarcastically if he had to go to New 
Orleans after that molasses; and Miss 
Lucia uttered tearful reproaches. 
Contrary to custom, Hiram made lit- 
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tle reply, but, having carefully stabled 
the black horse and run the wagon 
under cover, intimated that he was 
ready for supper. 

Squire Pickett at his death had left 
the farm to Hiram, with a comforta- 
ble maintenance to each of his daugh- 
ters. At first it had seemed a simple 
matter for the sisters to look after 
household affairs and manage the 
farm—and Hiram. It was. easy 
enough to divide the responsibilities 
of the farm. Miss Anastasia looked 
after the haying; Miss Lucia superin- 
tended the orchard and gardens; and 
all other crops were left to Miss Cyn- 
thia’s supervision,—the proceeds from 
each department being placed in the 
savings bank in trust for Hiram. 
Any question whereon there was dan- 
ger of collision was carefully referred 
to “what father would have said.” 
Squire Pickett’s opinions on most 
subjects had been sufficiently pro- 
nounced to leave little doubt in the 


matter of their application to the case 


in hand. Indoors, matters were not 
so easily arranged. To be sure, the 
general care of the house was disposed 
of by each sister taking charge for a 
week in turn; but when it came to the 
culinary department, each Miss Pick- 
ett had theories of her own, which 
sadly clashed with the other two. 
Squire Pickett’s opinions’ hardly ap- 
plied so well here. Even Miss Cyn- 
thia, the most conservative of the 
three, confessed that “a man didn’t 
always understand housework, and 
father’s notions were rather behind 
the times.” So after several domestic 
differences of opinion, which nearly 
amounted to something stronger, the 
sisters in solemn conclave decided 
that a separate maintenance was the 
only way out of the difficulty. There- 
after provisions from the farm were 
carefully divided into three parts; 
each Miss Pickett purchased her own 
“store goods,” and separate boards 
were set up on three sides of the 
great square table. Hiram “boarded 
around” from one side of the table to 
another in regular rotation, and each 
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of his sisters in turn vied with the 
other two in preparing choice viands 
for his delectation. 

This plan in its early days was not 
entirely without difficulties. On one 
occasion, when Hiram was partaking 
of Miss Anastasia’s hospitality, Miss 
Lucia had urged upon him two hot 
biscuit, edibles of which both her sis- 
ters disapproved. Miss Anastasia 
had said nothing at the time, but 
frankly told Miss Lucia afterwards 
that it must never occur again. After 
that there was little trouble; and if 
Hiram sometimes ate stewed chicken 
when he would have preferred the 
boiled dish across the table, no one 
ever knew it. When guests came, 
they were seated at the fourth side and 
plied with delicacies on every hand 
To the average small boy among the 
Pickett cousins, Pickett farm thus be- 
came a paradise of delight; but older 
people not infrequently traced the be- 
ginning of lifelong indigestion back 
to a visit to the farm. 

To-night Hiram sat beside Miss 
Lucia, with a marked absence of appe- 
tite and speaking only in answer to his 
sisters’ questions. When supper was 
over, he pushed back his chair, tilting 
it against the wall, the two front legs 
rising in air. 

“Don’t do that, Hiram,” reproved 
Miss Cynthia; “you'll scar the paint.” 

Perhaps for the first time in his life 
Hiram paid no attention. “Hold on, 
girls,” he said as the sisters began to 
clear the table, “I want to talk a 
minute.” 

“Wait till the work’s done, Hiram,” 
returned Miss Anastasia: “it’s getting 
late.” ; 

Hiram brought his chair down on 
all four legs with a resounding thump. 
“No,” he said with decision. “I’ve 
got something to say, and I’m going 
to say it now; and I want you should 
all sit down and hear me.” 

Three pairs of astonished eyes were 
fixed upon him. Six astonished ears 
wondered if they could have heard 
aright. Miss Cynthia was the first to 
recover herself. “Hiram,” she began 
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severely; but he interrupted with a 
bomb that froze the words upon her 
lips. 

“I’m thinkin’ of gettin’ married,” 
he said. 

Had the tall old clock in the corner 
rung out in its solemn tones a request 
for a companion clock to stand in the 
opposite corner; had the great fire- 
place, cherished relic of the earliest 
Pickett, demanded a new kitchen 
range to be the partner of its joys and 
sorrows ; had the old house itself de- 
clared that it would stand no longer 
without a set of new Queen Anne 
stables, the dismay in the Pickett 
household could not have equalled the 
present dismay. The breathless si- 
lence was broken only by the solemn 
ticking of the old clock. Then the 
three voices—indignant, sarcastic, re- 
proachful—in their turn rose in ex- 
postulation. In vain Miss Cynthia 
declared he did not need a wife, Miss 
Anastasia argued that they were not 
a marrying family, and Miss Lucia 
sobbingly complained that he was 
tired of the sisters who had brought 
him up. Argument he answered not, 
sarcasm he only smiled at, and re- 
proaches seemed unheard. His re- 
sponse at the close was the simple 
statement he had made at the begin- 
ning: “I’m thinkin’ of gettin’ mar- 
ried,”—adding, indeed, when hard 
pressed by Miss Lucia, that he was 
getting tired of boarding and wanted 
a home of his own; but that was all. 
The most skilful cross-questioning 
failed to elicit the information which 
each sister most desired. Who was 
the author of this mischief? What 
particular daughter of Eve had 
wrought this havoc in their peaceful 
home? Hiram stubbornly replied that 
it wasn’t settled yet—when it was, 
he’d let them know. 

Long after their brother had retired 
for the night, the three Miss Picketts 
sat around the table in solemn coun- 
cil; and for the first time in their lives 
the three agreed upon a common 
course. They must crush out this 
nonsense firmly and without delay. 
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“Hiram’s always been a good boy 
to mind, and easy led,” argued Miss 
Anastasia in favor of this course. Miss 
Cynthia shook her head a little doubt- 
fully. “He looked a sight like Grand- 
sir Pickett to-night,” she said, “I’m 
afraid he’s beginnin’ to develop the 
Pickett disposition.”’ Nevertheless she 
conveyed their decision to Hiram next 
morning in concise tones. “We have 
decided not to allow it,” she said 
firmly. “Neither of us will consent 
to live in the house with another 
woman.” 

Hiram made no reply, but went 
about his work in silence. Miss Cyn- 
thia cast a look of triumph at her sis- 
ters; but nothing was said. A week 
passed, and no further mention of the 
matter was made. The Miss Picketts, 
congratulating themselves on the easy 
victory they had won, united in mak- 
ing up to Hiram for the disappoint- 
ment by extra indulgences. Hiram 
remained silent and thoughtful, but 
cheerful. 

Miss Anastasia came up the cross- 
road one day, laden with spoils. She 
had been out all the afternoon, gath- 
ering not only a supply of herbs for 
winter use, but also. materials for 
household decoration, for Miss Ana- 
stasia was the artistic member of the 
family. Feathery clematis trailed 
over her arm, while her basket held 
brilliant leaves from the oak and ma- 
ple and fluffy pods of milkweed, 
which would by and by assume the 
form of picture draperies and pillows. 
Miss Anastasia wore the preoccupied 
air of one who has something on her 
mind. Her two sisters had driven 
over to the village with Hiram, and 
would attend a church supper before 
returning. Having, therefore, no one 
in whom she might confide, she medi- 
tated in silence_until the family re- 
turned a little after eight. 

“Hiram,” began Miss Anastasia, as 
her brother seated himself by the cen- 
tre table and unfolded the Bloomfield 
Chronicle, “I was down the crossroad 
this afternoon, and noticed a pile of 
rocks on that oak knoll beyond the 
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What on 


pasture. 
for?” 

Miss Anastasia spoke in the tone 
one uses toward a child caught in mis- 
chief. The other two sisters looked 
inquiringly at Hiram, who from be- 
hind his newspaper replied that he 
thought they might come handy to 
build a cellar. 

“A cellar!” shrieked three voices in 
unison. “What do we want of a cellar 
down there?” 

Hiram’s paper dropped into his lap, 
and his genial face settled into the 
lines that marked a strong resem- 
blance to Picketts dead and gone. 
“Yes,” he said deliberately. “As I’ve 
said before, I’m thinkin’ of gettin’ 
married; and since you three don’t 
seem to take to the notion, I’m think- 
in’ I'll build one of them dower- 
houses such as they have in English 
storybooks, where the women of a 
family go to live when they can’t get 
along to home any longer. You've 
said you wouldn’t stay here.” 

Hiram calmly resumed his news- 
paper. Miss Cynthia rose and left 
the room, followed in silence by her 
sisters. The old kitchen wore a 
strange, unfamiliar look. The great 
fireplace yawned defiantly; the tall 
clock ticked loudly in rebellious tones. 
The trio looked at each other. 

“It’s the Pickett disposition,” 
groaned Miss Cynthia. But Miss 
Anastasia shook her head. “The 
Picketts have never been a marryin’ 
family,” she said. Miss Lucia was 
weeping in a discouraged manner. 

It was no use trying to crush it, 
they decided at last. Since Hiram 
was determined upon matrimony, 
their best hope lay in selecting for 
him a suitable companion; for most 
assuredly he, who had never even se- 
lected his own clothes, must not be 
left unaided to choose so important 
an article as a sister-in-law for the 
three Miss Picketts. But here, as 
usual, the sisters differed. Miss Cyn- 
thia had strong preferences for the 
minister's daughter; Miss Anastasia 
leaned heavily toward the village mil- 
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liner, who she insisted was both good 
looking and capable; and Miss Lucia, 
drying her eyes, protested that the ac- 
complished teacher of the district 
school was the only suitable person. 
The debate was long and earnest, but 
they finally agreed to disagree and 
each support her favorite——‘“Though 
I think ’twould be much better if we 
could unite on the milliner,” said Miss 
Anastasia. 

Pickett farm was popular among 
the village people, and invitations to 
visit it were sought after ; so it was not 
difficult to arrange, and ere long the 
three unconscious candidates for 
Hiram’s favor were frequent visitors. 
The sisters had decided to give: up 
their separate boards and live all to- 
gether for a time, under Miss Cyn- 
thia’s supervision. To strangers, who 
didn’t understand the Pickett disposi- 
tion, it might look as if, in the old 
way, they were quarrelsome. “And, 
of course,” Miss Anastasia said sweet- 
ly, “it’s natural for us to give up to 
you, Cynthia, bein’ the oldest.” 

“H’mph,” returned Miss Cynthia. 
grimly, “I ain’t so much ahead of you 
in years that that needto trouble you.” 

They also decided to bring out the 
best dishes and heat up the large par- 
lor for daily use. “There’s no sense 
pinchin’ and savin’ for them that’s to 
come after you,” Miss Cynthia said: 
“and I’m sure Grandmother Pickett 
would rather we’d use her china than 
leave it for strangers to nick up.” 

Hiram, entirely unsuspicious of the 
deep-laid plot, enjoyed the visitors 
perhaps more than did his sisters. 
treating them all in the most hospita- 
ble and impartial manner. He was 
equally ready to go on long walks and 
drives with the milliner, who went 
into ecstasies over the beautiful sun- 
sets and gorgeous autumn tints; to 
crack butternuts on the stone hearth 
with the minister’s pretty daughter, 
while they gravely discussed the af- 
fairs of church and Sunday-school ; 
or to read poetry with the more intel- 
lectual lady of Miss Lucia’s choice. 
The sisters frequently remarked on 
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how well Hiram appeared, though he 
was their brother; and they felt that 
the years they had insisted on his 
spending at Bloomfield academy had 
not been in vain. 

Winter came on apace. The gor- 
geous tints grew sombre, and the en- 
thusiastic milliner gushed over the 
first fall of snow, the wintry landscape, 
the lacework that the slender birches 
made against the sky. The stock of 
butternuts grew low, and the minis- 
ter’s daughter developed an appetite 
for pop corn. The school-teacher, 
having exhausted Longfellow and 
Whittier, commenced initiating Hiram 
into the mysteries of Browning. 
Hiram’s interest repaid her efforts. 
Evening after evening between her 
frequent visits the Bloomfield Chronicle 
lay unopened, while Hiram, his brow 
knit in puzzled thought, pored over 
an open volume of Browning’s 
poems. Miss Lucia thought this an 
indication favorable to her hopes; but 
her sister would not listen. 

“He seems to like ’em all,” said 
Miss Anastasia. “I can’t see as he 
favors any particular one.” 

“You don’t suppose,” hinted Miss 
Cynthia anxiously, “that after all 
there’s some one else?” 

Miss Anastasia scorned the idea. 
“Who could there be?” she asked. 
Their watchful tact provided that 
Hiram rarely went to thevillage alone; 
and surely he never went anywhere 
else. Still the sisters felt uneasy ; and 
aneventsuddenly occurred which deep- 
ened their apprehensions. Miss Cyn- 
thia was mending Hiram’s overcoat 
one wintry day, when a letter slipped 
from the pocket. She picked it up 
quickly. Letters were rare in the 
Pickett family, and Hiram had few 
correspondents. “See here, ’Stasia,” 
said Miss Cynthia. 

Miss Anastasia held the letter off 
at arm’s length and studied the ad- 
dress, while Miss Lucia rose and 
looked over her shoulder. It was a 
woman’s writing unmistakably,—not 
the minister’s daughter’s, for they had 
frequently seen her writing on parish 
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notices; neither was it the milliner’s 
writing, which, on the rare occasions 
of a new bonnet, appeared on the re- 
ceipted bill; nor even the school- 
teacher’s, who had once sent Miss 
Lucia a little note in a graceful hand 
with many little flourishes. Yet the 
letter was addressed to Hiram—and 
mailed at the village. It had been 
opened—and presumably read. They 
passed it from hand to hand, each 
speculating as to its writer. 

Miss Lucia fingered the torn side of 
the envelope nervously. “It’s all 
open,” she said hesitatingly; “I don’t 
see’s *twould be any great harm, just 
to see what name’s signed to it.” 

Miss Cynthia rose and took the let- 
ter from her. “Lucia Pickett,” she 
said solemnly, as she stowed it away 
in the coat pocket, “we can stand it 
to be turned out of the house, if it 
comes to that; we can go and live on 
that crossroad with a pasture for our 
only neighbor, and no passin’ to be 
seen from week to week; but we 
won't disgrace the honor of the Pick- 
etts by reading other people’s letters.” 

She hung the coat away; but the 
episode cast a shade over the family 
group. Even when the minister’s 
daughter drove out to spend the day, 
and the school-teacher came up to tea 
the same evening, the cloud lingered : 
and each Miss Pickett, as she watched 
Hiram gallantly dividing his atten 
tions between the two guests, won 
dered whom that letter had been from 
A week passed, and Miss Cynthia 
felt she could bear the suspense no 
longer. 

“Hiram,” she said as he was leav 
ing home one morning, “I saw a lette1 
in your overcoat pocket last week 
Was it from any of our folks?” 

Hiram looked puzzled, and drew 
the letter out for reference. “Oh, no,” 
he: replied, putting it back as h« 
opened the door. He was going with 
out telling them. 

“Hiram,” demanded Miss Anasta- 
sia, “who was that letter from?” 

“From Mis’ Perkins,’ replied! 
Hiram promptly,—“Tom Perkins’s 














widow, you know,—she that was a 
Brown.” 

The door slammed behind him. 
The sisters went about their work in 
silence. 

“’Stasia,” inquired Miss Cynthia 
thoughtfully after a long pause, “did 
Tom Perkins leave four children or 
five?” 

“Five,” returned Miss Anastasia in 
a hopeless tone. 

“And they say them two oldest boys 
are the terror of the village,” put in 
Miss Lucia drearily. 

The shadow deepened. Miss Ana- 
stasia put away her crazy-quilt, de- 
claring she had no heart to work upon 
it; Miss Lucia had a severe attack of 
nerves that week; and Miss Cynthia 
broke Grandmother Pickett’s best 
sugar bowl. “Though I can’t feel to 
mourn for it,” she said resignedly, 
“for no knowin’ whose hands ’twould 
have fallen into.” ° 

One morning Johnnie Perkins 
called with his sled, “After the pota- 
toes ma wrote Mr. Pickett for,” and 
volunteered the information that ma 
was going to take them all and go 
down East to live with her folks; she 
could get steady work down there. 
Johnnie had a pleasant call at the 
farm. Miss Cynthia fed him on fruit 
cake and preserves, while Miss Ana- 
stasia filled his pockets with nuts and 
apples. 

“He’s a nice-mannered little boy. 
after all,” said Miss Lucia after he 
had gone. 

“T don’t know but what it’s a good 
thing for Mis’ Perkins to do,” said 
Miss Cynthia, ignoring the fears of 
vesterday. “She'll be better off among 
her own folks.” 

So that shadow lifted. But the 
Pickett disposition was developing in 
these days. Hiram talked boldly of 
his plans for the summer’s work and 
proposed the introduction of several 
improvements which had _ hitherto 
been forbidden ; and somehow no one 
found courage to dispute his plans. 
It was to have been expected that 
Hiram would have control of the farm 
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some day, as his father and grand- 
father had done before him. The sis- 
ters’ only fear was lest he were too 
young for the responsibility. 

One day in late winter the minis- 
ter’s daughter drove out with her 
parents, to announce blushingly her 
engagement to a young missionary ; 
they would be married and sail for 
India in April. Of all the Pickett 
congratulations, none were warmer 
than Hiram’s. He jokingly promised 
a barrel of pop corn as a wedding 
present, and agreed to ship his entire 
crop of butternuts to India next fall. 

When the March winds blew keen- 
est, the teacher closed her school and 
said good-by. She had accepted a 
more lucrative position in Fairfield, 
and would return no more to the 
Pickett farm. “TI hope you'll keep up 
the Browning,” she said to Hiram at 
parting. “The blossoms of the poet’s 
real thought unfold so beautifully as 
one proceeds.” 

The milliner’s visits still continued, 
though there was little to admire in 
country scenery at this season, and 
the muddy roads were almost impas- 
sable. Still there were snow-shoeing 
expeditions to Hiram’s sugar camp, 
which was “so picturesque,” and early 
morning rambles over the frozen crust 
of snow. But with the early days of 
April, spring openings in the large 
cities began to beckon, and the allur- 
ing voices of Paris fashion called her 
away. The household began to settle 
back into its old grooves. Miss Cyn- 
thia remarked one evening that it 
really seemed nice to be quiet again. 
Hiram emphatically agreed. 

“Tt’s well all this company business 
stopped before spring work came on,” 
he said. “This keepin’ dressed up and 
talkin’ accordin’ to grammar is too 
big a job for a feller with ploughin’ 
and plantin’ on his hands. I’m near 
beat out, and the black colt’s aged 
more this winter than in ten years 
before. The pop corn and butternuts 
wa’n’t so bad, but I b’lieve I’ve got 
scenery enough to last a lifetime, to 
say nothin’ of poetry. I hate to give 
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up beat on any kind of a puzzle, but 
that Brownin’ stuff’s too much for me. 
I don’t b’lieve twas ever meant for 
farmers.” 


The last snowdrift melted away 
from the rock pile on the oak knoll. 
The Pickett sisters strolled that way 
one afternoon and looked the ground 
carefully over. It was a pretty spot, 
they admitted, and the view of stream 
and hill was sightly ; but it was on that 
lonely crossroad, far from all other 
habitations. There would be little 
passing to see, and Miss Lucia was 
sure she could never sleep nights 
without a man in the house. 

“There ain’t rocks enough here to 
make much of a cellar,” said Miss 
Cynthia, walking around the pile. “I 
don’t believe he means to build a very 
big house.” 

“Tt’ll be hard gettin’ along in a little 
house after livin’ in an ark all your 
life,” sighed Miss Anastasia, “but it's 
no use sayin’ anything, I s’pose. He'll 
do as he thinks best.” 

The great brick house in its green 
fields looked strangely fair in the 
spring sunshine, as they walked home- 
ward. A wave of homesickness 
rushed over each of the three as they 
gazed upon it. Hiram was mending 
an ox-yoke in the dooryard, and 
looked up to inquire where they had 
been. 

“Down the crossroad,” replied 
Miss Anastasia, adding in a tone 
of unwonted meekness. “When 
you goin’ to build down there, 
Hiram ?” 

Hiram whittled carefully on a bow- 
pin. “Well,” he said slowly, “I guess 
there ain’t goin’ to be any great hurry 
about that. 1’ll tell vou how ’tis. girls 
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I’ve been thinkin’ for a year or so 
back that, bein’ considerable past 
twenty-one, I ought to be gettin’ to 
my majority. But there didn’t seem 
to be any great majority in prospect, 
and I couldn’t quite see how to get at 
it. I kind of thottght gettin’ married 
might help it along, so I planned on 
that for a spell. But I’ve been lookin’ 
round some among young women, 
and I ain’t seen one but what wants 
to be the majority herself; and I’ve 
about concluded I don’t want to 
marry. As you say, ’Stasia, we ain't 
a marryin’ family. So we'll go along 
as we are. Only’—the Pickett look 
came into his face—“I want you girls 
to remember that I’m a-going to be 
the majority after this. If you want 
to stay here and do by me as you did 
by father, all right. I ain’t got any 
fault to find with the way you've 
brought me up, but you can’t go on 
bringin’ a man up all his life——and 
now’s a good time to stop. I’m goin’ 
to run the farm, and I ain’t goin’ to do 
any more boardin’ ’round.” 

He turned towards the stable as he 
finished and the sisters without a 
word walked on towards the house. 
Miss Cynthia, from the stone door- 
step, turned to look after him. 
“Hiram’s a fine-lookin’ man,” she 
said. 

“Yes,—and sensible, too,” chimed 
in Miss Anastasia. “He shows the 
pains that’s been taken with him; and 
though I do say it, there ain’t a man 
of better judgment anywhere round. 
I wouldn't change one thing about 
him if I could.” 

“What’s he doin’ now?” inquired 
Miss Lucia. 

“Harnessin’ the old black horse.” 
replied Miss Cynthia with a sigh. 
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x HE Organization of the 
World” is the subject to 
which a series of important 

weekly meetings is now being de- 

voted in Boston. “The Federation 
of the World” is the subject of an 
important book just published in Bos- 
ton. In the New England capital, 
where so many great movements have 
been born or fostered, the movement 
against militarism, which Gladstone 
ten years ago rightly named “the 
most conspicuous tyrant of the age,” 
has found at this time efficient voice 
and efficient pen. The Boston meet- 
ings have been arranged by the Good 

Citizenship Society, which well de- 

clares international duty to be a prime 

factor in all good citizenship to-day. 

The Boston book is by Dr. Benjamin 

F. Trueblood, whose lifelong labors 

in behalf of international order and 

fraternity have been so intelligent and 
untiring. 

The importance of this subject of 
the better organization of the world, 
which was our theme in these pages 
in our Christmas number, has never 
been felt so deeply by thoughtful per- 
sons as it is felt to-day. Whatever 
the various feelings of various men 
concerning the events of the past 
year, it becomes clear and imperative 
to all that the civilized nations, whose 
industrial interests and trade relations 
are now so complex and manifold, and 
becoming more and more so with 
such rapidity, should be brought into 
closer and more organic legal and 
political relations. The methods of 
war do not befit the age; they are not 
adequate or proper methods for the 
settlement of international troubles 
and disputes. The time has come for 
civilization to take a great step for- 
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ward. The feeling in Europe upon 
this subject is intense. The Czar’s 
recent manifesto, calling for the de- 
crease of armaments, is a memorable 
expression of this feeling. The com- 
ing international conference at the 
Hague will be a historic event. Its 
influence and results will be largely 
determined by the expression of pub- 
lic opinion in the various countries 
of Christendom... The response in 
England is inspiring and most im- 
pressive. Not since the day of Glad- 
stone’s appeal for Bulgaria, twenty 
years ago, has there been seen in 
England a popular movement so 
noteworthy as the present Peace Cru- 
sade, with great meetings in every 
city, the circulation by millions of the 
journal of the Crusade, War against 
War, and the words from the great 
leaders in Church and State. America 
should not be behind England in this 
great movement; and she will not be. 

In Boston a Peace Crusade Com- 
mittee has been formed, at whose 
head stands Edward Everett Hale, 
and a weekly journal, The Peace 
Crusade, has been established as an 
organ of the movement, to be pub- 
lished for three months. The rooms 
of the committee are at 14 Bedford 
Street, and from this centre during 
these months the literature will be cir- 
culated and correspondence directed. 
The Boston meetings are held in 
Tremont Temple on Monday noons. 
At the opening meeting Dr. Hale 
spoke on “A Permanent International 
Tribunal.” The further programme 
includes Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
on “Organized Labor’s Contribution 
to International Peace”; Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. on “International Brother- 
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liood”’ ; and a meeting in the hands of 
the women, to be addressed by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer and others. Other meetings 
will undoubtedly follow. While these 
meetings are in progress in Boston 
similar meetings will be organized in 
other places in Massachusetts. It is 
hoped that in every large city there 
will be such meetings ; earnest citizens 
everywhere have been asked by the 
Good Citizenship Society to act in 
the matter. The ministers of all the 
Massachusetts churches have been 
asked to make this momentous sub- 
ject the theme of pulpit discourse. In 
the churches, in the press, and in 
every influential way, it is trusted that 
Massachusetts and New England will 
show that conspicuous interest in 
this commanding cause which they 
have so often showed in what most 
concerns the interest of mankind. The 
movement thus inaugurated here will 
quickly spread, we are sure, to the 
whole country; for throughout the 
country earnest men and women are 
feeling that it is the movement whose 
necessity and claim to-day are para- 
mount. In New York and Phila- 
delphia and Chicago leading men are 
already moving; and we are confident 
that before the conference meets at 
the Hague the expression of public 
opinion in America will be as wide- 
spread and impressive as it is in Eu- 
rope. * 
* * 

Most impressive was the first of 
the meetings in Boston, on the first 
Monday in March. A thousand men 
and women gathered at that noon 
hour. Chorley’s great hymn, “Give 
to us peace in our time, O Lord,” 
was sung, from the noble little col- 
lection of a score of ‘““Hymns for the 
Peace Crusade,” which has_ been 
printed in a leaflet to serve the move- 
ment; and Dr. Hale gave his stirring 
address. 

It was especially fitting and note- 
worthy that Dr. Hale should have 
been present at this first peace meet- 


ing and been its chief speaker. lhree 
years ago (July, 1896) we devoted our 
editorial pages to a discussion of Dr. 
Hale’s preeminent services in behalf 
of a permanent international tribunal 
That was just after the great arbitra- 
tion conference at Washington. At 
that conference it was remembered 
that in a sermon on “The Twentieth 
Century,” preached in Washington 
half a dozen years before, Dr. Hale 
had outlined in clear and full detail 
the idea of a permanent tribunal as 
the rational substitute for the method 
of war in the world. His words were 
read by Senator Edmunds, the presi- 
dent of the conference, as a remark- 
able prophecy of the things for whose 
promotion the conference was assem- 
bled. Dr. Hale sat on the platform 
as his prophetic words were read. It 
is not improbable that he will live to 
see his prophecy far on the road to 
fulfilment. In England and every 

where where men are discussing the 
coming conference at the Hague, 
they are seeing and saying that the 
demand for disarmament must be ac 

companied by the demand for a regu- 
lar international tribunal. Dr. Hak 
has kept on proposing this, with iter- 
ation and reiteration, on every occa- 
sion and by every means—the speech, 
the sermon, the magazine, the news- 
paper—during the last ten years. In 
this year of grace he has spoken of- 
tener and with greater force in the in- 
terests of this cause than any other 
man in America—we had almost said 
than all other men. In a recent fort- 
night, travelling through large towns 
in the Middle States, he spoke, we 
think, every night, with a vigor and 
devotion, at threescore and _ fifteen, 
which put younger men to shame. 
On one Sunday he addressed in the 
morning a great congregation in New 
York, in the evening one as great in 
Philadelphia. On the Monday morn- 
ing he was inspiring the Philadelphia 
editors to service, and one of them, 
Herbert Welsh, wrote: 


“Dr. Edward E. Hale, that knight-errant 
of all things good, and especially of prom- 
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ising Causes in present need of a defender, 
stepped into our editor's room last Mon- 
day morning with a word in behalf of a 
project to which he is devoting several 
months of his invaluable time. Dr. Hale, 
as everybody knows, is a lifelong re- 
former and enthusiast; but he does not 
suggest or press on their course things 
chimerical or that are without practical 
value. It is said of him that he has ini- 
tiated or lent a hand to more good causes 
than any living man, and we can well 
credit the assertion. He is working now, 
in the evening of a long and most fruit- 
ful life, with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
and with a superb negligence of himself, 
for a great project that is just as sure to 
come as the twentieth century dawns—the 
establishment of an _ international law 
court. Just as certain as that the reign of 
law has spread its blessed influence over 
regions of human activity once dark and 
bloody with unchristian strife and discord 
is it that ultimately it will enter and con 
trol this last refuge of anarchy. The signs 
are evident that reason and justice and 
law will in this international realm sup- 
plant the awful arbiter that now deter- 
mines too many national disputes and 
crushes to the earth whole peoples by the 
weight of military preparation. But Dr. 
Hale wants to bring that happy day to the 
world sooner than it will come if he and 


others stay foolishly content with the 
present. It is a day that he may not, and 
probably will not, live to see. All the 


finer, then, is the picture of this grand old 
man, at a time of life when most of us lose 
faith in the future, or at least wish to be 
free from its burdens, serenely putting on 
his harness afresh in the service of a great 
cause. Dr. Hale’s example ought to make 
some strong men in this city feel very 
much ashamed of their infidelity to good 
causes, and of the misuse or lack of use 
of great talents and opportunities. But 
where he leads surely there will be many 
to follow; many who, like him, though 
loyal citizens of the United States, are in 
this respect willing to render obedience to 
the authority of the Kussian Czar in trying 
to advance the sway of peace and law be- 
tween nations. The cause which Dr. Hale 
represents is certainly as hopeful as that 
of antisavery seemed to be in Eng- 
land when Wilberforce, or in the United 
States when Garrison and Phillips, first 
advocated it. We wish Dr. Hale success 
in his pilgrimage, and we believe there are 
thousands among us who will esteem it a 
great honor to help him win it.” 


* 
ca * 


It was a beautiful fatality by which 
Chorley’s great peace hymn was set 
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years ago, and is still, we think, com- 
monly sung, as it was sung at the 
opening of the first Boston peace 
meeting, to the music of the Russian 
Hymn. For we cannot forget that it 
is to Russia that we owe the inspira- 
tion of the great peace movement 
which is now sweeping over the 
world. It is not the only thing that 
civilization owes to Russia in thistime. 
Deep in the Russian nature, deep 
within this great people pushing its 
way up from barbarism and tyranny 
to freedom and civility, there seems 
to be a strenuous and superb idealism. 
In that most nefarious and mischiev- 
ous of poems, “The Truce with 
the Bear,” Kipling has sought to 
strengthen in the English world a 
fundamental distrust of the Russian 
people. Russia is a treacherous bear 
a bear trying to act like a man, but 
doing it treacherously, for a bear’s 
purposes. We may perhaps at this 
time fairly ask ourselves the question, 
which is in the more hopeful condi- 
tion, a bear that is trying to act like 
a man or a man that is trying to act 
like a bear. But we will not press the 
question. This at any rate is true. 
hat the three men who in this time 
have done the greatest service for the 
world’s greatest cause are all of them 
Russians,—Tolstoi, Verestchagin and 
now the Czar. Of the Czar’s sincer- 
ity and deep. earnestness in his pro- 
posals looking towards disarmament 
and the permanent peace of nations 
there can be no doubt in sane and 
noble minds; and those proposals are 
of a character likely to give them an 
epoch-making place in history. Ot 
the sincere and earnest purpose of the 
Czar, as of his sagacity and farsight- 
edness, we have noteworthy assur- 
ance at this moment in the words of 
our returning ambassador, Mr. Hitch- 
cock; and the countrymen of Mr. 
Kipling—Englishmen and Americans 
alike are now his loving countrymen 
—will remember how clearly Glad- 
stone saw that the habit of distrust of 
Russia was an insanity with English- 
men, the most mischievous insanity 








in modern European politics, and how 
sedulously he sought during the last 
thirty years of his life to remove it. 
Earnest and sincere or not, the Czar’s 
proposals are a call, and in response 
to that call the representatives of all 
the nations of Christendom will as- 
semble in a conference which neither 
Russia nor any other power can 
dominate, for free consideration of the 
world’s greatest curse and greatest 
hope. 


* 


The curse of militarism rests like a 
paralysis upon every nation of Eu- 
rope. England may feel it least, but 
how appallingly England feels it ap- 
peared in the discussion of the army 
and navy budget in Parliament on the 
very Saturday before the first Boston 
Monday meeting. Two hundred and 
forty million dollars was the estimate 
for British army and navy expenses 
for the next fiscal year. “You can’t 
keep up a _ splendid empire for 
nothing,” said Mr. Balfour, defending 
the appropriations. The treasury is 
at its wit’s ends to devise fruitful forms 
of taxation,a tax even upon wheat and 
sugar, the staffs of life, being now 
meditated. The “bread tax” the 
newspapers begin to talk about. 

* 


* * 


America, however, does not have to 
cast her eyes across the sea to point 
morals upon the curse of militarism. 
It isa curse which threatens our- 
selves; the man who does not see it 
and is not spurred as an American and 
a lover of America to new devotion to 
the rational organization of the world 
is a fool and blind. Ideas and stand- 
ards are confessed and are gaining 
headway in great circles of our people 
from which a year ago every man 
would have shrunk. Good men think 
various thoughts about the recent war 
with Spain. The President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and our Minister to 
Spain all felt it, as all have told us 
frankly, to be wholly unnecessary ; 
that had the politicians and the people 
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exercised a reasonable patience and 
self-control, everything which we de- 
manded and in the name of humanity 
had a right to demand could have 
been secured peacefully instead of by 
the horrors of battle and the waste af 
half a billion dollars. Other men 
think the war was inevitable. But 
think variously as men may about the 
recent war with Spain, it is hard to 
see how any American can look upon 
our present war with the people of the 
Philippines save with melancholy, 
horror and shame. Claiming to de- 
sire to help these people to independ- 
ence and self-government, we have 
ruthlessly mowed down and broken 
the prestige and the power of that 
body of the people which alone had 
vitality and capacity to develop self- 
government, which had waged long 
and heroic resistance to the Spanish 
oppression, and had demonstrated or- 
ganizing talent of an order which 
commanded the respect and confi- 
dence of every democratic man. It is 
the blackest blot upon the pages oi 
our history; and the American who, 
seeing it in white light, does not de- 
nounce it as a crime is not a patriot, 
not true to the republic and its ideals. 
The President has just declared in 
3oston that no instinct of imperialism 
lurks in the American heart. Yet 
even as we write, the chairman of the 
Congressional Committee on Appro- 
priations, reporting how we _ have 
spent our half billion in the war, pub- 
licly repudiates for himself, and ven- 
tures the prediction that the next 
Congress will repudiate, the Presi- 
dent’s professed idea of giving the 
people of the Philippines the inde- 
pendence they desire. “We could not 
if we would,” he says, “and we would 
not if we could, part with the terri- 
tories acquired from Spain.” This 
means one of two thines—that 
we shall incorporate these territories 
into the republic or that we shall hold 
them subject to the republic. This 
last is “imperialism.” There is no 
need to deal with the term gingerly ; 
it simply. means dominion over a 
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people whom we deny self-govern- 
ment—like the dominion of England 
in India; it makes no difference 
whether the “imperialism” is exer- 
cised by an empire, a kingdom, or a 
republic, it is the same denial of self- 
government to a people. The Presi- 
dent protests that no thought of it 
lurks in the American heart; but the 
undeniable fact is that it is already on 
thousands of American lips, and 
worse things with it. The most influ- 
ential newspaper in New England, 
which not a year ago execrated such 
doctrine, has recently declared that, 
remembering the struggles of the 
Poles, the Hungarians and the Irish, 
and our own struggle a hundred years 
ago, we cannot but understand and 
sympathize with the Philippine people 
in their struggle for independence, but 
that since this is counter to our inter- 
ests we must suppress it. The same 
journal has also gone on to declare 
that, if the partition of China by the 
powers of Europe seems at any time 
imminent, we must not fail to be party 
to it, from the vantage ground of the 
conquered Philippines, and to seize 
our share, which share would be a 
territory with seventy million people. 
This doctrine does not simply “lurk in 
the heart,” but is openly proclaimed 
in the home of Samuel Adams and 
Charles Sumner; and there is prob- 
ably no other section of America 
where it is not proclaimed more. It 
is fatuous to deny these things; it is 
our duty to meet them like men. It is 
most fatuous of all not to see that 
what has given license and momen- 
tum to doctrines so opposed to the 
spirit of our American republic and 
to what we have all hitherto agreed to 
praise is the militarism of the year and 
the “headiness” resulting from spec- 
tacular and easily successful war. A 
year ago there was not a senator at 
Washington nor a boy in the schools 
who would not, as matter of course, 
have referred to the partition of Po- 
land a century ago, by the powers 
which preyed upon her, as a colossal 
crime. If it shall by and by appear 
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that, with phrases against “imperial- 
ism” and professions of zeal for self- 
government on the lip, the govern- 
ment of this republic is really serving 
the programme of militarism and seiz- 
ure and subjugation, permitting this 
America to swing into line with the 
hoary iniquities of the past, the his- 
torian of a century hence must sum- 
mon stronger words than those which 
have served for the crime against Po- 
land to characterize our crime; for we 
shall have sinned against greater light 
and have betrayed a greater trust. 
And in this thing let every one of us 
remember that plain word of Hosea 
Biglow’s: 

“Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it; 

God ’ll send the bill to you.” 


For in a republic, “the government” 
is what we let it be. “We, the people 
of the United States,” are the govern- 
ment of the government; and we, the 
people, must ultimately bear the 


praise or blame. 
~~ 


*x* * 


For our own part, we have faith in 
the American people and that their re- 
turning sobriety and common sense, 
to say nothing of their nobility, will 
quickly check the militarism which 
for the moment has got rein and im- 
pulse. The sharp criticism in Con- 
gress itself of the army and navy bills, 
and the considerable reduction of the 
estimates and proposals, is one sign of 
the returning sobriety ; and the laugh- 
ter at Cecil Rhodes’s sober proposi- 
tion that we should subjugate and 
annex South America is another. 
Laughter at such things will help on 
laughter, and shame as well, at prop- 
ositions not quite so swollen. We be- 
lieve that no political party will ever 
venture to face the American people 
in a general election with a pro- 
gramme of militarism. We believe 
that the popular heart will respond to 
the call which now goes forth for ser- 
vice in the cause of peace and the or- 
ganization of the world; and we may 
remember with encouragement that 








the same call, which is now waking so 
marvellous a response in England, 
found England also in a spasm of 
military revival, jingoism and impe- 
rialism. 
* 
si 


The duty of America to frown upon 
military policies and the military spirit 
is peculiar. America in truth holds 
the key to the situation. John Bright 
pointed this out clearly in a Fourth 
of July speech twenty years ago. 
America, not burdened by taxes for 
the support of -great. armies and 
navies, was free to devote all her re- 
sources and energies to the develop- 
ment of her industries. This gave her 
an incalculable advantage over the 
burdened countries of Europe, an ad- 
vantage which every one of them was 
feeling keenly. Let her maintain this 
advantage in the industrial competi- 
tion, and they would all soon be 
forced to disarmament for sheer econ- 
omy and self-protection. Did not the 
recent word of Prince Radziwill, a 
word so nervously explained away, 
mean the same thing? It cannot be 
that America will recklessly abandon 
a position in which she can steadily 
command the world to peace and effi- 
cient industrial organization, and con- 
sent to meet old tyrannies on their 
own terms and in their service. 

* 
* x 

Half a century ago, Charles Sum- 
ner, speaking in Tremont Temple, 
told America, in words never to be 
forgotten nor escaped, wherein lies 
the true grandeur of nations. In 
Sumner’s Massachusetts, from Sum- 
ner’s time to George F. Hoar’s, the 
great leaders of the people have been 
true to Sumner’s gospel. We believe 


that the people of Massachusetts and 
New England and the country will be 
true to it to-day as they hear the call 
to make themselves felt in the great 
movement which is shaking Europe 
and which promises to do more than 
any other movement in history to has- 
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ten the time when the swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares. 


* 
+ 


We said that the great cause had 
found voice in Boston, and had also 
found a book. It is a singular good 
fortune by which at this precise mo- 
ment appears Dr. Trueblood’s book 
on “The Federation of the World.” 
Dr. Trueblood’s services in America 
for the cause of peace and interna- 
tional fraternity have been immense. 
“The Advocate of Peace,” which he 
edits with such distinguished ability, 
ought to be every month on the table 
of every thoughtful man in the coun- 
try, whatever else is there or is not 
there. His pamphlets on the history 
of arbitration and related subjects are 
the best which there are. No other 
translation of Kant’s “Eternal Peace” 
is so good as his. But in this little 
book (Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, Boston, $1.00) he covers the 
whole ground in brief. The ten chap- 
ters treat: The Solidarity of Human- 
ity, Solidarity Unrealized, The Causes 
of the Disunity, The Development of 
the War System, The Influence of 
Christianity in restoring the Federa- 
tive Principle, War Ethically Wrong, 
War Anti-Federative, The New 
World Society, The Growing Tri- 
umph of Arbitration, and The United 
States of the World. An appendix 
contains the Czar’s rescript, calling for 
the conference on reduction of arma- 
ments; and seven pages are given to 
a bibliography of the most important 
publications relating to the federa- 
tion of the world. We wish that it 
were possible to illustrate here, by 
passages from successive chapters, the 
broad range, the wisdom and the vi- 
tality of this timely book; but this is 
not here possible. One pregnant 
passage from the striking chapter on 
“The United States of the World” we 
give, as an interesting forecast of the 
steps by which the better organiza- 
tion of the world may ultimately come 
about: 











“Along what lines the movement toward 
this general world government will take 
place it is not easy to forecast, except in a 
general way. Two or three courses are 
open, any one or all of which may be fol- 
lowed. The United States of America may 
in time become really such. The very 
name seems to be prophetic. Canada, 
Mexico and Central America may some 
day, of their own accord, ask to be admit- 
ted into a federal union with the United 
States. In time a great South American 
republic of republics may be formed, 
through some movement or groups of 
movements akin to that already taking 
place among the Central American states 
and the British Australian colonies. Then 
may follow a federation of the two Amer- 
ican continents. The United States of Eu- 
rope, so long dreamed of and written of 
by European reformers, seem to-day but 
the shadow of a name; but whoever re- 
members the history of the consolidation 
of France, or Italy, or Germany, or the 
still more remarkable history of the con- 
solidation of the swiss cantons composed 
of peoples of different races, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, into a coherent national 
federation, will not say that a United 
States of Europe is an impossibility. On 
the contrary, the whole course of the mod- 
ern history of nation-building foreshadows 
a European federation. The continent of 
Asia may some day have a like transfor- 
mation; and that of Africa, too, renewed 
at last by a Christian civilization; and that 
of Australia before either of them, if one 
may judge from the federative tendencies 
already showing themselves between the 
colonies there. If this should prove to be 
the way in which the world state is to 
work itself out, the islands of the sea will 
group themselves in with the continental 
federations where they naturally belong. 
At last these continental federations will 
flow together into a great world federa- 
tion, the final political destiny of human- 
ity, where all the larger hopes of love and 
fellowship, of peace and happy prosperity 
lie. I do not pretend to assert that the 
actual order of movement will be as here 
outlined, but only that this is a possible, 
perhaps a probable order in which the 
federation of the world will come, at least 
in part. This forecast is in harmony with 
actual historic processes now working, and 
having for generations worked, at several 
points in civilized society. 

“Another course is possible. A great 
racial federation, as of the Anglo-Saxon 
people, may come first, with its centres of 
agglomeration in all parts of the world, 
which will gather to itself by an irresistible 
moral gravitation all other peoples. Ra- 
cial federation is already playing its part 
very powerfully in the processes of civiliza- 
tion. Several races, it is true, are exhib- 
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iting, in greater or less degree, kindred 
phenomena. But racial distinctions are in 
many respects beginning to break down, 
because of the intermingling of peoples in 
all quarters of the globe. What may be 
styled the universal human characteristics, 
those belonging to the one race of man 
lying at the basis of all sub-races, are 
destined thus more and more to come to 
the front as against those which have 
marked off one portion of mankind from 
another. That race, whichever it may 
prove to be, which develops these general 
human characteristics most fully and most 
rapidly, and throws off most completely all 
that is adventitious and unessential, will, 
in the nature of the case, prove to be the 
nucleus or furnish the nuclei about which 
civilization in all parts of the world will 
crvstallize. Men will not care at last by 
what racial name they are called, or what 
language they speak, provided their high- 
est interests of every kind are served. They 
will feel it more noble to be men and to 
speak the one universal language of men 
than to be Englishmen or Germans or 
Frenchmen, and to speak any of these 
great tongues. Whatever race shall prove 
itself fittest to lead in this federative 
process, whether the Anglo-Saxon, as now 
seems possible, or some other, will itself be 
modified, purified and strengthened for its 
work as the final world race by what it 
receives from the races which it draws to 
itself, and even from those which through 
weakness shall finally be eliminated.” 


Dr. Trueblood’s book is the book of 
books for the crusade which is now 
being inaugurated among us; and it 
should be circulated by the thousands. 
It is a book of hope and confidence. 
After all the long and dark survey of 
history and sober estimate of present 
facts, the last word is the word of one 
to whom the federation of the world 
is already in sight; and we can close 
with no better word: “The great idea 
of a world federation in some form has 
gotten clearly into men’s minds. It is 
too powerful, too attractive and in- 
spiring to be resisted. All obstacles 
to its realization will be broken down, 
if not to-morrow, then afterwards. 
How soon, will depend largely on the 
purpose, the intelligence, the heart, 
which those already possessed of the 
great idea shall put into the work of 
reconstructing and reorganizing hu- 
manity on a world basis.” 






















































































































































































































































































































































































THE OLD GARDEN. 


This is the garden where Grandmamma 
walked— ~~ 
Grandmamma, witching and dark and 
small; 

This is the bench where she sat and talked, 
’Neath rose vine arbor beside the wall, 
While somebody’s horse at the garden 

gate 
Neighed impatience of somebody’s wait. 


Here is the spot where the heart’s-ease 


grew, 
And bachelor’s buttons there were set, 
With larkspur—crimson and white and 
blue, 
And fragrant patches of mignonette; 
Yonder were lilies, coxcomb red, 
And velvety pansies, bed on bed! 


In dress of muslin, as white as snow, 
With the briefest waist and the scantest 
skirt, 
She chatted with gallant powdered beau— 
For Grandmamma was an arrant flirt! 
I know by the letters I have read—- 
Letters from lovers she would not wed. 


For one she scorned, 
laughed, 
And one a bachelor’s button gave, 
And coxcomb handed to one who quaffed 
Her smile till he vowed himself her 
slave! 
And then she would send them all away. 
And walk by herself in the dying day. 


and atone she 


But somebody came—as somebody will, 
When Youth and Beauty are still un- 
wed, 

And Grandmamma’s saucy laugh was still 
When this tall somebody bent his head 
To her lesser height, as they slowly 

walked 
*Tween stiff box borders, or sat and talked; 


Sat and talked while the gloaming fell, 
And whinnies sounded beside the gate— 
For when young Love has a tale to tell 
Then somebody’s horse perforce must 
wait; 
And a heart’s-ease sprig on somebody’s 


vest 
She pinned—But I will not tell the rest. 
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Rose petals drop on my head to-day, 

As they dropped on those lovers’ heads 

of yore; ® 
And down the path, where the shadows 
_ play, 

I fancy coming from open door 
Grandmamma—such a charming bride! 
With courtly Grandpapa at her side. 


Tho’ dead those lovers of long ago, 
Dead tender bridegroom and winsome 
bride, 
The garden’s story will live, I trow, 
Like scent of roses that Grandmamma 
dried— 
A subtle sweetness, a rare perfume, 
A bud of Arcady burst in bloom. 
—Mary Clarke Huntington. 


* 
* * 


THE SIGNS WERE ALL RIGHT. 


No lover ever went forth braver; none 
Ever returned in less triumphant guise. 
And yet the signs were with me: every 

one 
Boded good fortune to my enterprise. 
I found a spider in my room last night; 
put my stockings on the right foot 
first ; 
An extra spoon at breakfast met my sight; 
I passed a red-haired woman; and so 
nursed 
On happy omens, called on her—to find 
Signs go by contraries with womankind! 
—Gordon. 


* * 


AT CHURCH. 


Where others find salvation, I too came— 
And lost the peace I had; for you were 


there 
Breathing devotion, while the sweet ac- 
claim 
Of choiring voices rose in rhythmic 
prayer. 


The priest enjoined churchgoing; so did 


you 
With finer eloquence:—lI’ll take a pew. 
—Gordon. 
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